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PREFACE 


I T is impossible to make a correct estimate of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s struggle for India’s indepen- 
dence through non-violent methods without an 
appreciation of the heroic part played by women 
workers under their leaders like Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit. In her own sphere of activities she has 
achieved as much as any of the staunchest freedom- 
fighters in the Civil Disobedience Movements, and 
in the peaceful administration of provincial govern- 
ments in the lull before the storm when the 
helmsmen of India rested on their oars, all the while 
straining their eyes beyond the murky horizon of 
imperialism, watching for the glorious twilight and 
welcoming every ray of sunrise over Asia. 

. Consequently, a study of Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 
throws a flood of light on the current political history 
of India. Her devotion to the ideals of Gandhiji is 
even greater than that of her brother, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, and as the first great Nehru woman, she 
occupies a unique place in the Congress hierarchy, 
and consequently this account of her life will prove 
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of exceeding interest alike to an Indian politician 
and a student of Indian politics. 

But Vijaya Lakshini Pandit does not merely 
belong to India. She belongs to the world, as she^ 
has amply clarified her ideas and ideals during her 
wliirhvind tour in America. At San Francisco she 
acquired the status of an international diplomat and 
attracted more attention than the official delegates 
from India. Advocating as she does freedom for 
all subject races, she has earned the popularity of an 
international democrat. Therefore, a study of her 
life and character ^vill prove of use to people far be- 
yond the borders of India. 

Important speeches and statements of \''ijaya " 
Lakshmi Pandit are given in the text of the book, 
and’the publishers' \vill welcome more material from 
the readers, which wll be gratefully accepted. 
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INTRODUCTION 


"^OIJAYA Lakshmi Pandit is one of the most 
^ dynamic personalities in India, She has 
enlivened the political atmosphere of our country 
with her feminine charms, deep yimking,_ and clear- 
understanding of the social and political problems; 
of India. Her powers of eloquence in the U.P. 
Legislative Assembly surprised even her inti- 
mate circle of friends. Every occasion has found 
her divinely suited to the task in hand. Wlienever the- 
time came for action, competence for the task has- 
descended upon her from above. If her successful' 
career as a minister in the United Provinces of India, 
was a wonder, her -victorious tour as an unofficial 
ambassador to the United States of America was a. 
miracle. If Gandhiji has an Inner Voice, Vijaya 
Lakshmi seems to possess an Inner Power. Oft and 
on, inside and outside the British jails, she has. 
called upon hidden springs to sustain her in the- 
darkest days of life. 

SECRET STRENGTH 

That quality of secret strength is not unique to- 
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Vijaya Lakshmi. altliough fortunately she has a 
-good fund of it. IVomen all over the ^v'orld. parti- 
cularly in India, are gifted with this remarkable 
s tami na to some extent. It is the same moral force 
^vhich emboldens a hen to attack a cat in defence 
-of her chicken. The great women aU over the 
%vorld have sublimated the same physiological 
principle into a great dri\'ing energy. Although 
women belong to the vreaker sex. under the stress 
of dut)- and danger, they often surpass the stronger 
sex. in the exhibition of courage. Indian women 
in the past, when the 'males tvere fighting a des- 
perate battle, have often faced the foe with a 
.sword in hand. Recently, in the Satyagraha 
Ivlovement, ihev have surprised even Zviahatma 
Gandhi. But the heroine of this book possesses not 
merely the strength of her sex, but also the strength 
of her fomily. 

Mja^-a Lakshmi Pandit is the great daugh- 
ter of a very great father. Pandit Zvlotilal 
Zvehru, who said that patriotism was in the blood of 
his daughters. Like her illustrious brother. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, “Mjaya Lakshmi has held- aloft 
the National Flag and the good traditions of the 
Nehru family. She has the unique distinction of 
hawng been twice the first woman minister in an 
Indian protdnce. Her glorious role as India's un- 
official amba^ador to the United States of America 
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earned for her an enviable reputation in interna- 
tional politics. Mahatma Gandhi paid her a warm 
tribute for her political achiements during the San 
Francisco Conference where she floored men like 
Sir Feroze Khan Noon and kept the banner of 
democracy flying in the ver^’’ teeth of imperialism 
and fascism. ' 


RIGHT AND LEFT 

If men-politicians have their right and left, 
rvomen-politicians have their right and left too. If 
Aruna Asaf Ali and Col. Lakshmi are the leftists in 
the Congress and represent the restless, radical and 
revolutionary India. Sarojini Naidu and Vijaya 
Lakshmi form the right-rvingers closely behind the 
Gandhi Group. But Vijaya Lakshmi, unlike Sarojini 
Naidu, is not entirely among the Rightists. If 
Jawaharlal is known to be a little left to Gandhi) i, 
Vijaya Lakshmi is a little left of even Jawaharlal. 

Vijaya Lakshmi may be called the Madame 
Chiang Kai-Shek of India. Each of them has 
accomplishments unique to her credit. Yormgest 
of the Soong sisters, Madame Chiang is the 
most self-possessed of the three. Elder of the 
Neliru sisters, ^’ijaya Lakshmi is the more self- 
possessed -of the t\vo. Each of them is religious 
only in the broad sense of the word. Their spiri- 
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tuality is cr\-stal, not befogged by the %vits of priests. 
Their faith in life is not bookish. Their belief 
in God is not cooked. Their love for the countrjy 
is not doctored. Each is the authoress of her 
comdctions. 

Unlike Madame Chiang Kai-shek, Vijaya, 
Lakshmi is not s:round in the merciless millstones ‘ 
of education. Taught entirely at home by a 
generous father and an understanding governess, 
^'^jaya Lakshmi- has escaped unbruised. Omni- 
vorous at books, each of them has matchless diges- 
dve powers. Their writings do not smeU of foul 
unchewed fare. They write and speak King’s 
English. A study of their books dazzles the reader. 
In literary excellence they have fe^v peers in the: 

- women’s world. 

THROUGH THE EYES OF A GREAT 
DAUGHTER 

\’ijaya Lakshmi, like her equal in China, 
has produced exquisite pieces of literature. Her 
book Ptison Days is a magnificent document of a sensi- 
tive soul behind the British bars. The literary 
note on the jacket sums up the precious qualities 
of the book. It reads as follows : — 

hlother India, as seen through the eyes of 
a great daughter — that is the background of this 
intimate stoiv’^ of prison life. Family affairs blend 
here with national urgencies, and because this diary 
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is intensely patriotic, it moves easily on an inter- 
national level. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit presents one 
of the most moving human documents of our times. 
The emotional appeal is there and courage which 
flashes like lightning through the pages but the 
final inspiration is that of hope : the dawn of de- 
liverance is near. The challenge of freedom is 
delivered without bitterness but the author is un- 
sparing in her demand that truth must be confront- 
ed. India's cause is the cause of all people who 
must know, and then proceed to right action. ” 

Vijaya Lakshmi has presented a touching 
picture of the jail life, to those who have never seen 
the inside of a prison. Just note a passing reference 
to a humbler dweller of the prison : 

" The tiny kitten which used to occupy my cell 
in 194-1 has grown into a big and very ugly cat. She 
comes and steals any food that happens to be lying 
around and as she is more than starved it is 
impossible to shoo her away. I find it hard to be 
kind to her as I am a little allergic to cats and 
i70t quite at my case in their company. So far 
ro mice and rats have invaded tiiis barrack but 
I have no doubt they will come. In 194-1, my 
life was one long misery owng to a family of rats 
who had complete run of this place. " 
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HEROINES OF HINDUSTAN 

If there is a great scarcity of literature 
concerning the heroes of India, there is even a 
greater paucity of information about the 
heroines %f India. We do not worr^’^ about oui 
^vomen at all. ^Ve have never made a serious 
effort to enter into their emotions, and "vve have 
never allowed them any appreciable share of 
actiwty in this man-made world. It is to fill an 
essential gap that ^ fis book is being presented to 
the reading public. 

In the first chapter entitled the Heroines of 
Hindustan ” an effort has been made to present a 
broad picture of the conditions, qualities, and 
accomplishments of the women of India in the past 
as well as in the present. The ideas of Vijaya 
Lakshmi, Sarojini Naidu, and Aruna Asaf Ali are 
particularly stressed. It is interesting to contrast 
the -ideas of Subhas Bose, Jawaharlal and C. 
Rajagopalachari — all three of them have been re- 
presented in the chapter. The future of Indian 
women under leaders like Vijaya Lakshmi is defi- 
nitely radiant and rosy. 

It has also been found desirable to devote 
one chapter to the Nehrus of India, because the 
Nehru fainily has played a particularly heroic role 
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in winning independence of India. And three 
members of the famUy, of which t^vo are ^vomen. 
have already died fighting on the freedom front. 
The names of the martyrs are Pandit Motilal 
Nehru. Mrs. Motilal Nehru and Kamala Nehru, No 
other family in India has contributed such a big 
quota of nationalists in the pr esent generation. 
CHILD OF REVOLUTION 

Vijaya Lahshmi Pandit is the favoured child 
of revolution. Lite her brother. Jawaharlal. she 
plays wth the fire of destiny. The goddess of faith 
and fortune have ^vheeled her through many a 
slough of life. Her faith and fortitude have helped 
to keep her at the helm of affairs. Shehas borne the 
brunt of the battle as well as the burden of peace, 
A soldier of nationalism, she is also the sweep of 
the house. The Nehrus have a great passion for 
orderliness and she sets the house to order with 
great severity*. Even in the prison, Jawaharlal and 
Vijaya Lakshmi ha\*e kept their barracks quite 
spick and span. 

The Americans know Vijaya Lakshmi as the 
voice of the Indian aspirations. She has been India's 
first woman minister and also India’s first 
woman ambassador. She is dainty but dauntless. 
In 1942 through fire and steel she risked 
herself. She has never thought of personal safety. 
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Personal considerations have never come in her way. 
In America she skipped from coast to coast, pro- 
pagating the cause of India. Next only to Madame 
Ghiang, the people of the New World have never 
sho%vered such a praise on a daughter of the Old 
'World. 

Returning from America a ^va^m welcome 
awaited Vijaya Lakshmi. She was profusely gar- 
landed at Karachi airport. Leaders of all shades 
of opinion have applanded her heroic politics. 
But the warmth of public admiration has not 
changed her. She remains the same breezy bril- 
liant child of Mptilal. The times have played a 
havoc with her body but not with her soul. In spite 
of her grey-gro^ving hair and immaculate simpli- 
city of her dress, Lakshmi is a belle with Parisian 
manners. Flashing in and out of colourful groups, 
her keen mind and telling wit ^von for her fame 
every^vhere in America. Did she desire to be a 
glarnbiir-gifl father than a freedom-fighter, the 
handsome l^aus of U. S. A. would have glotv- 
wormed about her. But her mind was not in pic- 
nics and parties, although her table was piled up 
with a heap of invitation cards every morning. 
She devoted her body and soul to the cause of 
India. Little wonder if '^fijaya Lakshmi is the idol 
of India. India worships Vijaya Lakshmi. 
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Heroines of Hindustan 

Many indeed must perish in the keel. 

Chained where the heavy oars of vessel smite ; 

Others direct the rudder on the bridge. 

And know the fight of birds and charted stars. 

HUGO VOX HOFMAXXSTHAL 
(Translated from German br Jethro Bithel). 

Breast to breast and shoulder to shoulder, the women 
of India have fought vaUantly in the roughest and toughest 
struggle for national honour and independence. From 
centuries immemorial, sword in hand, they have fought afoot 
and on horseback in the thickest of the battle. The sacrifices 
of the Rajput ^vomen form a gilded page of Indian history. 
But the glory of Indian women is not merely a green memory 
of the past. Abo it is a red reminder of the present. Gheiro, 
the internationally known palmist, has declared in hb book, 
'The World Predictions, no doubt ivith some sense of justifica- 
tion, that the freedom of India will be won by the women of 
India. 

It is reported that Captain Miss Lakshmi, Commander 
of the Rani of Jhansi Regiment in Indian National Army, 
did not surrender to British but was captured by them 
in Mamyo towards the end of March 1945. She was intern- 
ed in the house of a friend where her, movements were 
restricted. Later a major of British army subjected her to 
interrogatories. She was asked if she knew the use of arms. 
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When she replied in the afBrmative, she tvas asked what 
arms she knew to use. Her reply was pistols, revolvers, tommy 
guns, etc. 

" What would you have done if I had met you at the 
war front ?” asked British Commander. 

Captain Lakshmi is reported to have, replied : “ I -^vould • 
have shot you dead.” 

And who was this Rani of Jhansi ^vhose spirit is em- 
bodied in Captain Lakshmi ? She is an immortal fla me _ of 
the Revolt of 1857. Jatvaharlal has paid a touching tribute 
tdEenTElie has s^a pace for her sisters in the coming genera- 
tions. 

‘‘ Here in this city of Jhansi,” said Nehru, “ the mind 
dwelk lovingly on .that chip of a girl -vvho knowing no fear, 
went out to struggle and die against overwhelming odds for 
the glory of India and her womanhood.” 

Subhas Bose declared in Burma that the Revolution of 
1857 'was India’s First War of Independence. The Rani 
of Jhansi, -with drawn sword on horseback led her men to 
batde. Through our ill-luck she fell. She failed. And India 
failed. 

“ But ”, said Subhas Bose, ‘‘ we have to continue and 
complete the work which the Great Rani ' undertook in 1857. 
Therefore, in the last and final War of Independence we want 
not one Rani of Jhansi, but thousands and thousands of 
Ranis of Jhansi. It is not the number of rifles you may 
carry or the number of shots you’ may fire which is important. 
Equally important is the moral effect of your brave 
sample.” ' ' ' 

India hi produced thousands of Ranis of Jhansi who 
have fought on every front of India’s struggle for regaining 
her self-respect in the family of nations. Under the leadership 
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of Mahatma Gandhi, they have undergone endless hardships in 
the Satyagraha movements. The moral effect of their brave 
example has astonished the world. One such peerless 
heroine, the subject of our study, is the indomitable Mrs. 
Vija^a Lakshmi Pandit, the great daughter of the great father. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, and the great sister of the great brother. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

I 

GLORIOUS FUTURE 

Madame Ghiang Kai-Shek, during her visit to India in 
1942, was much impressed by the spirit of Vijaya Lakshmi 
and her co-workers who had organised a fitting reception for 
her in a public meeting in Delhi. Her very first impression 
was about the greatness of Indian women. She laid stress 
on moral propaganda as of greater importance than guns 
and bullets, the heroism of Clunese men and women, and the 
great bond of sympathy subsisting between India and China. 
Her' reply to the address of Vijaya Lakshmi and other 
things of interest are set forth in a later chapter. Her 
remarkable tribute to Indian womanhood is quoted ■ 
below. 

“ I am greatly impressed by the selflessness of Indian 
women. If those whom I have met here are the representa- 
tives of Indian womanhood I feel sure that not only has 
India a glorious past but an even more glorious future,” said 
Madame Ghiang Kai-Shek. 

CHARMING INDIAN WOMEN 

Mrs. Casey, the wife of Mr. R. G. Casey, the Australian 
Governor of Bengal, paid a tribute to Indian women at the 
time of their departure. This compliment is typical of all 
foreign women who come to India nith some sense of sympathy 
< and not merely as Drain-Inspectresses like Miss Mayo. 
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“ My husband and I 'have greatly valued the time we 
have been in India, the opportunities it has given us,, and 
the friends we have made here,” said Airs. Casey. “ We have 
learnt much and if I may say so, we have also tried to do our 
very best for Bengal.” t 

Indian' ss’omen svere particularly fine, and she tvas 
happy in the friendship of many, said Mrs. Casey. There 
were many brilliant types among their girls svho were the 
hope of India and of Bengal. Bright and charming with the 
grace and beauty of Indian women, they had also the spirit of 
self sacrifice and discipline. 

BREAK DOWN PURDAH 

. The Indian women have preserved the high traditions 
of their country in spite of the most harrowing conditions 
imposed upon their motherland' since the British occupaition. ' 
To be great in a concentration camp requires much more 
moral courage than to be great in a palace. ' The beauty of 
Indian heroines is that they have been great in the concen-,' 
tration camps. A sincere study of demoralizing conditions in 
India, with particular reference to affairs of Women, was 
recently made by Mrs. Muriel Nichol, member of the Parlia- 
mentary Delegation to India. ’ , - • . 

“ Britain is going to get a shock when this Parliamentary 
Delegation returns. I can see the Viceroy’s House turned 
into a college or a hospital, or something useful. We must 
end this sun-dry bureaucracy of ours . . .” 

This statement was made by the only ^^■•oman delegate 
on the British Parliamentary Mission, Airs. Muriel Nichol, in 
an exclusive interview. ' ‘ 

By her vvork in India Mrs. Nichol proved that she is a 
Socialist anxious to get to the heart of the problems of 
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India. She admits : “ I have in the past read a great deal 
about India, I have registered salient facts. But I had no 
idea.,.I have seen some dreadful things. ..a beggars’ camp 
tvhere children are suffering from rickets and sores.. .children 
with no education... adults who cannot read or write. ..I have 
seen apalling class distinction. 

“ We, as a British Government, have been here some 150 
)ears. We have to admit that only one woman in a 
hundred is literate. It is shameful. The progress' that the 
women are making under these supreme difficulties is magni- 
ficent. They have suffered, and are suffering under a 
tremendous handicap that no English woman tvould be able 
to understand without seeing it for herself.” 

“ Have we as a Government done anything in a search- 
ing practicable way for the artisans of India.. .for the 
depressed classes ? No. We have left it too much to those 
good souls whom I describe as “ Macclesfield silk and lavender 
svater,” she added. * 

She further said ; 

“ The vast majority of people in Britain have no co n 
ception svhat the Indian problems are. No delegation has 
been out before. People at home do not realise how 
things are boiling, up. Indian youth 'is getting a grip on 
the whole thing. \Vhen you talk to the leaders you cannot 
help but feel how sincere they are...ho%v they are burned up. 
But we as a Delegation must stand outside party strife as 
much as possible. We have to be as objective as possible. 
Only then can we get a true picture. 

“ One of my chief tasks is to convince the Indian people 
that we arc sincere. That goes for practically the whole 
House of Commons on this question of India. There has 
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never been a Government like it. The time has long since 
passed for India to have complete independence. In the 
light of the Gripps offer it still stands. The difBculties of 
minorities and Pakistan must be reconciled by India herself. 
The new constitution-making body should be formed and 
when that is formed the transference of power must be given in 
an orderly and tidy fashion. 

/‘Keep it tidy. It would not be fair to leave India in 
an untidy fashion. Having created a muddle, we must now 
create orderliness. There must be a imited India... Europe 
is too cut up. That has been the trouble. ..minoriti^... 
, minorities. The more united you keep a nation, the more 
^peaceful it will be. All must play a part in human brolher- 
Ihood.” ■ ' • ' ' 


Mrs, Nichol talked tvith Indian women, addressed 
groups of Indian students whose ages range from 18 to 22-; and 
she talked.wth British women. She told the Indian students 
of the part women play in politics and the social, scheme of 
things in Britaiii. 

She said to them in direct fashion : “ I think you have 
got to break down this business of Purdah.” ' ' 

'■ She told the Indian middle class women that they are 
living in a state of comparative luxury as compared nith 
middle class -women in England. And she told European 
women that they are living in a “hot-house atmosphere.” 
On the latter point, she said, “ It is all very well throwing 
a dinner party here where you have servants and cooks 
and bearers. - Try to throw one in England where you have 
to queue for hours for your food — not luxmry food either — 
where you have to cook it, lay the table, serve it yourself and 
then wash up.” 
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SURGING URGE 

Mrs. Nichol said that in many cases, English women 
in India have no conception of what living conditions are 
like in England. But, she adds, “ As life is lived in England 
at present, we shall weather the storm of unemployment. 
Eveiy'one is taking his or her share of the burden. . We 
are going to stand on our own feet in a way never before. 
America, I am afraid, is in for a shock. I venture to reckon 
there will be 8,000,000 unemployed there.” 

Her final comment was : “ I feel a surging urge 

throughout the Indian populace I have met to date. We 
must act. ..and not delay. Yes, Britain will get a shock when 
the delegation returns.” 

II 

The qualities of Indian women were discussed in an 
article in the Careers, dated April 1944, from which the 
significant passages are quoted below. ' Mrs. Muriel Nichol 
has c riticized , and with a lot of justification, the evil custom 
of purdah which is now essentially on its last legs. Mr. 
Jinnah has also recently advised the Muslim women to come 
out into the light of public affairs and put off, the .usdffs 
v eil on th e she lf o f_a_.bygone_age. It is clear from the 
history of India that neither Hindus nor Muslims have any 
sentimental attachment to the Purdah. There was no purdah 
among the early Aryans, and the women took their full 
share of social activities, even choosing their own husband. 
Purdah ceime into existence as an object of necessity when 
the w’omen of India, like the wealth of India, became an 
object of plunder for the stronger invaders against whom 
the citizens had no means of defence except hoarding and 
hiding. When -wealth went into hoarding, women went 
into hiding. And it is a strange paradox of Indian 
nationality that the Muslims have often adopted the evil 
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customs svhich the Hindus have given up in keeping vrith the 
spirit of the times ! Purdah is one of them. 

THE ORN AIvIENT OF MODESTY ^ 

Modesty is the ornament of a v.oman. nor only in India 
but the -ivorld over. fVithout modests' a v.‘oinan loses halt 
her charm. A rosy blush that adorns the cheeks of a ladf 
at the moments of social embarrasment has in it an element 
ofbeauty which surpasses any physical fascination. A gtt^ 
without a v.’holesome dose of coyness in her mental make-up 
lacks the attractiveness of behaviour svhich grips the 
imagination of a normal youth and converts her defeats to 
conquests. 

Infidelity is an attribute of immodesty as fidelity is ^ 
vnrtue of modesty. A barefaced woman is necessarily a bare- 
minded -woman also. When Shakespeare said, “Infidelity! 
thy name is woman ”, he might as %vell have added, 

“ Immodesty thy name is infidelity Hamlet’s mother 
proved faithless to Hamlet’s father after his death, because she 
tvas considerably immodest before bis death, moving as she 
did freely srith Hamlet’s uncle, and in fact killed her husband 
by poisoning him in the garden while he was lying asleep, m 
conspira'c}' -jritfa Hamlet’s unde who became the king, after his 
brother’s so-called sudden death, and ' married Hamlet’s 
mother svithin ttvo months of her husband’s death, so that 
“the fimeral meat did serve forth the bridal tables,” and it was 
this height of immodesty on the part of a woman which enraged 
-Hamlet and poisoned his mind beyond measure. It is no-iV 
an established - fact of modem psychology' that immodesty 
sooner or later lands a ss’oman in gross act of faithlessness. 

That the Indian tvoman has been modest throughout the 
centuries cannot be denied. 'Diat the Indian woman has 
been covering her head throughout the centuries cannot 
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proved. It is now more than certain that the lightly covering 
of head not to speak of heavy covering of face which passes 
under the name of the Purdah System, did not exist in the 
ancient Ar^-an period. In those da) s men and women moved 
freely and face to face. But this does not mean that the 
women were not modest. This indeed thev were, as they 
have alwais been in India, because modesty has been the persis- 
ting attribute of the Ar)’an womanhood throughout the ages. In 
order to be modest one need not necessarily cover her head 
because one can be modest without veiling her face before 
the public eye, and cm the contrary the heaviest purdah in the 
tvorld cannot conceal the impudence of an immodest woman if 
she is really bant on displaying the low characteristics of her 
soul. During the Vedic period the women were highly 
respected and were treated on the platfrom of equality, and 
took an active part in social and reh’gious functions, because 
they did not cease’ to be modest, even though they were as bold 
and brave as men, wielded the war v. eapons and chose their 
own husbands as any American belle would do to-day, quite 
unh’ke the parental thraldom "'oT' young people that has 
swooped our India and has blackened our social system and 
has taken undue advantage of the excessive modesty of an 
Indian woman. Too mu ch of ev erything is^bad and in fact^ the 
present thraldom of an Indian woman, a gross perversion of 
high Aryan ideals, is directly attributable to the covering of 
her head. 

The Purdah S\ stem, the heat^^ covering of the face as 
contradistinguished from light covering of the head — is child 
of the circumstance created by the rude invader, who cared 
as much for women as for wealth of India. Women were taken 
away as prizes to Central Asia where they commanded a 
high price, and the ladies of India like the ladies of Arabia, 
w'cre forced into the purdah as the only possible means of 
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escape from the preying eyes of a lusty person. But purdali 
has never been able to fulfil its mission, becaure it creates 
temptation instead of serving as a means of aesthetic self-defence 
and has thus failed most miserably, producing as it does quite 
the opposite effect and a woman behind purdah is much more 
exposed to social evils than a woman outside purdah, because 
screen is a stimulus to the lust of the low-bred people. The intro- 
duction of purdah system in India has been a great psychological 
blunder from its vers* inception, and nothing but a die-hard 
tradition keeps this social e\’il still afoot. A woman does 
not need a purdah to be modest, if she is to be modest at all. 
Quite on the contrary, the purdah has been found to conceal 
the immodesty and impudence of a badly bred-up woman in 
the presence of her father-in-law, although outside the house 
she is pleased to show the snarl on her face to every passer-by 
and the meanest hatvker that be. Dare tve call this modesty ? 
Purdah is the greatest enemy of Modesty. A genuine modesty 
is visible in the face and not in the covering of the face. 

A new trend has taken place in our sodal consideration 
since the invasion of the European civib’zation on our sacred 
soil. It is the total abolition of purdah, light or heavy, and in 
any form whatsoever. It also involves a step further, the 
clipping of the hair, and the dressing up of the girls as the 
boys which has become the rage of the American belle. Zviodesty 
comes first, and let our daughters and sisters keep up their 
modesty even if they give up the covering, but a light cover- 
ing of the head does add to the charming modesty of an 
Indian lady, and besides it distinguishes our national dress 
from the common herd of American feminine boys. 

Ill 

SAROjmi NAIDU 

The foremost woman to enter politics, before the coming 
®f "Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, has been and still is, ^Irs. Sarojini 
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Naidu. Sarojini is the only women member, of the Congress 
"Working Committee as Lakshmi has been (and perhaps is 
going to be again) the only woman minister of an Indian 
province. Each of them has carried the brand of nationalism 
behind the traditional purdah into the vety hearts of Indian 
ladies. 

Mrs. Naidu is as good a freedom-fighter as any that may 
be in this unfortunate country'. It is a characteristic of Indian 
'women that, tvhen they believe in an object, there is no turning 
back. They stand as bulwark of strength behind the faltering 
men. Consequently there is a fire in the utterances of Sarojini 
and Lakshmi which tve do not find in the speeches of mere 
males with the possible exceptions of Jawaharlal and Subhas 
Bose. Sarojini said recently ; 

“ It is easier for me to believe that the sun mil never rise 
titan to believe that Hindu-Muslim unity will not be achieved, 
in the very near future. It must and will be achieved. It is 
as inevitable as to-morrow's dawm". She declined to amplify 
the statement further. 

^Yhen Sarojini declined to amplify her statement, she only 
“-exhibited a true characteristic of Indian womanhood. Our 
ladies are persons of action. They are not fascinated by a 
flood of meaningless verbosity. While superfluity marks the 
western women, b revity is the golden thread of fair sex in Indian 
homes. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the only woman member of the 
Congress "Working Committee, declared that the people 
of India had reached the climax of their patience and that 
the present British Cabinet Mission represented the last 
ps>'chological moment ” to ensure the friendship of Britain 
and India in the future”, wrote Fraser Wighton, Reuter’s 
political correspondent. 
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Mrs. Naidu, in the course of an exclusive interview, said, 
“I hope the urgency of the situation has been, if not ..fully, at 
least partially recognised by die people of England.” 

As far as the Congress was concerned, she added, the 
leaders were approaching the matter - with a completely open 
mind. 

Mrs. Naidu said that Congress leaders -were iHlling and 
anxious to co-operate in exploring every possible avenue of 
adjustment and settlement “wihout deviating by a hair’s breadth i 
from their ideal of complete independence. Within the framewoi 
of independence naturally they ivill consider all reasonable 
proposals lor the transfer of power and for the machinery which 
has to be set up in connection with a constitudonal setdement.” 
She warned that this would not be an easy period either for the 
British Ministers or those who represented the Congress or other 
political parties. "There will be currents and cross-currents 
of opposition to a settlement”, she affirmed. 

Mrs. Naidu expected opposition from the Muslim League 
and “very naturally on the part of those whose vested interests 
in India, both commercial and official, are challenged by the 
jjroposed transfer of power.” 

“ A free India,” she said, “would h'ke to choose Britain*, 
among her friends if that is possible, but this is the last 
psychological moment and opportum'ty to ensure that 
friendship.” 

Mrs. Naidu added that if that opportunity were lost she 
, feared — because feeling was high today in .India to the point 
of revolution over the too-long delayed recognition of the right 
of India to be independent — a younger generation might well 
refuse to consider even the possibility of amicable relationships, 

. whether cultural or commercial. 

“ The independence of India is undoubtedly the very 
basis of all freedom of Asia and ■ Africa,” Mrs. Naidu said. 
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adding that so long as India continued to be held against her } 
will by an iron chain, there could be no guarantee of peace inT 
the world. ' 

“ Asia is awake,” she asserted, and Africa is awakening. 
There is certainty of a federation of the coloured 
peoples of the world with which the Europen nations 
will have to deal as one unit. That is what I believe,” 
she underlined. 

Mrs. Naidu, concluding, declared : “It is, therefore, 
the duty of Britain not only in her own interests but in the 
interest of a reconstructed Europe to take a far-sighted view of 
the future and to fulfil her initial task in ensuring Asiatic 
tellowship and friendship by not withholding any' longer from 
India her birthright of freedom whicli will not be a gift to India 
but the restoration of what is her own.” 

IV 

ARUNA ASAF ALI 

Another tigress of nationalism, besides Sarojini and 
Lakshmi, is Mrs. Aruna Asaf Ali. Sirojini, Lakshmi, and 
Aruna form the indomitable trio to-day in the women’s 
world of India. Aru a went underground in 1942 and the 
foxy agents of John Bull found themsehes completely at 
sea. In t is way she testified to the prediction of Chiero 
that the women of India will baffle the British Government 
when they enter politics, Aruna has come dazzling as a 
star out of the Q,uit India Movement. Her immortality' has 
grown not behind the bars but rather out of them. 

“ It is considered ■ in some circles that the British will 
quit India in six weeks, but I am one of those who do 
not believe even now that they have decided to go and '' 
think that they want to get out by one door and re-enter 
fay another,” observed Mrs. Aruna Asaf Ali, addressirig a 
mammoth public meeting. 
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The Punjab was fortunate, said ilrs. Asaf Aii, that 
I^etaji Subhas Chandra Bose had given the people a gift — 
the I. N. A. — which tnev should make the best use of. The 
personnel of the I- N. A., she advised, should be taken by 
Congress Committees. If these people were allowed to 
-deteriorate, the Congress would have to repent. “ Shah 
iSa-waz and Dhillon,'’ she added, should not waste their 
time in making speeches but should get busy in bringing 
about perfect unitj- and harmony in the province.” 

In the Punjab Coalition 2slinistry, she said, had to 
face two enemies — the Britis t Government and the Muslim 
League. The hliaistry should put up such a programme 
which would make the Punjab l^loslems feel that it tvas the 
Congress which really v.as their wcll-•l^isher and not the 
League. 

Mr ,. Asaf All declared in a recent interviev.- v.-ith the 
-4ssodated Press of America ” _ that she does not 
concede the existence of such a thing as a *' Hindu-IMuslim 
problem.” 

“ "What I find,” sbe said, ” is a figbt among a certain 
section of the people for loaves and fishes of offi::e.'’ 

She said she personally did not believe in the parlia- 
mentar}' programme at this juncture, because she considered 
it would distract the Congress attention from “ the freedom 
struggle to administrative afiairs.” 

Congress in oSce should, however, be regarded as a 
period of preparation for the struggle for fieedom,” she 
said. ' 

Mrs. Asaf Ali asserted that the Congress appeal to 
Muslims ” should be to the Muslim masses, instead’ of to 
- the Muslim leaders and I am confident that when such an 
appeal is made they t\ill respond.” 
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She said she proposes an Azad Hind Government 
should be established with the villages as the basis of the 
constitutional structure and that veterans of the Indian 
National Army, who are now in the country, should form the 
nucleus of an Azad Hind army, establishing contacts with the 
masses of the people. 

“ The parliamentaiy' programme which has been 
adopted by our leaders at present would not lead us to our 
freedom,” declared Mrs. Aruna Asaf Ali addressing a 
mammoth meeting. She added that freedom of our country 
could only come by our continuing the struggle which was 
declared on August 9, 1942, when the Congress gave a call to 
the people of India to drive the British out of India, 

Mrs. Aruna Asaf Ali was speaking at a reception 
which was accorded to her on behalf of the Bombay Provincizd 
Congress Committee. 

Recalling her underground life during the last three 
and half years , Mrs. Aruna Asaf Ali said that they had 
resolved on the day the All-India Congress Committee 
adopted the “ Q,uit India ” Resolution, to continue the 
slnigglc for the freedom of our countr>\ “ Even though 
the Congress might not have officially sponsored the Q,uit 
India Movement, we believed that the Congress had given 
the call and we readily responded to it,” she declared. 
“ We might have faltered in the path and we might have 
been caught by the police and locked up behind the prison 
bars, but the battle for freedom continued. Forty crores 
of ^dians^who had risen in revolt against the foreign rulers 
v/crc determined , to free our country from the fetters of 
British Imperialism. If our leaders, who could guide us in 
our freedom movement were taken away from the people 
and locked up inside the cells, the only possible means of 
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continuing the struggle was by some of us going under- 
ground. Our only aim was to see the country liberated 
and the British rule in our country completely liquidated.” 

“NEW TRAP” 

Speaking about the future programme before the 
people of this country, Mrs. Aruna Asaf Ali warned againsf 
a new trap tvhich was being prepared by the British Govern- 
ment to continue their hold on India intact. She referred 
to the latest move of the British Government in making an 
offer of a National Government and a Constituent Assembly 
to determine the future constitution of India and reiterated 
her conviction that the parliamentary’ programme of the 
Congress would not bring us nearer the goal of our freedom, 
and independence. She said that the Britbh Government 
had realised that they had to change their tactics in dealing 
with the people of India. The British Government, there- 
fore, had held out this bait to our leaders so as to by-pass 
the main demand of freedom of this country’. 

“ Our leaders think that freedom for our country is 
coming soon and the British Government is earnest in granting 
freedom to our country ” said Mrs. Aruna Asaf Ali. She, 
however, had no faith in the bonafides of the British Govern- 
ment. She asked wh-y many patriots in India were still 
kept imprisoned and ivhy the police frequently resorted to 
firing and lathi charge wherever popular demonstrations ar:- 
organised for the cause of our freedom She asked the 
people of this country to prepare themselves for a new struggle 
f, which was bound to come : “ The people of this country' 

[^s^uld jevolt -against the British rule rather than die by' 
Etari’ation in the famine which was threatenins. ” 

' L, - - - - ° 
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V 

CREATION OF HEROINES 

The problem of India is to create tliousands and 
thousands of Sarojinis, Lakshmis and Arunas. Once we have 
the heroines of this type, our independence cannot be far 
•off. And if we have not enough of sturdy amazons, there 
is little use that we can make of freedom. The mothers 
of mankind have the destiny of civilization in their hands. 
Democracy will have a bloodless reputation only when 
the children suck it with their mother’s milk. Now how to 
revive the golden Ar^’an ideals among the women of India ? 
The most conservative reply to this question is offered by the 
Tamil Mahatma. 

The address that Mr. C. Rajagopalachari delivered at 
the convocation of the Shreemati Nathibai Damodar 
Thackersey Indian Women’s University was full of sound 
advice. Ihere are rome ultra-modern persons who might 
think it old-fashioned, but on second thoughts even they 
would realise that it gave the right kind of advice to young* 
girl graduates. Rajaji said to them, “ Marry a^rjhe con- 
clusion of vQur studies rather than find independent, pro- . 
fessions, unless indeed your special gifts urge you from tvithin 
to serve society without any intermediary channel of the 
•family.” Evidently the learned speaker divided educated 
women into two classes — the few who are exceptionally 
gifted and the many who possess average ability, for the 
former he prescribed the service of society through the 
exercise of their special aptitudes and to the latter he recom- 
mended the normal path of service through building up a 
family. One fails, however, to understand who these women 
of genius are and hotv they are to discover their potentiali- 
ties. The history of the world shows that even women of 
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genius have risen to the heights of achievement only after 
they have been mairied to men of kindred disposidons or 
have found the congenial partners with whom they have 
worked in harmony. He has been generally a man tvhose 
interest has been identical or one who has let his life-partner 
pursue her . otvn vocation without any kind of hindrance. 
History recalls several instances of this kind, and it is 
unnecessary to refer to them. One example may, however, 
be cited to prove the point. Madarn^ Curm, the worU- 
f amou s French_scientist, would not have been such a great 
woman if she had not married the famous French scientist. 
It was her happy marriage that led to the full flowering of 
her genius. But in every society there are bound to be 
exceptions to the rule. As some men adopt a vow of celibacy 
to serve the highest ends of life, so can women. Instead of 
running homes, they can dedicate themselves to the sertdce 
of humanity. The glory of such tvomen is great, but they 
are few and far between. What Rajaji said applied to 
these exceptional women. It was not, however, necessary to 
rub this truth in because the woman of extraordinary ability 
would seek her salvation in her own ^\•ay without seeking 
advice from anybody and without caring for the opinion of 
others. . ^ , 

Rajaji was, however, on undebatable ground when he 
asked girl students to marry after the conclusion of their 
studies. By saying so he practically warned them against 
finding independent profession for themselves. The so-called 
modern woman of to-day has come to acquire strange 
notions about her independence. She thinks that economic 
independence is the chief requisite in life, and that marriage 
spells slavery. She wants therefore to enter a profession 
and earn her own living. By doing so she feels that she 
is revolting against the tyranny of the male in the form of 
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a husband. Such advanced notions have not worked suo 
cessFully in practice, and therefore the normal path in life 
for educated women is the path of marriage and motherhood. 
Rajaji was right in saying that noble and educated mothers 
would usher in a better day for India through- better 
organised families. This means that the rearing up of a 
family is not only a domestic duty but national service. The 
duty devolves on mothers of bringing up noble sons and 
daughters, who can be an asset for their motherland. 

' Mothers have to educate their children in such a way that 
> they become good citizens, imbued with the patriotic spirit and 
! full of constructive ability. 

For this purpose India requires educated mothers. 
Mothers should understand mother-craft, household manage- 
ment and the art of bringing up children. These, as every 
educationist -will aver, arc matters which require specialised 
studies. The curriculum at girls’ schools and colleges should 
therefore be different from that meant for boys. This may 
not be all along the line, but there must be differentiation 
at least in the matter of a few subjects. Those who advocate 
sex equality in the matter of studies ignore this very vital 
aspect of education. They forget that the obj ective of edu- 
cation for boys cannot be the same as for girls. Rajaji was 
therefore perfectly justified in saying, “ The education that 
we should give to girls is one that should equip them for 
undertaking the duties of enlightened mothers, the task of 
upbringing children both boys and girls, in the critical 
early years of their age.” In other words, the education of 
girls, by far and large, should be home-centred and not 
career-centred. It follows naturally from this that there 
should be separate institutions for boys and girls. There 
are many persons who think that this is an obsolete view 
of things. They should remember, however, what even the 
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most ardent advocates of co-education in the west want it 
to be practised with so many safeguards that in actual 
working it becomes easier to do away with it. For instance, 
they want that co-education should be practised at the early 
stages .of children’s education. But even there, due precau- 
tions must be taken against its misuse. So far as co-educa- 
tion in the higher stages is concerned, there is a great deal 
of feeling against it even in some of the progressive coun- 
tries of the world. They feel that its results have not been 
on the whole beneficial, and therefore it must not be 
^ attempted. It w'as in the light of all this that Rajaji said that 
) girl students should be isolated from boy students in the 
^ most critical years of their life. If this is not done, there 
might be a great deal of trouble. But this is merely the 
negative aspect of the problem. Its positive advantage 
consists in this that girls can have an education best suited 
to their needs. They can develop themselves unhindered 
by any extraneous conditions and they can specialise in 
those subjects for which God and nature gave them an 
aptitude. This is 'what Rajaji meant when he said, " Se^s^ 
parate universities for girls therefore are not merely ^ j 
question of protection and of isolating the girls from boys 
during the period of life, full of chances of error, but are \ 
intended for imparting a special kind of education and for-' 
furnishing special tests.” 

VI 

WE DON'T WANT DOLLS 

Against this there is the radical advice offered by 
Jawaharlal Nehru. He does not believe that, while man is 
the bread-winner, woman’s place is in the house. He scorns 
tlie idea that the chief delight of vs'oman should be in 
skilfully rearing her children and serving her revered 
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ciders. He does not agree with this ideal of woman’s educa- 
tion. Women, he says, should not make a profession of 
marriage. Her lot should not be one of secondary import- 
ance. She should not be merely the “ devoted helpmate, the 
follower and the obedient slave of her husband.” 

" The future of India, ” says Jawaharlal, “ cannot 
consist of dolls and playthings and if you made half the 
population of a country' a mere plaything of the other half, 
an encumbrance on others, how will you make progress ? 
Therefore, I say, that you must face the problem boldly 
and attack the roots of the evil. We have purdah and 
child-marriage and denial of rights to women in many fields. 
G o to any country' and you will see bright-faced boys and 
gi rls p laying and growing strong in mind and body;. Here 
children of the s^ame age are kept in purdah locked ttp in 
cages almost and denied in a large measure all freedom. 
They arc married just when they should be growing physi- 
cally and intellectually and are thus stunted and made miser- 
able for life,” 

A great French idealist, Charles Fourrier, once said ; 
“One could judge the degree of civilization of a country 
by the social and political position of its women.” 

“ And if w'e have tO| judge of India to-day, ” says 
Nehru, “ we shall have to judge of her by her women. The 
future that we build up will also be judged by the position of 
Indian women ’’ 

And if we have to judge the degree of civilization of 
women themselves, we shall have to judge them by the 
standards of Sarojini, Lakshmi, and Aruna. 
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CHAPTER SECOND 

The Nehru of India 

Men are ideas that a mind sends forth. 

From them to me all flows, yet is internal ; 

Cheek to cheek we lie across the distance. 

Space in communion binds us in one thought. 

JULES ROMAIN'S 

(Translated from the French by Joseph T- Shipley.) 

The Nehrus belong to India and India belongs to the 
Nehrus. The heroic trials and tribulations undergone by 
the family of Vijaya Lakshaal Pandit since the annihilation 
of the Mogul Empire in India are only paralleled by 
the heroic trials and tribulations undergone by the family 
of Madame Ghiang Kai-Shek since the extermination of the 
Manchu Empire in China. The assets of India were 
looted by Britain and the assets of China were plundered 
by Japan, but liabilities of each cradle of civilization had 
to be taken over by the leaders of the people. The crown 
and the thrones went to the Cyclopes of Imperialism, but 
the cross and the thorns fell to the poor lot of the Goddess of 
Democracy. 

I 

THE RISE OF NEHRU FAMILY 

The rise of the Nehru famUy synchronized tvith the 
fall of the Mogul Empire. In fact the Moguls generously 
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helped the Nehrus to lift their heads above the toils and 
turmoils of monarchy-mauled denizens. 

" We were Kashmiris ”, says Jaw’aharlal Nehru, the 
illustrious brother of Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. Over t%vo 
hundred years age, early in the eighteenth century, our] 
ancestors came down from that mountain valley to seek fame ^ 
and fortune in the rich plains below. Those were the days r 
of the decline of the Mogul Empire after the death of', 
Aurangzeb, and Farrukhsiar was the Emperor. Raj Kaul ' 
was the name of that ancestor of ours and he had gained 
eminence as a Sanskrit and Persian scholar in Kashmir. 
He attracted the notice of Farrukhsiar during the latter’s 
visit to Kashmir, and, pro bably at the Emperor’s instance, 
the family .jnigrated tol^lhi, _the imperial capital, about 
the year 1716. A jagir with a house situated on the banks 
of a canal had been granted to Raj Kaul, and from the fact 
of this residence, ‘Nehru’ (from nahar, a canal) came to be 
attached to his name. Kaul had been the family name ; 
this changed to Kaul-Neliru ; and, in later years, Kaul 
dropped out and we became simply Nehrus.” 

For a fairly long time the Nehrus had good connections 
with the Emperor of Delhi and later on when the East India 
Company became powerful, the Nehrus enjoyed responsible 
positions under the Company. But the Indian Revolt of 
1857 adversely affected the fortunes of the Nehru family, 
who lost all their money and other possessions. When Fate \ 
began to frown on them, the Nehrus made a move to / 
Agra. It was in Agra that Pandit Moti Lai Nehru, the 
father of Jawaharlal, was born on May 6, 1861. Bansi ’ 
Dhar Nehru, one of the two uncles of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, was employed in the judicial department of the 
British Government, and the other uncle, Nandlal Nehru, 
after being the Diwan of an Indian State in Rajputana 
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for about ten years, studied law and practised as a lawer 
in Agra. Pandit Motilal Nehru ^s'as educated in the 
Muhammadan Muhtabs till the age of twelve and acquired 
a working’ knowledge of Persian and Arabic. Afterv.ards 
he joined the Government High Scuool at Ca-.rapore and 
passed the Entrance Examination in the first ditdsion. At 
the kluir Central College, Allahabad, Motilal underwent 
his collegiate course and amongst his fellow students at 
college was Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, ilotilal’s 
college career ended with his failure in his B. A. examina- 
tion but in the short period of three months which he 
devoted to the study of Law. he passed the Vakil’s exami- 
nation topping the list of successful candidates. After 
sendng the term of apprenticeship for three years at Gawn- 
pore, Motilal went to Allahabad to practise in the High 
Court. It was in the historic city of Allahabad that Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru was bom on the November 14, 1889. 

II 

- PANDIT MOTILAL NEHRU 

Pandit Motilal Nehru and Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 
were born on the same day, month and year — MayR_l§SL 
The one tvas a politician while the other a poet, ''but both 
of them have srrved the country in a magnificent way. 

Motilal won a gold medal in the High Court Vakils’ 
examination and soon established a flourishing practice at 
Allahabad. He built a luxurious palace called Anand 
Bhawan and later on presented it to the nation. In this 
house tvas born Vijaya Lakshmi the beloved daughter of his father 

After the Jallianwala tragedy Motilal took active part 
in politics and called upon the Moderate group to join the 
radical bloc of politicians under Gandhiji. He presided 
over the Amritsar Session of the Congress. All along he 
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had represented the Rightist Group, but the Jallianwala 
shook the very fcucdations of his polidcs. 

After the Srst fiush of the Non-co-openition Movement^ 
^flodlal and C. R- Das joined together to found the Stvarajist 
Party for the purpose of entering legislatures to give battle to 
the bureaucracy iro m vdthin. He followed Mahatma Gandhi 
all the same and call ed him “ a bit of a dandy ” because of 
his sootlessly vrhite khaddar. 

ilodlai was soon dissatisSed with the Legislatures. 
He soon realised that John Buh could not be dethroned by 
pin-pricking. So the Svrarajist psrty faded away as 
naturally as leaves in autumn. Motilal lest all faith in con- 
stitutionalism v.'hich vms hitherto the mainstay of his career. 
Thenceforvmrd he thought more and more in terms of revolu- 
tionary* politics. 

He passed away on February* 6, 1931, when Gandhiji 
had launched his Satyngraha. He said to Gandhiji : 

“ I am going scon and I shall not be here to sec Sv.-araj. 
Bat I knevr that yo’u have won it. ' 

ni 

FROM B AHAD UR SHAH TO QUEEN VICTORIA 

The change of Indian imperialism from the Moguls to 
the British, from Bahadur Shah to Queen Victoria, was efiect- 
cd in the ov^n of IS57. 

*■ .After their first defeat at the hands of the British in 
1S57 in Bengal ”, thus ran the historic Prcclamadon of the 
Prc-.-isional Government of Azad Hind, “the Indian people 
fought an uninterrupted series of hard and bitter battles 
over a stretch of one h*undred years. The history of this 
period teams with examples of unparalleled heroism and 
self-sacrifice. And in the pages of that history*, the names of 
Siraj'uddula and Vlohanial of Bengal, Haider Ali, Tippu 
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Sultan and Velu Tampi of South India, Appa Sahib 
Bhonsle and Peshwa Baji Rao of Maharashtra, the Begum 
of Oudh, Sardar Shyam Singh Attariwala of the Punjab 
and last but not the least. Rani Laxmibai of Jhansi, Tatia 
Topia, Maharaj Kumvar Singh of Dumraon and Nana 
Sahib among others — the names of all these warriors are 
for ever engraved in letters of gold. Unfortunately for us, 
our forefathers did not at first realize that the British con- 
stituted a grave threat to the whole of India and they 
■did not therefore put up a united front against the enemy. 
Ultimately, when the Indian people were roused to the 
reality of the situation, they made a concerted move and 
under the flag of Bahadur Shah in 1857, they fought their 
last war as free men. In spite of a series of ^rilliant 
victories in the early stages of this tvar, ill-luck and 
• faulty leadership gradually brought about their final 
.collapse and subjection. Nevertheless, such heroes as the 
\Rani of Jhansi, Tatia Topia, Kunwar Singh and Nana 
.f’Sahlb live like eternal stars in the nation’s memory to inspire 
/us to greater deeds of sacrifice and valour. 

The Indian Nation was forcibly disarmed after the 
Revolt of 1857. It was subjected to terror and brutality. 
The Indian people lay prostrate for a while. The grand- 
father of Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, Ganga Dhar Nehru, was 
Kotwal of Delhi for sometime -before the greit Revolt of 
1857. And he died at the early age of thirty-four in 1851. 
These four years which marked the transition of India from 
the Moguls to the British, or rather from the Company to 
the Crown, were the hardest years for the Nehrus. And little* 
wonder, if troubles and turmoils hurried Mrs. Pandit’s grand- , 
father to death in the prime of his life. 

The Revolt of 1857 put an end to Nehru family’s con- 
nections wth Delhi. The Nehrus lost all they possessed. 
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They joined the host of fugitives fleeing from the imperial 
city. And they went to Agra. The father of Vijaya Lakshmi wa& 
not born then. But her uncles were already youngmen. 
And they knew a sprinkling of English. But this knowledge- 
proved of tremendous use. As the Nehrus were flying for 
t heir lives from the clutches of British troops, they had .with 
them a little girl who was very beautiful. Some English 
soldiers met them on the way. They suspected this little aunt 
of Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit to be an English girl. And they 
accused her uncles of having kidnapped the English child. 

“ From accusation to summary justice and punishment, 
says Jawaharlal, “ was usually a matter of minutes those days, 
and my uncle and others of the family might well have found 
themselves hanging on the nearest tree,” 

But the uncle’s knowledge of English was fortunate. 
It delayed matters a little. Then someone who knew them 
passed that way. And he rescued them. 

With the knowledge of English the Nehrus worked 
themselves into the good books of the English masters as with 
the knowledge of Persian they had climbed into the good 
books of the Mogul monarchs. After the death of Vijaya 
Lakshmi’s grandfather, the burden of the family fell on the 
shoulders of her uncles. The elder uncle, Bans! Dhar Nehru, 
entered the judicial department of the British Government, 
Obviously he knew English ■well enough. The younger uncle 
also studied law and settled down as a lawyer at Agra. The 
father of Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit lived with the latter. And 
he grew up under his sheltering care. 

The grandmother of Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit was a, 
woman of tremendous will. She was not accustomed to be 
ignored. It is now nearly half a century since her death. 
But she is still remembered amongst old Kashmiri women. She 
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was a most dominating person. And slse was quite a terror 
if her wll v.-as flouted. These traits of strong ■s'dll v.-erem^l:ed 
in the character of ^Mjaya Latshmi’s father. The same strain 
runs through her veins as well her brother's and sister’s. In 
fact a strong will is a marked feature of the Nehras. young 
and old, and it has helped them to play a dominant part in 
the life of the country iVhen Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit floored 
Sir Feroze Rhan Noon at San Francisco, s’ne ^^•as obslously 
exhibiting the strength of her grandmother ! 

IV 

FROM MOTILAL TO J-AWAH.ARL.AL 
Alofilal Nehru v.ns born on May 6, l£61j and his son 
Av-as bom on November 14, 1839. These tscenU'-eight years 
marked the low ebb of political life in India. For the British 
these were the years of recondiiation. For Indians these vrere 
the years of preparation. The masses v.-ere preparing to fight 
the new battle nith new weapons. The princes had lost the 
freedom of India. It v.-as now for the people to get it back. 

ilotilal, the father of Vijaya Laks’nmi Pandit, was a 
posthumous child. Her grandfather had died three months 
earlier. The latter bdonged to the old order of things- No 
wonder, he could not long survive the shock of the New Order 
after tee Res-olt of 1857. ' - 

‘Tn a little painting that we have of my grandfather,” sa^-s 
Nehru, “ he wears t’ae Mogul court dress vrith a curved 
sword in his hand, and might rvcll be taken for a Zvlogul 
nobleman.” 

IVhile the grandfather of Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit sms 
Mogul in spirit, her fat’ner svas brought np in the cradle of 
English influences. Having mastered Persian and Arabic, he 
. took to learning English in his early teens. He was attracted to 
^Veste^n dress and IVestem ways. He v. as wild in his be- 
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'liaHour and -chiefly notable for his numerous pranks and 
escapades. Eut his English professors were fond of fiini and 
■often got him out of a scrape. He was too naughty to 
graduate. But he topped the list of High Court Vakils’ 
examination. 

The father of Vijaya Lakshmi was keen on getting on in 
life. Late offered prizes for the successful, and Motilal took 
them. He served apprenticeship for three years at Gawnpore. 
Then he moved to Allahabad to work in the Eligh Court. 
His elder brother. Pandit Nand Lai Nehru, having died, the 
burdens of carrying on .a large family fell on his shoulders. 
Motilal plunged himself into tvork. He was bent on success. 
And for many months he cut himself from everything else. 
He became a slave to the jealous mistress of law. But he 
established himself as a successful lawyer. The aggressive v 
spirit of his childhood was not curbed. It gave him the 
will to’' power. Directed to his profession it brought hima./ 
roaring succ^. '■ 

The times were not turbulent. And yet it was a fateful 
period. In the political history of India it tvas then that many 
•of the knottiest problems stared us in the face. Nationalism 
had begun taking root, in\isibly and imperceptibly. 

Brittania was “ ruling the waves ”. The ring of slavery 
had already been tightened around the body politic of India. 
The idea of “ Diridc and Rule ” had already been success- 
’ fully tried bv the whiteman. The Indian Nation had long 
been lulled to slumber like a baby. The sudden, jerky mid- 
night awakening up of the year 1857 had been quietened into 
another dream. Lord Curzon, the then Viceroy of India, sang 
pleasant lullabies. 

There had been enough of sleeping. The baby was 
beginning to yaw-n. The British cradle %vas getting too hot 
for the Indian babv. 


f 
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The Indian ^tional Congress was founded in 'the y^r 
1885. The late Allan Octavian Hume fathered it twfh a 
view to ventilate the cause of the suffering masses. It re- 
mained just a sort of semi-loyal lukewarm society, “ accepting 
in a loyal spirit ” the baits and the crumbs thrown by British 
diplomats every now and then. It admired the Government 
for its “ liberal spirit ” in giving effect to some trivial con- 
stitutional measures. Minor questions like the inclusion of 
Indians in higher Government services, etc., ^^•ere engaging 
its attention. ^ 

The Indian National Congress fascinated the English- 
knowing middle classes. The father of Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 
visited its early sessions. And he gave it theoretical allegia- 
nce. But he took little interest in its deliberations. Motilal 
loved fight. But there was little fight in the politics of the 
Indian National Congress. And so he kept aloof. 

Motilal Nehru was even then a nationalist. But he 
admired the Englishmen. He loved the English ways. He 
had a feeling that his countrymen had fallen low. And 
they almost deserved what they had got. There was a trace 
-of contempt in his eyes for the talkative politician. But he 
had plenty of money. And he lived as he liked. 

The father of the family was in this state of mind when 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the illustrious brother of Vijaya Lakshmi, 
was born four years after the birth of Indian National* 
Congress. 

V 

FROM JAWAHARLAL TO VgAYA LAKSHMI 

Ja\raharlal Nehru was bom in 18B9 and his sister, 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit was born in 1900. These eleven years 
were, the eleventh hour of the twentieth century, any they 
marked momentous movement of nationalism in India. Sir 
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Ferozshah Mehta was president of the Indian National 
Congress in 1890. He presided over the Bombay Session. 

“ If I might use a prescribed, but not unscriptural, 
phrase,” he said, “ we might give even the devil his due. It 
is on the third stage, the era of achievemjnt that we have 
now entered.” 

Sir Ferozeshah was right. A growing desire of self- 
assertion was visible as early as 1893. 

“ I am certain, ” said Lord Gross, “ that in the course 
of a few years the Indian people will force us to do them, 
justice.” 

“ We desire, ” replied Dadabhoy Naoroji, '' that all 
necessary reforms and acts of justice should be spontaneous 
on the part of Britain, in good grace and in good time as 
gifts claiming our gratitude, and not to tvait till forced, with 
loss of grace from the giver and loss of gratitude from the 

receiver.*’.. 

i y 

By^ the year 1899 things were taking a. definite shape. 
India was finding friends in England. W. S. Caine, a Member 
of. Parliament was one of them. He wrote to R. C. Dutt 
who presided over the Lucknow Session in 1899 as foUotvs : 

“My love to the Indian people, my belief in their 
future as a great governing portion of the British Empire, and ' 
my conviction of their mutual capacity for self- Government 
deepens and strengthens every year.” 

Events of great importance were happening in India 
' and the world in 1900. New life was astir every^vhe^e. Im- 
perial conflicts were in the air. New emotions had over- 
whelmed the world on the eve of the new centtuy. It was 
still the age of Queen Victoria, and Victorian tranquillity 
as the marked feature of the English character. 
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In 1899 an expedition had been sent to South Africa. 
The former Boer Republics were being incorporated in the 
British Dominions, Before the summer of the year was half 
through, crisis occurred in China. Lord Curzon was called 
upon to equip and despatch an expeditionary force to assist 
in Coping with the situation, and to suppress a weaker nation. 

■ The Imperial Russian Government had made repeated 
attempts' at diplomatic contacts rwth Afghanistan. Russian 
activity across the border in the North was therefore aggrava- 
ting Lord Curzon’s insomnia. 

IV 

FULL-FLEDGED FAMILY 

The year 1900 was also a year of .drought and famine 
an India, and the showers of rain synchronized with the 
birth of Vijaya 'Lakshmi Pandit. The new baby tvas a 
welcome addition to the family. It was the heyday of Pandit 
Motilal’s professional career. And the little boy Jawaharlal, 
now eleven years old, was glad to have a baby for a com- 
panion. She was called Swamp. 

Motilal built a new house only a year before Srvarup 
"'as bom and called it Anand Bhawan. The house had a big 
garden and a’swimming pool. Additional buildings were put 
up. Afterwards Motdal handed it over to the Indian National 
Congress for its headquarters. It was renamed Swaraj 
Bhawan. And the father buUt another home for the family. 

Seven years later was bom another baby girl called 
Krishna. Thus the house of Pandit and Mrs. l^Iotilal was lit 
up with two girls and a boy. The children were brought up 
under English tutors. They had a merry time in the -large 
rambling house with big verandahs all round and a huge 
garden. On one side of the house there was a lawn, with a 
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a summer house and a tennis court. At the back there was a 
fruit garden. 

In the course of time Swarup (Vijaya Lakshmi) and her 
brother and her sister were married. New members were 
added to the family. All of them took a vigorous part in the 
Satyagraha movement and went to jail several times. Pandit 
Motilal Nehru was the President of the Amritsar Session oT 
the Indian National Congress in 1919. Tawaharlal becam e 
the President of the Congress jn. J929, J936^^d 1937. Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit was a Minister in U. P. when the Congress 
took over Provincial Governments, before the war drove the 
patriots into the wildernes s. 

Then in the cruel course of time, the husband of Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit was cut off in the prime of his life. Her 
father and mother shuffled off the mortal coil. And the great 
house began to wear a deserted appearance because the wife 
of Jawaharlal Nehru also left this earthly abode'in 1936. 

The Nehru family had staked their all for the freedom 
of the country. They had spared neither mind nor might nor 
money for the noble cause of political emancipation when 
other aristocrats of India were enjoying in their cosy houses. 
The Nehrus had a cosy palace too, but they laid their personal 
comforts at the feet of Mother India. Alotilal Nehru and the 
members of his family have fought bravely for the people and 
those who have died, they have died on the national front 
v.-hile doing their duty. 

The atmosphere around the Bhawan is grim. The 
massive pillars of the building stand silent and heavy. They 
bespeak of the sufferings of the Nehru family. It appears as 
if the occupants of, this building are busy tackling a huge 
problem of the emancipation of 403 million souls of India from 
foreign yoke. They will have no rest until they finish the 
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task set before them. Anand Bhawan is not merely a residentia l 
building. It is a' contemplative abode for its owners. They 
seem to have decided to enjoy no home life until their mother- 
land is free. There come a crowd of men, women and 
children. They are pilgrims from far and wide. After their 
morning dip in the holy Triveni,- they come up there to have 
a view of the famous building wherein the Nehrus, the most 
loved family of India, h've. To them Anand Bha\van is no 
less sacred than the banks of the holy Ganges. They, all of 
them, bow low before the massive structure, have a look 
round and go away. Nobody interrogated them for tres- 
passing the premises. The, building h'ke its occupants belongs 
to the public. 

IV 

mONIFICENT MEMORIES 

There have existed closest ties of affection among the 
members of the Nehru family during all these stormy years 
in the history of India. And these have helped them to 
weather all difficulties bravely ..and fearlessly. They have not 
lost temper in the worst dajs inside and outside the British 
prisons. 

“ T awaharla l. ” ^vrites Krishna, the younger sister, " has 
one unfailing quality, no matter whe r e he is . in priso n o r 
outside, however busy, tired or weary he may be, he seldom 
forgets a birthday anniversary oranv other important occasio n. 
It is these little acts of thoughtfulness of his that endear him 
so deeply to those who know him.” 

Jawahar wrote from .prison ; 

It has recently occurred to me that the British Govern- 
ment by issuing an order under section 144 on me and by 
subsequently arresting me on the 1 9th October forget a most 
important e\ent on that day — and the beautiful and artistic gift 
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that I should have made to my dearly beloved sister, did not 
materialise — this lapse on my part was most unfortunate. But 
I hasten to correct it.’ Therefore, take yourself to a book- 
shop and choose some volumes containing wisdom of the 
ancients, and the faith of the middle ages and the scepdcism 
of the present and the glimpses of the glory that is to be and 
take them and pay for them and consider them the belated, 
but loving gift of some loving but absent minded brother 
who thinks often of his little sister. And read these chosen 
volumes and out of them construct a magic city, full of dreams, 
castles and flowering gardens and running brooks, where 
beauty and happiness dwell and the ills that this sorry world 
of ours suffers from can gain no admittance — and life will 
then become one long and happy endeavour, a ceaseless 
adventure to build this city of magic and drive away all the 
ugliness and misery around us”.'^ 

Jawahar Lai once wrote : 

“ You ^mte of 1928 and of our compact family then. 
Now many of our beloved ones are dead and the other scatter- 
ed and isolated, unable even to see each other. That lesson 
is repeated in each generation through personal experience. 
Integration follows disintegration, but each integration is 
perhaps on a higher level than the previous one, for it carries 
sub-consciously somewhere the memory of past successes and 
failures. The burden of the past pursues us, and yet it 
is both a burden and an inspiration, for it drags us down and 
at the same dme pushes us on. Sometimes we feel vital, 
youthful and full of energy, at other times thousands of years 
weigh us do .vn and we feel old and a little weary at this long 
and interminable pilgrimage. Both are part of us and make 
us what we arc and out of that ceaseless intermingling and 
conflict something new is always rising. 
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^Yhen I was a child 1 remember our family consisting 
of twenty persons or more all liwng together as joint families 
do. I sa\v that large family disintegrate and then each part 
forms itself into a nucleus of integration ; and yet silken bonds 
of affection and common interests joined these separate parts 
and there tras always an int^ration of the laree v.-hole. That 
process continues and normally you trould hardly notice, it 
but when events hasten it there is a shock. Think of what 
happened in ChinS during the past five y ears and of the 
cataclysm that has overwhelmed hundreds of thousands of 
familieSj yet the nation lives, more Utal than ever, and in- 
dividuals are born and grow and carry on the tradition 
of the race and humanity' in spite of the catastrophe. I^Mme 
times feel that we in Indi^ would be the better for some_such 
mass Spenence. Any way we are having our own expjmence 
and thus building up slowly but surely a new nation”. 

It is this noble family to t\ hi ch belongs Vijaya Lakshmi 
and she has the great qualities of her great brother. For years 
she has fought in the non-violent struggle for independence 
shoulder to shoulder v.ith her brother. Manfully she carried 
out the duties of a Minister in United Provinces. If we 
compare her with other members of her family, we find 
that she is but a chip of the old block. The patriotism of 
her father and scholarship of her forefathers runs through her 
veins. The iron will of her grandmother strengthens her fabric 
of patriotism. 

It is not by mere chance that Vijaya Lakshmi finds 
herself in a position, of eminence today. It is the result of 
untold sacrifices undergone by herself and her family. The 
Nehrus have become in India an embodiment of patriotism. 
Vijaya Lakshmi, whose character-study is the subject of this 
book, is the flower of the best Nehru traditions. 





CHAPTER THIRD 

The Golden Girl 

I am the pure lotus. 

Springing up in splendour 

Fed by the breath of Ra. 

Rising in the sunlight, 

Out of soil and darkness, 

I blossom in the Field. 

— AN EGYPTIAN SONG 
(Translated by Rebert Hillyer.) 

If Lakshmi means the Goddess of Gold, the name is 
completely applicable to Mrs. Vijay Lakshipi, Pandit. She 
was not only born with a golden spoon in her mouth 
but she also dished out gold to others. 

“ I am supposed to be a rain-bringer !” said Jawaharlal 
recently. 

Whether Jawaharlal is a rain-bringer or not, Goddess 
Lakshmi is, and Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit certainly proved 
to be one. She brought with her the horn of plenty and 
showered milk and honey on sons of the soil. There was a 
great drought in the country before her birth and welcome 
showers of rain followed it. 

Moreover, she tvas born at a time ^vhen the Nehru 
family was at its brightest. In fact, only a )ear before Motilal 
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^ Neliru had built the palatial Anand Bhawan with a beautiful 
^ s\\-iinining tank %vherem Litde Jawaharlal used to push Sir 
'\Tej Bahadur Sapru who did not know' swimming. »’ 

Jawaharlal Nehru w'as eleven years old. But he w^as feel- 
ing very lonely. He was full of excitement only when he was 
makine fresh discoveries in Anand ^arran.^ ^He loved to 
watch the labourers at work. He had learnt to srnm and felt 


quite at home in and under the water. He went for a bath 
at all odd hours. It was a novelty. And the electric installed 
there was an object of novelty. He enjo}’^ed bathing parties 
hugely. 

I 

THE BIRTH OF THE B.ABY 


A terrible famine was staring India in the face. Although 
summer was svearing on, there was no sign of rain. This 
alarming prospect dragged Lord Gurzon from the breezy 
atmosphere of the Simla hills to the famine areas. 

It was just then, on the 18th August, 1900 that Swarup 
Kumari Nehru (or Vljaya Lakshmi Pandit) was bom at 
Allahabad. 

It was not Lord Gurzon’s ^■isit to the famine areas but 
Swarup Rani’s descending on earth, which brought rains. 

At the time as already stated Ja^^•ahar Lai was about 
eleven years old. The birth of a sister was — a “ domestic 
event”. And it absorbed his attention. 


“ I had long nourished a secret grievance, ” he saj-s, “ at 
not having any bro'hers or sisters when every body else seemed 
to have them, and the prospect of having at least a baby 
brother or sister all to myself was exhilarating. Father tvas 
then in Europe. I remember waiting anxiously in the 
verandah for the “ event”. One of the doctors came and told 
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me of it and added presumably as a joke that I must be glad 
that it u’as not a boy who would have taken a share in my 
patrimony. I felt bitter and annoyed at the thought that anyone- 
should imagine that I could harbour such -a vile notion”. 

She was bom not w-ith a golden spoon in her mouth for* 
her father had earned name and fame. The costliest luxuries 
of life w-ere avilable in the family. The family members called 
her “ Swarup”. She was extremely lovely. And she was 
therefore “ made much of ” in the family. Any one so beautifuL 
as she was should naturally become a darling of the family. 

At that time her father had costliest dogs, cars ancT 
caniages. As he was himself very fine horseman he had many 
horses of good breed in his stable. He also bought ponies for 
the children. And Stvamp with other children of the family,, 
learat to ride. 

At a very early age she accompained her father andl 
mother on a voyage to Europe. They also paid a visit to> 
Germany. Jawahar Lai Nehm was at the time at Harrow. 

It tvas then that her father engaged a European 
governess. Her name was Miss Hooper. She is described 
as a XTry fine governess. She had ext’-emely good qualificationsj 
And she came from a very good family. She was in fact 
brought up in many respects, like an only child. Spoilt sons: 
axe in abundance. But a spoilt daughter is a variety in India. 
Friends of the family, therefore, expressed their anxiet}'; 
They ipredicted -difficulties for her. 

II 

R3DIKG TO PO^VER 

'One day a rich client of her father, who saw her. out foe 
•a ’ride. He 'was much perturbed. 
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“ Why,” he asked her father, “ is it necessary for her to 
have this freedom, to be in the charge of an English governess 
and to be educated as if she were a boy ?” 

The old gentleman’s vision, like that of others of his age 
and generation, was limited. No doubt he -svas fond of her. 
But as he knew that she rvould be married in some rich family, 
she would have plenty of leisure and wealth. Where was there- 
fore the necessity for her to labour on her books ? According 
to his conception studies were necessaiy only to enable one to 
earn ones living. 

Years have rolled v.'hen the old man gave the above- 
quoted remarks. But even to-day there linger on a class of 
orthodox men and women. They do not look upon the educa- 
tion of women t\-ith favour. 

Vijaya Lakshmi envisaged the same outlook tvhen she 
observed; “To-day, as I sit in the Legislative Assembly, I 
see the son of the old gentleman, who criticized my method 
of education sitting opposite to me. He has, I am afraid, not 
progressed with the times and I have a suspicion that be disajj- 
proves of me in the new role (of a minister) just as his father did 
in the past.” 

Her father too in those -days did not approve of his 
children going to a public school. The requirements for a 
3’oung lady in those da\'s were to play the piano, carry on a 
conversation, mix well in society-, and have regular lessons from 
a tutor. Swamp, therefore, in conformity wth the conventions 
of the aristocracy, did not go to school. But she was given a 
home education. This her parents thought would suit 
her future. The future envisaged for her at the time was 
the same old, “ home Mtchen and child era ” affair only with 
a little more leisure and a little more ts'ealth. YTio could 
possibly at that time foretell that she would sit in the chair of 
the ^Minister for Local-Self-Govemment of her province and 
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would take America by storm in the presentation of India’s 
case. Her parents therefore engaged for her a resident European 
governess. She took her out. And she looked to her other 
personal needs. Besides the governess, for various subjects, 
a series of masters were employed. They came up one after the 
other in turn. And they worked the little girl to a dogged 
dullness. ^ 

There was a clock-like regularity in her childhood . In the 
mfiming she was taken out for a ride on “ a very beautiful 
white pony srith a long tail ?” She was made to ride round a 
ring which had been specially made in the grounds of the 
palatial Swaraj Bhawan. 

Lessons, play an cLoth er activities went _Qa-^vith— prefect 
regularity i n the spa cious and beautifu l gardens_jQ£_their resi- 
dence. Every year summer was spent in the hiUs. And life 
was sheltered and secure. It was uneventful, if not dull. 

UI 

DO’S AND DON’TS 

“S 

In spite of the apparent atmosphere of “freedom”, 
enjoyed by her, there was quite a big number of " don’ts ” in ■ 
her life. She seldom saw cinema as films werejtrictly prohibited 
by imr governess. 

She also developed intense passion for dancing. At this 
'time her age was about 15 years. The passion, however, 
was “ nipped in the bud” by her parents. 

As her father had come in the political limelight, iheir 
house was the meeting place of all the eminent personalities 
of India. She used to entertain them tvith other members of 
the family. And thus at a very early age she came in contact 
with all great men and women of India. ’ 

Here are some of DON’TS which must have been 
enforced upon parents and childem in the illustrious family 
of the Nchrus : 
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Don’t say “ You’re too young to understand.” 

Don’t Irighten your child wth threats of what father 
will do when he comes home. 

Don’t “ bawl out ” % our child in front of his friends 
or the neighbours, for some little mistake. 

Don’t tell your child everything he does is terrible 
Encourage him instead. ^ ] 

Don’t make promises unless they can be kept. 

Don’t push your child socially or scholastically. 

Don’t turn on the radio or get in an argument, when 
your child is doing his homework. 

Don’t laugh at yoirr child’s ideas or you will lose his 
confidence. 

Don’t be a killjoy or a wet blanket in the home. 

Don’t choose all your ' daughter’s clothes — help her to 
choose them. 

Don’t make an older child take younger ones along every 
time he goes somewhere. 

Don’t keep your childem at home all the time — how dp 
you think they will learn social behaviour ? 

Don’t set a hard-and-fast - time-limit — it’s horribly 
embarrassing to have to be the first to break up 
every party. 

Don’t veto all your child’s suggestions vdthout investi- 
gating them. 

Don’t be rude to your child, or tease him. 

Don’t be an “ I-told-you-so” parent. It’s much' better 
to be the “1 ’ m sorry' — you — made — that — mistake” 
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IV 

GOLDEN HEAD BY GOLDEN HEAD 

When I think of the two Nehru Sisters, I am reminded 
of the two sisters described by Rossetti in a supernatural poem 
as “ Golden head by golden head”. This impression is 
emphasized by one of the photos in the book With No Regrets 
by Krishna Hatheesingh — a photo in which the two babies, 
Swarup and Krishna, have their heads joined together in an 
affectionate embrace. 

Krishna, the sister of Swarup (Vijaya Lakshmi) was bom 
in 1907. It was a bitterly cold night of November when 
another baby companion was added to the playful company 
of Jawahar and Swarup. If two is a company, three is also 
not a crowd in the realm of a palace. 

Krishna describes her birth touchingly. She is proud 
to have been bom “ in the sacred city of Prayaga” — modern 
Allahabad. The whole house was lit up brightly (as if she 
knew !). It hummed with activity no doubt. Mrs. Motilal 
was having rather a bad time. Everybody anxiously awaited 
the birth of the new baby. After a great deal of trouble 
Krishna was bora. It was a big fat healthy infant. But she 
almost cost her little frail mother her life. For weeks the 
mother ho vered bet ween life and death. Krishna was left to 
t he mnde r mercies of nursesTTSh^thriv ed bra vely. 

“ My brother Jawahar is eighteen years older than I and 
my sister is seven years older”, saj's Mrs. Krishna Hathee- 
singh.” 

The English governess who looked after Swarup also took 
charge of Krishna. There were relations almost always 
staging noth the Nehru children. Swarup and Krishna 
enjoyed them having to play with. In spite of all his work, 
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■father found time to spend a few minutes with every child. 
He saw that everyone was comfortable and happy. 

“ He was like a shepherd,” says Krishna, “who though 
apparently unconcerned, kept a vigilant eye on all his flock and 
be did it to perfection.” 

It is now revealed by Krishna that Jawaharlal had a little 
brother, but,he did not survive. And the mother could not 
reconcile herself to the loss. The birth of the next girl — Krishna 
sorely disappointed the mother. But to father it made li - 
difference. Comparing her character rvith Swamp, Krishna 
says that she was an obstinate girl. She resented the authority 
of her governess. Krishna had a rvild temper •which often got 
the better of her. Her temper rvas quick but fleeting. It 
seldom lasted for a long time. And it held no malice. 

“ To be punished, locked up alone or be deprived of my 
supper,” says Krishna;” was a frequent occurrence with me 
but it rarely happened to my sister -(Mrs. "Vijaya Lakshmi 
f Pandit). She was always obedient and docile, most probably 
-^because it was less troublesome to obey than to disobey.” 

Again Krishna writes about her sister that she was “very 
lovely and was spoilt by everybody.” But somehow Krishna 
was never jealous of Swamp. 

“ I took it for granted,” she says, “that anyone so beauti- 
ful as she was, should naturally be much made of, and I , 
was exceedingly fond of her.” ; 

^ v^A great sense of regularity was enforced upon the child- ! 
( ren. From awaking to sleeping everything was planned for 
\ them. Early in the morning they went out for a ride. Then 
they had lessons with the governess in a comer of the big gar- 
jden. Then follo\%ed the lunch. After lunch there was rest. 

A most annoying thing”, says Krishna. Then there was a 
piano lesson. In the evening they ivent out for a drive as in 
the morning they went out for riding. 
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“ Jawahar, Swarup and I”, says Krishna, "learnt to ride 
almost as soon as we learnt to walk and we were all very fond 
of it, though, we rarely get a chance to ride now.” 


The sisters usually had dull evenings. Cinema was not 
in fashion. And they were rarely permitted to see one. They 
had only an occasional visit to circus or fair. Sometimes they 
had a few friends to play with. Usually they roamed about 
the spacious grounds of the house. They wondered 


a great'^ 

deal about life, and their heads were aching with questions / 
but they had to suppress their curiosity, because they were V 


taught that. “Children should be seen and not heard, and being i 
inquisitive and asking too many questions was a sign of bad ,* 
manners.” 


Vijaya Lakshmi was five years old when she had gone 
to England tvith her parents. And it was there that they had 
engaged Miss Hooper for her. Krishna refers to Miss Hooper 
as follows : 


“ She was a very fine person with e-vtremely good quali- 
fications and came from a very good family. She belonged 
to the old school which believed in stern discipline and un- 
sv.'erving obedience. Swarup tvas easv to handle, but I 
had inherited all the stubbornness not only of my father but 
also of a long line of ancestors, and was quite a problem.” 

No doubt, the blood-and-iron of her grandmother ran in 
the veins of Krishna I But the wilfulness of Swarup was 
'Curbed through self-discipline. It does not mean that the family 
traits were killed in Swarup. Only they had taken a more 
advantageous turn. Time has proved that Self-control is"^ ^ 
superior to Stubbornness, because Swarup has achieved better ; * 
results in life than Krishna. 
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Mahatma Gandhi said once that steam when offered a 


•, tiny Outlet becomes a mighty power and drives the locomotive 
/ engine, but it goes to waste when given a free play. Little 
Swamp has bloomed into the indomitable Vijaya Lakshmr 
and drives the engine of patriotism to its destined goal of 
Complete Independence, but Little Krishna is only a Mrs. 
Krishna Hatheesingh, letting out a strong steam of nationalism^ 
but unable to harness it to any strong motive in any strong 
direction ! ' i 


/ There is another lesson to learn. ’ Victorian orthodox 

discipline was infinitely better than modern wayveard outlook 
on life. Previously leaders ts ere made, but now they are only 
! found by a stroke of luck. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH 

The Girl goes to Congress 

beauty is not wine to me. 

For I have ^es of languor. 

And balance like music 
And am nobly bom. 

IBN al’arabi. 

(Translated from the Arabian by E. Poiivys Mathers). 

The Congress and the Muslim League came together at 
Bombay as the Ganges and Jumna meet at Allahabad. So 
Vijaya Lakshmi travelled \vith her father from Allahabad to 
Bombay, because the Nehru patriots go wherever the rivers, 
whether moral or material, mix their fluid currents. 

It was the year of grace nineteen hundred and fifteenjO*! 
' and our heroine was fifteen years old. 

"^he Great War, which broke out in July 1914, made a- 
difference on the moral plane of India. Germany was knock- 
ing at the gates of Paris. And London was in the grip of a 
mortal fear. The Indian troops were sent to the front by 
Lord Hardinge. And they proved to be a great asset. • IVhile 
the Indian soldiery were damming the German floods, new 
currents began to take shape in India. The British, the Con-, 
grcss, and the League were coming together like the Brahm- 
putra, the Ganges, and the Jumna.'^ 
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THE BELLE GOES TO BOMBAY 

In this sunshiny atmosphere, MotiJal and his budding 
daughther travelled to Bombay in 1913. The Indian National 
Congress and the Muslim League were going to^ bold their 
parallel sessions in the same week at Bombay. The Congress 
leaders were guests of the League and the. League leaders were 
guests of the Congress. So for Modlal, Bombay held great 
politics. And for Vijaya Lakshmi it held great fun. 

There were groups \s-ithin the League as there •were 
groups within the Congress. One had its Riglit and Left as 
the other had its Moderates and Nationalists. iMrs. Annie Besant 
tvas reconciling the Congress groups and Mr. Jinnah was re- 
•condling the Muslim Groups. And their efforts were largely 
-•successful. The Muslim extremists were hitched on to the 
wagon of nationaUsm. The datmtless soldiers of unity rose to 
ithe heights of invincible patriotism. 

There were talks of even merging the League into the 
'Congress. The best interests of the country weighed heavy with 
ihe leaders. , 

“ The Indian National Congress and the All-India Mus- 
lim League both have for their goal the attainment of self- 
government for India.” t. 

'jinnah of 1915 wanted that the hatchet of difference 
should be buried. The Congress and the League should show 
a united front. And they should acquit themselves tvith cre- 
•dit and honour. Therefore, if "^^jaya Lakshmi heard Air. 
Jinnah in Bombay, she heard him at his very best. There teas 
sweet cordiality in the political atmosphere at Bombay. Mau- 
lana Mohammad Ali humorously remarked : — 
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“ So rapid had been the progress of the Mussalmans that 
a mildewed critic from among their own community observed 
that Lord Sinha, the Bengali President of the Bombay Session 
of the Indian National Congress, had travelled hither by the 
same train as his Bihari neighbour and brother-law} er who 
presided over the Muslim League, and the two had borrowed 
one another’s Presidential Addresses in order to compare 
notes. By some tmfortunate mistake. Lord Sinha read out 
the halting and hesitating address of the ever-loyal Muslim, 
while the , ever-loyal Muslim read out the piquant and pun- 
gent address of the ever-loyal address of the ever-disloyal 
Bengali. But, said the critic, with more wit than wisdom, the 
two Presidents forgot to take back their productions, and by 
irony of fate Maulana Mazharul Haq had read to his Muslim 
audience as his own the pungent oration characteristic of the 
Bengali, and Lord Sinha had done likewise and read to the 
Congress delegates the cautious and halting address of the 
ever-loyal Muslim.” 

The ^.luslim reactionaries opposed the Muslim national- 
lists. A rowdyism was determined upon. Police had to be 
called for. The proceedings of the Muslim League were 
attended by prominent Gongressites. S. P. Sinha, D. E. 
^^’acha, Surrendranath Bannerji, Mrs. Annie Besant, Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu, Madan Mohan Malaviya, B. G Horniman, 
Mahatma Gandhi and Motilal were present at the session as 
visiting guests. Perhaps Swarup also accompanied her 
daddy. 

The League gesture produced a wholesome effect. Bom- 
bay' was blessed with a friendly atmosphere. And the 
friendship was availed of. A serious issue was in the offing. 
The League was in a conciliatory mood. The Hindu opin- 
ion vs'as galvanized. Mahatma Gandhi had recently' returned 
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from Africa. And he v.-as bnsj- in his ov.ii sphere. He \s-as 
reclaiming the extremists bach into the Congress. Gandhi 
succeeded where Besant had failed. The Gonsti ration of the 

Congress was suitably altered. It %s-as followed by a hearty 
response. Tilah entered the Congress by the partially opened 
door. 

But Vijas'a Lakshmi was not impressed by the polidcal 
mumbo-jumbo. She could not understand the theatricals. 

“Congress in 1915, she tells us, “ was a stylish affair. 
One wore one’s pretdest clothes and had a good time meeting 
people from other parts of India and going to pardes.” 

II 

GRE.AT LITTLE E^TINTS 

To the great misfortune of the children of the ICehru 
famdy, hliss Hooper, their gorerness, after tsvelre long 
years of service, fell in love with an English friend of hers. 
She later on married. Swamp was 17 years of age. But she 
still needed a governess. .And was therefore very sad. 

From thence onwards begins the political historv of 
the Nehra family. It brought about the metamorphosis of 
Mjaya Lakshmi too. _ ' She had till then been carefully 
sheltered from the world of struggle. She had no knowledge 
of the world that is “ out there ’’ in India. Then she v.-as 
an-akened to the truths of life. It brought about a remark- 
able change in her. The world of European governesses 
and the pony rides, was saying good-bye for ever. Up 
there s\-as staring in her eyes a grim and sad realitw It 
was the fact of the bondage of starving millions of India 
she realized the horrible tales of repression and tvTannv let 
loose by a foreign government. The A'ehru family was on 
the march. The wizard of India — Zsiahatma Gandhi 
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ushered a new era. There was a great change in the Nehru 
family as well as in the political life of India. 

“ Naturally I fell under his magic spell and co-operat- 
ed jo^Tully in helping to complete the change in our life,, 
which had begun with his entrance into the family,” she 
writes. 

The World IVar did not affect the Nehru family very 
much. The Nehrus had everything they desired. The 
misery of war did not touch the fringes of Anand Bhawan. 
The Nehru children continued to live a quiet and monotonous 
life. Only Jawaharlal, with his Cambridge air, ^vas an 
awful tease for Nehru sisters. When he had nothing to do, 
he played pranks with Swarup and Krishna. He still main- 
tained his Harrow puckishness. ^Hc made his sisters do all 
kinds of teasing about-turns. But he also showered gifts^ 
on them. And he was exceedingly sweet. It \vas not possi- 
ble to remain annoyed \vith Jawahar for long. While Vijaya 
Lakshmi grew fond of his brother, her little sister kept 
aloof. ^ 

“ The only change I found in my household, ” writes 
Krishna about the war, ” was that mother went more often to 
clubs and sat with a lot of Indian and foreign women knitting 
things for soldiers.” 

The litUe lady also noted that father and Jawaharlal 
grcAv very agitated over war news new and then. But the 
most agita.ting thing w’as not the fall of Brussels but rather 
the fall-away of Miss Hooper. The governess got engaged 
and was hasty to be married. All her people were in Eng- 
land. So father of Vijaya Lakshmi gave her away in the 
church. Krishna was greatly excited at the prospect of a 
wedding. Swarup acted as a bridesmaid. But both the 
girls were unhappy at the idea of parting from their 
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governess. All things they disliked about her were forgotten. 
They only remembered the love she lavished upon them. 

“ We were all very fond of her, ” says Krishna, '• and 
she in turn was devoted to us.'’ 

The "wedding day dawned. And the girls were miser- 
able. Everything went off beautifully. Miss Hooper was 
very much pleased with everything the Nehrus did for her. 
After the "^vedding the governess left on her honeymoon. And 
the girls were inconsolable for days. It was the first heart- 
break of Krishna’s young life. But the childish griefe 
passed away quickly. And the girls got used to her absence. 
Soon they began to enjoy their newly-acquired freedom. 
They could do more or less as they liked. And they were left 
to their otsm resources a great deal. 

“ Since the departure of our governess, ” writes Kiishna, 
“ Stvarup (Vijaya Lakshmi) had looked after me, as mother 
was too delicate to do so. She was seldom strict with me 
and more often than not I did jus: as I hked. That tvas 
less trouble for her and it suited me. I was very fond of 
poetry and so was she. ‘Many a delightful evening tvas 
spent sitting in the garden, she reading out aloud and I 
listening to her wth rapt attention. A bond existed betiveen 
us that was rare and beautiful. Swarup was my guide, 
philosopher and friend during those days of my child- 
hood. 


That is a unique tribute from a sister to a sister. But 
Krishna was different from Swarup. She "ivanted to go to 
school. Motilal did not like the idea. He thought it correct 
to ha:-e lessons in solitary grandeur. ''The necessary qualifi- 
cation for a young girl in those days was only to be a sociable 
creature. But Krishna insisted on going to school. And made 
her father agree to the idea. 
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“ My sister, ” says Krishna, “ had never been to school 
and had been educated at home. But I do not think she ever 
wished to go, whereas I did.” 

Thus the two sisters have been psychologically opposed 
to each othf^r. While Krishna is father’s child with all his 
dominating qualities, Swarup is essentially the daughter of 
her mother and inherits her virtues of dogged patience 
and inflexible tranquility. Jawaharlal, like Krishna, is also 
a father’s son with all his restlessness for a just cause. Thus 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit stands a bit apart from her brother 
as well as her sister. 

Ill 

BROTHER’S MARRIAGE 

^The marriage of a brother is the sweetest event in the 
life of a girl. Sweetness knows no bounds when the brother 
happens . to be of the qualides of Jawaharlal. And Jawahar- 
lal’s marriage was the first among the new generation of 
Nehrus. 

The brother disposes off the greatest event of his life 
in two sentences. But sister’s description of the same event 
is more elaborate. 

“ My marriage took place in 1916 in the city of Delhi, ” 
sa^-s Jawaharlal. “ It tvas on the Vasanta Panchami day which 
heralds the coming of spring in India.” 

How prosaic ! It is a scorched spot in the picturesque 
landscape of Nehru's Autobiography. Even Gandhi in My 
Experiments With Truth is more poetic about his marriage. But 
listen to description of Krishna Hatheesingh in her JVo 
Regrets : — 

“ In 1916 Jawahar got married. For months prepara- 
tions had been going on, for the wedding was to be held 
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^vith great pomp and splendour. The house was full of 
jewellers, merchants and tailors coming in and out throughout 
the day, and numerous clerks were busy planning out details 
making arrangements. 

“ The marriage tvas to take place in Delhi, the bride’s 
nome, and the bridegroom’s party left Allahabad a week 
"before the wedding day — on a day that was considered 
■auspicious. Father took over a hundred guests with him 
•and we went by a special train which was beautifully deco- 
rated. Hundreds of other guests joined us in Delhi. As 
•even several houses could not hold our guests, father had 
•numerous tents put up for everyone and rn a week’s time 
a little colony of tents cropped up. It was called Nehru 
“^Vedding Camp.” . , 

'^ell, Jassafaarlal has told us nothing about this. Pre- 
parations for - months 1 Hundreds of je\vellers, merchants, 
and tailors 1 Numerous clerks ! The wedding ' party left 
a week before the wedding- day — ^what a royal marriage I 
"What leisurely times of 1916 ! Nehru "Wedding Camp ! 
What a fortune the Nehru family must have spent , on the 
wedding of a son.-^ ' 

“ That summer we spent some months in Kashmir ”, 
says Jawaharlal. “ I left my family in the valley and, to- 
gether with a cousin of mine, wandered for several v.’eeks in 
the mountains and went up the Ladakh Road.” 

So it was here' that "^^jaya Lakshmi was enjoying 
•herself in the valley of Kashmir. It is her fatherland. And 
-after centuries she returned to pay a -visit to the land of 
her forefathers. She must have enjoyed immensely the 
Tich verdant mountain sides. She appreciated the luxury 
•of the narrow bottom valley flanked by gleaming snow- 
•covered tops. 
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Jawaharlal went higher up Little glaciers crept down 
to meet him. There were not e%mn trees or vegetation to 
keep him company. He had a local shepherd for a guide. 
They crossed and climbed, roping themselves up. The 
glaciers were terribly slippery. They were fagged out. And 
cverv' step meant a special effort. 

Jawaharlal made a handsome husband. “ Kamala ”, 
says Krishna, %vas one of the loveliest brides I have ever 
seen.” Swarup and Krishna were very fond of the new 
young girl that entered their lives. They formed an ex- 
cellent company. Now J awaharlal had to face not two girls 
but three. 

Indira, the only daughter of Jawaharlal, was born in 
November IqI?. Thus a new toy of sport was flung in 
Anand Bhawan and the life of the Neb rus was lit up by the 
new comer from the unknown regions. 

IV 

NEHRUS ON THE MARCH 

Under the influence of Mahatma Gandhi the * family 
began drifting towards practical politics. In 1919 Gandhiji 
paid a visit to .Allahabad. He had some important discus- 
sions with Pandit Moti Lai Nehru. The inhuman happen- 
ings of the Jallianwala Bagh at Amritsar had left an 
indelible impressions on the mind of Lakshmi’s father. e 
contemplated plunging in politics. That was the nee o 
the hour. Before that he had been in the fold of the Moder 
ates but the Jallianwala Bagh tragedy changed his outlook. 
He realized that in a country like India, so completely m 
bondage of a foreign bureaucracy, notorious in the woid 
for its diplomacy, an arm-chair politician could not ma "C 
much headway. 
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Jawaharlal NelirUj since he had come hack from 
England, \vas devoting more and more of his time to 
politics. The subjection of the teeming millions engag- 
ing his svhole attention. Pandit Moli Eal Nehru s%’as a 
little stand-ofSsh in life. But for Javrahar Lai’s dashing and 
daring determina’.ion, he would have probably remained 
untouched in Indian politics. 

In the beginning Mod Lai Ji is even advised by Jawabar 
Lai to beware of radical politics and not to court arrest. 
Arrest in those days was more fearful than it is now. In 
the b^inning there also ensued a clash of polidcal ideo- 
logies between the father and the son. It was the natural 
clash between Youth and Age. Father's unfathomable love 
for his only son, goaded him to dissuade the fiery youngman 
from the stormy and dangerous path of Indian politics. 

For many days a conflict took place in both by Jasrabar's 
and father's minds. There were long discussions and some 
times hot sTOrds. Both spent tortured days and nights 
tiying each in bis own way to convince the other. Father 
was distressed at Ja^rahar’s determination to follow Bapu. 
It was discovered later that he used to try sleeping on the 
Soar to find out what it felt like. He felt that was what 
Jewahar woxild have to do. These were most unhappy days 
for all the Nehrus. 

It was the dashing determination of the son, which held 
itself up. Fathers love gave way. Fathers devotion for 
his son dragged the latter in to active politics. The happen- 
ings in the Punjab, ss-ith the gruesome massacre of innocent 
Indians, at JalUanwala Bagh at Amritsar brought father 
round to his son's way of thinking. 

The new bent of mind turned into a firm conviction 
in the cause of Sat%-agraha. At last he decided to throw in 
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his lot \vith his son and follow Gandhi. He gave up his 
legal practice in the Allahabad High Court to devote whole 
of his time to the cause of India’s freedom. Nehru family 
underwent the metamorphosis of new outlook. 

Pandit Moti Lai Nehru had earned millions and mi l- 
l ions and spent lavishly. He never hoarded up money __ for 
a rainy day. When he gave up practice, they immediately 
had to bring about certain changes in the household. It 
was not possible to live as they had been living. The first 
thing he did was to sell his horses and carriages. Then 
he had to dismiss quite an army of servants he had. He 
curtailed e.'cpenses in every direction. There were no more 
banquets. Only one cook instead of two or three. No more 
smart butlers and bearers for their satellites. All their lovely 
dresses and Venetian China and glass and many other 
articles, both expensive and beautiful, were sold off. 

When Pandit Moti Lai Nehru had given up practice 
at the bar an old client of his came and ofiered him a lac of 
rupees if he would agree to plead a special case. 

Looking at his younger daughter Panditji said, "Well 
Beti do you think it would be right for me to accept this 
case ? ” 

The daughter hesitated for a minute and then with 
mustered up courage said " No father, I don’t think you 
should.” 

Father gave his daughter a quick clasp and sent the 
client away with regrets. Needless to say that Pandit Moti 
Lai required money those days rather badly. 

In 1920 Gandhiji started his Satyagraha movement. 
The father and the son joined the movement and were 
hauled up in the bureaucracy’s campaign of wholesale 
arrests. It became quite a habit with the police to raid the 
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premises of Anand Bha^van. Everj^ time liiey attached 
some valuable pieces of furaiture for a petty fine. It did 
not hurt their conscience to tate away a carpet worth 
several thousand when all they had to realise was five 
hundred rupees. 

^fijaya Lakshmi had not been a silent spectator of events 
in the family. The change, however, was not in any way 
embarrassing to her. It was the natural course. She was no 
more the spoilt child of aristocracy She developed daring, 

dash' and determination. Her subconscious mind was ail 
along preparing for the coming events. IVben the time came, 
she adjusted herself with dexterity-. She was bom for the fight 
that faced her. And so she bade good-bye to all the luxuries o f 
l ife without regret s. 

THE GIRL GOES FOR GANDHI 

Like other members of the family, \ujaya Lakshmi v.-as 
slowly blossoming into a soldier of non-violence under the 
' command of Gandhiji. The iSrehrus bad staked their aU on 
the altar of their country. And there was no turning back. 
The end of the war left the rich richer and the poor 
poorer. Industrialisation had spread. The handful at the 
top bad prospered. The millions at the bottom ■were cmsbed. 
Self-rule alone could better the lot of the people by opening 
fresh avenues. Peaceful agitation was working itself to a head. 
The soldiers were not merely robots. Thdr conscience pricked 
them. 




Gandhiji was the man of the moment. And he %'.-as not 


slotv to take up the reins of the -unbridled masses. He started 
the Satyagraha Sabha And Nehrus offered their quota for 
the peaceful army. And it tvas the most beloved member of 


the family. And he^uas Jawaha'rlal. In his absence there 
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was little left of the family. When the son refused to follow 
the father, it w’as . natural that the father should follow 
the son. So the head of the family was also gone to the un- 
trodden ways ofSatygraha. When the males v/ere at the 
front, what could be more natural than this that the females 
should take up the arms. Thus Mrs. Motilal Nehru and 
Kamala followed in the footsteps of their husbands. And now 
the children ? Well, they followed the elders in gusto ! Thus 
the ^v'hole family joined the march against imperialism. 

“ Satygraha Day,” writes Jawahar, “all-India hartals and 
complete suspension of the business — firing by the police and 
militarj' at Delhi and Amritsar, and the killing of many 
people — mob-violence in Amritsar and Ahmedabad — the 
massacre of Jalliamvala Bagh — the long horror and terrible 
indignity of ma rtial law in the Punjab.” 

The Punjab was cut off from the rest of India by a 
police cordon. A thick veil hid it. There rvas hardly any 
new’s. People could not go there or come out. Odd indi- 
^’iduals managed to escape from that inferno. They were 
terror-stricken. They could give no clear account. Nehrus 
•\\’aited for scrap of mews. Their hearts %vere filled with 
bitterness. 


As soon as martial law was removed, patriots rushed to the 
Punjab. The Nehru father and the Nehru son followed them. 
Relief ^\•ork was taken in hand. Nehrus took a great deal of > 
interest. Jawaharlal acted as a secretarj’ to C. R. Das who 
had Amritsar, the most wrecked area, under his comma ncfT 
experience very’ much. They examined 


The boy valued the 


the terrible lane where human beings were made to crawl oir^ 
their bellies. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru, the heroic father of Lakshmi 
Pandit, presided over the Amritsar Session of the Indian 
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"National Congress in 19i9. It was a unique' honour for the 
Nehru family. The Great Motilal called the Moderate leaders 
to the Congress fold. 

“ The lacerated heart of the Punjab” called them, he 
wrote. Would they not answer the call ? 

“ But they did not answer it”, says Nehru, “in the way 
he wanted, and refused to join.” , 

Thus the Nehrus bade goodbye to the lukewarm Mode- 
rates and assumed vanguard of the Congress movement. 

The first of August was fixed for inauguration of non- 
co-operation. That very day Lokmanya Tilak died in Bombay. 
That very morning Gandhiji had reached Bombay after a 
tour in Sindh. And Jawaharlal was with him. They joined 
the mighty demonstration in honour of the great leader. The. 
whole of Bombay's million population poured out their re- 
verence. 

After Tilak the leadership of nationalism fell officially 
on the shoulders of Mahatma Gandhi. Although be was al- 
ready a leader de facto, now he also became the leader 
dejtiTO. Gandhiji excited a great enthusiasm among the Nehrus 
and the Nehrus tvere all enthusiasm for Gandhiji. Father, 
mother, brother, wife, and sisters all foil owed him en bloc. 
And in that army of peace ful soldiers there was th e thoug ht- 
ful but determined figure of Vijaya Lakshrm. She was as 
quicii to appreciate the beauty'ol {He new ideals as her elder 
■^rother. 

Early in 1920 the Nehrus svere stopping at the Savoy 
Hotel in Mussoorie. JawaharlaPs mother and wife were both 
unwell. An Afghan Mission was also staying at the same 
hotel. Suddenly, Jawaharlal was asked to give an under- 
taking that he will have no dealings with the Afghan delegation. 
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This struck him as extraordinary. Nehru had not seen any 
Afghan. And he had no mind to. Hence he refused to give 
any undertaking. And forthwith he was extemed. 

Motilal Nehru wrote to Sir Harcourt Butler, the Governor 
of the United Provinces, whom he knew intimately. Father 
felt sure that the Governor could not have issued that stupid 
order. It must have been the work of some bright person in 
Simla. Sir Harcourt stated apologetically that the order was 
quite an innocent one. At last the order was rescinded. 
When Jawaharlal reached Mussoorie, he found that an Afghan 
was fondling with his baby daughter 1 

These were the strange experiences of the family through 
which Vijaya Lakshmi passed, and g rew sturdy like a litt le 
oak, all th e stronger for the storm and the stress which the 
N ehrus had toj ace^ Now nothing could deflect the Nehrus 
from the golden path of non-violence which Mahatma Gandhi 
had chalked out for them. 
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CHAPTER FIFTH 

Crossing the Bridges Together 

How will you manage 

To cross alone 

The autumn mountain 

TVhick was so hard to get across 

Even when we went the two of m together ? 

Princess Daib&ku of Japan. 

“ AVill you marry me ?” said a romantic scholar tc 
Vijaya Lakshmi. He was a cultured barrister from Kathia' 
w'ar. He had come many miles. And he had crossed man) 
bridges to meet her. In times to come tbs sweethearts crossec 
their bridges hand in hand. 

Ranjit S. Pandit, the lover of Swamp, seemed to havi 
dived out of a fairyland of literature. We have Iieard o 
marriage at first sight, customary' marriage, cisdl marriage, 
and marriage through strenuous courtship, but who coulc 
ever have dreamt of a marriage by recommendation ? 

And yet that was what the marriage of Vijaya Lakshm 
and Ranjit Pandit amounted to. And the novelty of th 
match-maker is even more romantic than the match itsel 
It may now be revealed that he was no less a personage tha: 
the personal secretary of Mahatma Gandhi, the late i everei 
Mahadev Desai. And was Gandhiji himself impllcatei 
in the matter ? ' 
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Little doubt if he was. Know'ng the interest of Gandhiji 
in the Nehrus, Desai could not have undertaken this match- 
making business without the co-operation of his boss. 

I 

THE BRIDGE OF MARRIAGE 
It was the historic year of 1920 when, one historic morn- 
ing, Mahadcv Desai came up to Anand Bhawan He adsnsed 
Vijaya Lakshmi to read an article in the “Modern Review”. 
It was UTitten by a dear friend of his. He described him 
to her as “ most brilliant and very lovable” youngman. The- 
article was captioned Ai the Feet of the Guru. And the name 
of the author was Ranjit Pandit. He was, as Desai describ- 
ed him, a cultured literary barrister from Kathiawar. 
Mahadev Desai and Ranjit Pandit had been at College to- 
gether and graduated the same year. 

It was through Desai, that Swarup came to know of 
Ranjit Pandit. It was the man to whom she was later on 
married. 

“ 'Will you marry me ?” He asked, “ I have come many 
miles and crossed many bridges to come to you but in future 
you and I must cross our bridges hand in hand,” 

Thus from a mere introduction the friendship warmed, 
up to the e.^:tent that they personally met each other. And 
agreed to “ cross the bridges hand in hand.” 

Vijaya Lakshmi was married to Ranjit Pandit on the 
10th May, 1921, when she was about 21 years.! 

The marriage was a very lavish ceremony. It was per- 
formed in the correct orthodox manner. On the occasion of 
the ceremony there tvere hundreds of guests, friends, and 
relations staying with the Nehru family, including the members- 
of the entire Working Committee of the Indian National Con- 
gress, which was holding one of its meetings at Allahabad. 
Also the local Congress Workers wanted to avail of the pre- 
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sence of Congress leaders in Allahabad. They organised a 
District Conference. Therefore a large number of the peasants 
from the surrounding villages came to Allahabad to attend 
the Conference and the city, 'normally a sleepy old tov.'n, 
was full of activity and excitement. At the sight of this 
political excitement, the English residents of the toism were 
greatly Avorried as they feared some violent uprising. ! It 
was a strange correspondence of events and dates May 1 0th, 
the date fixed for the marriage of "^Mjaya Lakshmi, v.'as also 
by coincidence the anniversary' of India’s first struggle for 
freedom — the Revolt of 1857. 

Recalling to her mind the married life of nearly two 
decades, in her reminiscences she observes ; “the chance tvas 
a lucky one .... There have been many ups and do^s'ns in 
our life, some of the bridges we have had to cross ts'ere shaky, 
they threatened to give way, but always we have gone over 
together, and even after 18 years I can sdll be glad for 
that day in November when we met tvith each other.” 

The- birth of Chandra Lekha, Narayantara and Rita. 
Vitasta added to the fulfilment of their lives. But besides the 
untimely death of Mr. Pandit, the family had to suffer heavily 
for the cause of the coimtry. In spite of these troubles, theirs 
was a happy, contented home. An extremely afifecrionate 
mother, she has been an extremely loving wife. 

But Vijaya Lakshmi has given so much of herself to her 
country that she has had little to give to her near and dear 
ones. ' 

II 

SWEET MEMORIES OF A SWEET BROTHER 

“ The year 1921,” says Jawaharlal, was a year of great 
tension, and there tvas much to irritate and annoy and 
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■unnerve the officials. What was actually happening was bad 
enough, but what was imagined was far worse. I remember 
an instance which illustrates this riot of the imagination. My 
sister Swarup’s wedding, which was taking place at Allahabad, 
was fixed on the lOih May 1921, the actual date having been 
calculated, as usual on such occasions, by a reference to the 
Samvat calendar, and an auspicious day chosen, Gandhiji 
and a number of leading Congressmen, including the Ali 
Brothers, had been invited, and to suit their convenience, 
a meeting of the Congress Working Committee was fixed at 
Allahabad about that time. The local Congressmen wanted 
to profit by the presence of famous leaders from outside, and 
so they organised a district conference on a big scale, expect- 
ing a large number of peasants from the surrounding areas. 

“ There was a great deal of bustle and excitement in 
Allahabad on account of these political gatherings. This had 
a remarkable effect on the nerves of some people. I learnt 
one day through a barrister friend that many English people 
were thoroughly upset and expected some sudden upheaval 
in the city. They distrusted their Indian servants, and 
carried about revolvers in their pockets. It was also said 
privately that the AUahabad Fort was kept in readiness for 
the English colony to retire there in case of need. I was 
much surprised and could not possibly make out why any one 
should contemplate the possibility of a rising in the sleepy and 
peaceful city of Allahabad just when the very apostle of non- 
violence was going to visit us. Oh, it was said. May 10th 
(the day accidentally fixed for my sister’s marriage) was the 
anniversary of the outbreak of the Mutiny at Meerut in 1857 
and this was going to be celebrated !” 

Howsoever be it, it is indeed great honour to be married 
on the day of the anniversary of the Revolt of 1857, because 
revolt against the established t>Tanny is in the very blood of 
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Vijaya Lakshmi. It is all the greater honour, almost showered 
fay the hand of destiny, that this happened by chance. 

The meeting together of all the great Congress leaders 
to celebrate the marriage of Lakshmi and Pandit is in itseli a 
a great honour. IVas ilahadev Desai, the bridge-builder, -idth 
Gandhiji ? No doubt, he was. 

Ill 

SWEET MEMORIES OF A SWEET SISTER 

Besides marrying Vijaya Lakshmi with a lovable man, 
2ilahadev D:sai also divorced the younger sister firom the 
unlovable meat during marriage days. It shows wbat a 
profound interest Gandhiji and his secretary' took in the 
Nehrus. It almost amounts to family poaching by afiecdon. 
Thus writes Mrs. Krishna Hatheesingh : 

“ It ss'as during these days that I decided to give up 
eating meat ! I ss-as very' fond of it and one day Mahadeo 
Bhai Desai {Gandhiji’s Secretary) saw me having my lunch. He 
was quite upset at the sight of diSerent kinds of meat before me 
.and there and then gave me a long sermon on becoming a vege- 
'/tarian. I was not easily won over, but Mahadeo Bhai perdsted 
/ day after day w'hcn ever he caught sight of me. I gave it up in 
''the midst of all the %vcdding festivities much to the distress of 
-every one except my mother. She was oveijoycd. She disliked 
meat and would never touch it of her free ■srill. During her 
illness she was forced to take soups or meat hi some form or 
•other. For three years I did not touch any meat though I often 
longed for it. Then I ivent one Christmas to spend a week or 
so with some cousins. Seeing them all eat meat was too great 
.a temptation and I succumbed. 

“ After Swarup left home, I was rather miserable and 
lonely'. There^yy^ of course my- sister-in-lats- Kamala, who 
was of the same age of Swarup ani in siaii ways she took 
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Svrarup's place. It was at this time that I satv more of father 
and got to know him better. He too, guessing that I missed 
uarup gave me as much of his companionship as he could 
I ^ras just learning to know him and love him more than I 
bad ever done before when he was arrested for the first time 

and our brief period of companionship came to an end.” 

IV 

THE DEATH OF THE COBRA 

The fortunes of the Nehrus have been connected, 
^r«.ngel) enough, -with the career of a cobra at Anand 
nwan. The cobra had the freedom of the house. He was 
a m^ber of the family, and nobody was afraid of him. He 
^as oused in an outhouse, but had a free run of the garden. 

\ery od) enjoyed his friendship and he enjoyed the friend- 
ship of evers’body. 

“ Ever since I could remember,” says Krishna, '• it had 
been there.” 

, . cobra molested no one. The servants passed by 

m unhKitatingly even at night. Often the cobra could be 

^ glifihig, enjoying an outing in the 

en. 1 o one was scared. No one bothered about it. 

^ ‘The popular supersu'tion was,” says Krishna, “ that 
^ " ^ guarding the interest of family, no harm 

^^come to our house, only wealth and prosperity would be 


s« ^ got fright. He ts-as 

and .killed the innocent reptile. From that 
> egan the macenal trend dovsmward of the Nehrus. 

up practice and joined the political 
^ luxurious home turned into much simpler 
0. Jawahar and father went to prison. 
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“ The serv'ants attributed our bad luck/' says Krishna, 
•“ as they called it then to the death of the cobra !” 

But that ^s’as not the case. It was a good luck for the 
TMehru family to have .sacrificed their all for the people. 
Ha\'ing killed the cobra at home, the Nehrus were now busy 
against the Cobra of Imperialism. It was the British cobra that 
they had to deal ivith. It had the free run of the gardens of 
Hindustan. And the Nehrus could not combat with the 
Cobra of Imperialism unless thev had destroyed the Cobra of 
personal property. So they took the risk. .And they did it 
heroically. 

The Nehrus broke away completely from their past. And 
they refashioned their lives. It meant giving up of many 
comforts. They threv.'- their lot whole-heartedly in the new 
path. And they never gave their luxurious past a thought. 
They dived deeper and deeper into politics. Their house was 
no more run smoothly. It was always in a state of chaos. 
There svas a never-ending stream of visitors in and out of 
the house. There were no more fashionable people in smart 
carriages drawn by lovely horses, but only dull and drab 
guests. Each one bore the death-defying determination to 
liberate the country. 

' , Nineteen twent>-one was an extraordinarj- year. There 
was a strange mixture of religion and politics. Agrarian 
troubles loomed large in the backgound. In the big cities 
there wsis a rising wotking-class movement. Nationalism knit 
together the warring elements. All were overlapped and 
pulled together. Gandhiji seemed to cast a spell every\vhere. 
Passions were free from hatred of the foreign rulers. 

Thus nationalism marched forward. .And the Nehrus 
marched with nationalism. Father, mother, brother and 
sisters were all in the picture. And Vija>a Lakshmi did not 
lag behind. The very exhilaration of the action held them in 
firip- 
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V 

GODLINESS OF GANDHI 

The leadership of Gandhiji soon acquired a halo of 
godliness. He came to be knov/n as the Mahatma. But Jawahar- 
lal, Vijaya Lakshmi, and the other Nehras continued to refer 
to him as Gandhiji. And this mode of address was largely 
determined by Mr. Ranjit S. Pandit, the husband of Vijaya. 
Lakshmi, for whose marriage the Private Secretary of Gandhiji 
had played a diplomatic role. Pandit Nehru thus explains 
the usage in his Autobiograpy and acknowledges the indebted- 
ness of clarification to Vijaya Lakshmi’s husband who was 
a great scholar of Indian and foreign languages : — 

“ I have referred to Mr. Gandhi or Mahatma Gandhr 
as Gandhiji throughout these pages as he himself prefers this to 
the addition of Mahatma to his name. But I have seen some 
extraordinary’ explanations of this ‘ Ji ’ in books and articles by 
English writers. Some have imagined that it is a term of endear- 
ment — Gandhiji meaning ‘ dear little Gandhi.’ This is perfeedy 
absurd and sho’»vs colossal ignorance of Indian life. ‘ Ji ’is one 
of the commonest additions to a name in India being applied 
indiscriminatingly to all kinds of people and to men, 
women, boys, girls, and children. It conveys an idea of 
respect, something equivalent to Mr., Mrs., or Miss. 
Hindustani is rich in courtly phrases and prefixes and 
suffixes to names and honorific titles. ‘ Ji’ is the simplest of 
all these and the least formal of them, though perfeedy 
correct. I learn from my brother-in-law, Ranjit S. Pandit, 
that this ' Ji’ has a long and honourable history. It is derived 
from the Sanskrit Arya meaning a gentleman or noble-bom 
(not the Nazi meaning of Aryan!) This Arya became in 
Prakrit Ajja and this lead to the simple ‘Ji ’.” 

That the husband of Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, the late 
Ranjit S. Pandit, was a great -’cholar, is undoubted. In fact 
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it ^vas his literary richness which won for him his peerless bride. 
The very idea of crossing the bridges together has a deep 
significance. Thus the marriage of Vijaya Lakshmi was a 
great consummation of two great currents. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru quotes, as title to the sixt>'-sixtb 
chapter of his Aulobiography — Back to Prison — the following 
lines from Ranjit S. Pandit’s translation of Taranga (River of 
Kings), eighth verse : — 

“ Shadow is itself unrestrained in its path while sun- 
shine, as an incident of its very nature, is pursued a hundredfold 
by nuance. Thus is sorrow from happines.= a thing apart ; the 
5 cOpc of happiness, however, is hampered by the aches and 
^urts of endless sorrows.” (Rajatarangni) 

Thus the husband and the wife lived in cultured 
atmosphere. Vijaya Lakshmi’s references to her husband are 
always references to books. Books and Ranjit went hand in 
hand and they also crossed the bridges together. Thus on 
October I4th, 1942, she svrote in her jail diar^^ : 

“ Sent some books to Ranjit, He is somewhere on the 
other side of the wall and yet how far away. I have such a 
longing to see and speak to him.” 

The very next day she wrotes : 

“Ranjit has sent me some books They look delight- 
ful.” 

Thus books formed the chief presents between husband 
and wife even behind the British bars. Their friendship was 
based on mutual interests. And knowledge was their first 
baby. There have been very few husbands and wives so richly 
^fted. Such a marriage is indeed the picture of veiy heaven 
on earth. Complete mutual understanding w-as the kc 5 'note of 
their home life. 
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VI 

STIFF UPPER LIPS 

Gandhiji gave backbone and character to the Indian: 
people. A broken-up people straightened their backs. There 
was a joint action on a countrywide scale. Non-violence was 
a new message for the masses. The Nchrus became wholly 
absorbed and wrapt in the movement. They gave up all 
associations and contacts. Jawaharlal bade goodbye even to 
his books. 

“ In spite of the strength of my family bonds,” says 
Jawaharlal, “ I almost forgot my family, my wife, my daugh-' 
ter.” 

The Nchrus plunged themselves in the oven of nationalism. ' 
They began to understand the psychology of the crowd. They 
felt at home in dust and discomfort. Since they had given 
up all luxury for the motherland, there was no turning back. 

Right through the year 1921 individual Congress 
workers were being arrested. But there were no mass arrests. 
The Ali Brothers had received long sentences. The Nchrus 
were threatened in the summer. But the threat did not 
materialize. The end of the year brought matters to a head. 
The Prince of Wales was coming to India. And the Congress 
proclaimed a boycott. Arrests took place everywhere. The 
Nchrus, father and son, along with others found themselves 
behind the bars. Gandhiji stopped the Civil Disobedience 
Movement after the unfortunate burning of the policemen at 
Chauri Chaura by angry people. The Nchrus did not 
approve of this move. 

“ My father (who was in gaol at that time)”, says 
Jawaharlal, “ was much upset by it.” 

The younger people were all agitated. But Gandhiji 
was the commander. And he had had his way. Nchrus 
obeyed him unqucstioningly. 
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^\^len Jawaharlal Nehru, the illustrious brother ofVijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit, was released, he felt . unhappy and lonely, 
because all other leaders were behind the bars. He interested 
■ himself in boycott of the foreign cloth. He was re-arrested 
'after about six sveeks. 

Nehrus have strong family ties, and they miss each other 
very badly sometimes. They all have had their jail experiences 
which are very instructive if not delightful. 

“ One misses many things in prison,” says Jaw harlal, 
“ but perhaps most of all one misses the sound of ^\’omen’s 
voices and childem’s laughter.” 

“ One of the things I most dislike in prison,” says Vijaya 
Lakshmi, “ is the lack of fresh clean clothing. However much 
soap I use, the clothes are always just short of being c’ean. 
Motto— don’t svear white in jail.” 

Thus if the Nehrus -were to exchange their notes, they 
<:an vxite a voluminous book on jail experiences. Vijaya 
-Lakshmi , Pandit has already written a book entitled 
■Prison Days, but it is only a small pamphlet dealing with the 
•Quit-India Movement of 1942. There are excellent references 
40 jails by her brother as nell as her sister. It will be a 
rich heritage if the Nehrus could sit together to pool their 
resources 

Coming out of the prison, the father of Vijaya Lakshnii, 
joined G. R- Das to lead the pro-Legisiature group, but her 
brother stood firmly behind Gandhiji in his no-change 
programme. Shortly aficr Jawaharlal became president of the 
Allahabad Municipality. 

Sir Grimwood Mears, the then Chief Justice of the 
Allahabad High Couit, tried to win back the Nehru family 
to the British cause,- and he offered some inducements which 
tempted in the past many weaker nationalists, but the Nehrus 
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were not to be baited. And Jawaharlal Nehru politely refused 
the offer of a ministership ! 

It IS important to know the value of ministership in United 
Provinc^ in 1921, because fifteen jears later Mrs. Vyaya 
Lakshmi Pandit became a minister in the same provdnce but 
under a different regime. Consequently, the remarks of 

_ “Ministries,’' says Jawaharlal. “were going cheao 
in those days, in the United Provinces at leal Ihe Uvo 
Liberal Ministers, who had functioned throughout the non! 
co-operauon period, had gone. When the Congress movemlt 
threatened the existing order, the Government tried to exoJoiV 
the Liberal Alinisters in fighting Congress. They were respected 
then and treated with honour by the executive government fTr 
It was something to hold them up in those days of trouble as 
supporters of the government. They .bought perhaps that ’thl 
respect and honour was due to them as of right not - 
that this was but a reaction on the part of the Govelmlm 
to the mass attack of the Conn-css When ? 

off <h= value of .he Libc.., Minis, e„ fe,, 2 

STde , "-'PK. and honour 

suddcnl, conspicuous by their absence. The Minis, ers resented 

rai^”Th“ T'"" '■"“'I to 

resign. Then began a search for new ministers.. 

“ There is a story of a person who as offered a m- • 

tenship in the U. P. about this time or perhaps a litl Zlr 
He IS reported to have replied that he was not vain enough to 
consider hiraselfan usually clever man, but he did think hfuiself 
to be moderately intelligent and, perhaps, a little above th. 

average, and he hoped that he hac that reputauon. Did 
Gmernment want him to accept ministership and thus proclaim 
niinsclt to the world to be a damned Tool ?” 
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How right was Jawaharlal in refusing ministership ? And 
yet how right was Vijaya Lakshmi in accepting the same job 
under the Congress regime ! How much change there had been 
in the political currents between twenties and thirties of this 
century ! 

VII 

FAMILY AND THE FIRE 

In spite of the stress and storm of political life, the 
Nehrus have found a great deal of solace and comfort in the 
family. They have been fortunate in family relations. In 
times of strain and difEculty they sheltered and soothed one 
another. The women of the house — Mrs. Motilal, Vijaya 
Takshmi, Kamala, and Krishna — showed splendid discipline 
since 1920. They may be treated — along with Sarojini Naidu 
and Ko.'turba Gandhi — as the vanguards of Satyagraha among 
the fair sex of India. Proud and sensitive as the Nehru girls 
were, they put up tvith political vagaries and set a flaming 
torch for others to follow. 

“ Our style of living had undergone some change since 
1920,” says Jawaharlal. “ It was much simpler, and the 

number of servants had been greatly reduced. Even so it as 

not lacking in any essential comfort. Partly to get rid of 
superfluities and parily to raise money for current expenditure 
many things had been sold off — horses and carriages, and 
household articles which did not fit in with our new style of 
living. Part of ouf furniture was seized and sold by the 

police. For lack of furniture and gardeners our house lost 

its prim and clean appearance, and the garden went %vild. For 
nearly three years litde attention had been paid to house or 
garden. Having become accustomed to a lavish scale of 
expenditure, father disliked many economies. He decided 
therefore, to go in for chamber practice in his spare time and • 
thus earn some money. He had very little spare dme, but, 
even so, he managed to earn a fair amount."’ 
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Early in 1924 Gandhiji was recuperating his health at 
Juhu. The Nehrus also trekked to Juhu and established, 
themselves in a tiny little cottage by the sea. They lived 
there for some weeks. It was a holiday after the heart of 
young Nehrus. They indulged in swimming and running and 
riding on the beach. But their main purpose was not holiday- 
making. They had come to meet and talk to Gandhiji. 
Motilal Nehru and Gandhiji agreed to differ on the Swarajist 
programme. They could not arrive at a compromise. 

” I also returned from Juhu a little disappointed,” says 
Jawabarlal, '* for Gandhiji did not resolve a single one of my 
doubts. As is usual with him, he refused to look into the 
future, or lay down any long-distance programme. We were 
to carry on patiently ‘serving’ the people, working for the con- 
structive and social programme of the Congress, and await 
the time for aggressive activity. The real difficulty of course, 
'was that even when that dme came, would not some incident 
like Chauri Chaura upset all our calculations and again hold 
us up ? To that he gave no answer then. Nor was he at all 
defirutc in regard to our objective.” 

These were exactly the problems which had long troubled 
Subbas Bose. Bose had gone to Gandhiji to seek clarification, 
but the latter did not satisfy the former. It was natural that 
these questions should arise in the minds of Nehrus who had 
made no mean sacrifice for the cause of motherland. But 
Gandhiji did not satisfy the Nehrus as well. But nevertheless, 
the Nehrus stuck to Gandhiji and offered him their unduaded 
fidclty. But even then the devotion of the Nehrus to Gandhiji 
was due to his human personality rather than his godliness. 
On this point Motilal Nehrp, the head of the family, ^vas quite 
clear : 

“I have heard of saints and supermen, but have never 
had the pleasure of meeting them, and must confess to a 
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feeling of scepticism about thdr real existence. I believe in 
men and things only.” 

“ EHdently.” says Jawaharlal, ” he tvanted to stress 
the fact that he did not admire Gandhiji as a saint or a 
Mahatma, but as a man. For it \\-as clear that this little man 
of poor ph\sique had something of steel in him, something 
rock-lihe which did not Held to ph\-sical powers, however 
great they might he. And in spite of his unimpressive 
features, his loin-cloth and bare body, there was a rov'altt' 
and kingliness in him which compelled a willing obeisance 
from others.” 

Having knotm Gandhiji, the spiritual head of the Nehrus, 
let us compare him rsith Pandit hlotilal Nehru, the father 
of\'jja’ja Lakshmi Pandit, because it is from him that she 
derives most of her qualities. .And what was true of the 
father is largely true of his children. 

“ Hotv different was my father from hum (Gandiuji) I” 

Jawaharlal. “ But in him too there was strength of per- 
sonality and a measure of kingliness In any gathering in 

which he was present, he would ineHtably be the centre and 
the hub. IMiatever the place he sat at table, it would 
become, as an eminent English Judge said later, the head of 
the table. He was neither meek nor mild, and, again unlike 
Gandhiji, he seldcm spared those v.-ho differed from him. 
Consciously imperious, he evoked great loyaltt' as tveU as 
hitter opposition. It was difficult to feel neutral about him ; 
one had to like him or dislike him. yVithabroad forehead, tight 
h’ps and a determined chin, he had a marked resemblance to 
the busts of the Roman Emperors in the museums in Italy, 
hffinr friends in Italy who saw his photograph' v.ith us re- 
marked on this resemblance.” 
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VIII 

TRIP TO EUROPE 

Jawabarlal Nehru and his wdfe as well as Vijaya Lakshmi 
•and her husband planned a trip to Europe. Lakhs car was on 
a joyride, but Jawaharlal took his wife for medical treatment. 

Towards the end of 1925, Kamala, Jawahar Lai’s wife 
had fallen seriously ill- The doctors recommended some 
treatment in a sanatorium in Switzerland. In March 1926, 
therefore, Jawahar Lai sailed for Europe with his daughter 
and ailing wife. Sh. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit and her husband 
Ranjit also accompanied them to Europe. They toured the 
■continent extensively and returned to India with useful ex- 
perience of Europe. 

Then there followed a period of tranquility. It was 
comparatively calm, cosy and in a way comfortable. All 
that she had read, heard and observed was getting consolidated 
and crystallized in her person. Imperceptibly and invisibly 
she was preparing herself for the stormy life to come. 

As Pandit Mod Lai Nehru used to tell his daughters, 
patriotism was in their blood and, unless they actively sup- 
pressed it, it was bound to assert itself sooner or later. 

There came an opportunity — the political movement 
of 1931-32 — for the patriotism in her blood to assert itself, and 
it readily did. 

, IVhen Gandhi returned from England to India after 
having attended the Round Table Conference, most mmultuous 
scenes in the batdefield of Indian political struggle tvere 
witnessed. 

When the Mahatma set foot on the Indian soil. Pandit 
Jasvahar Lai Nehru and his comrades had already been 
arrested. Here was a repressive move precipitated by the 
Government. The Congress hurried towards a catastrophic 
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conflict. It resulted in the Civil Disobedience hlovement of 
the year 1932. 

The fault for igniting the conflagration lay entirelj' with 
the Government. 

But to return to Europe again. After the departure 
of Lakshmi and Pandit, Jawaliar and Kamala, the re- 
maining members of the family also desired to follow, hfotilal 
planned a tour to Europe and Krishna tvas to accompany 
him. Unfortunately, he had to cancel his passage due to 
important case which was pending and could not be post- 
poned. He asked Krishna if she would go alone. She hesitated 
and was torn between two desires. She decided to go alone. 
Mother ' was most distressed. She tried to argue with the girl, 
but she could not dissuade her. So the tomboy left for 
Europe alone. 

Jawaharlal tvas living at Geneva. He \ras to have met 
Krishna at Brindisi. HaHng missed his train, he did not 
arrive. She was overcome with a terrible sense of loneliness. 
Jawahar met her at Naples and they -went to Geneva, visiting 
Rome, Florence and other cities en route. 

In the summer of 1927 Pandit Motilal also went to 
Europe. Everybody was happy about it. He needed rest 
rather badly. A complete change of surroundings suited 
him. In his last letter before he sailed he vvrote : 

“ You and Bhai (Jawahar) have both been insisting on 
my taking a holiday in Europe and at this end Swamp and 
Ranjit are doing the same and at last I find it possible to go 
away in the near future. I am a bit tired v\ith the pubhc 
work that I have been doing for the last seven years and it is 
disturbing to find at the end of this long period that I have 
failed to advance the cause of the country in any appreciable 
way. • So I have derided to take a holiday and no longer deny 
mv’self the pleasure of being vrith all of you.” 
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In the same letter Motilal gave a significant advice to 
Xrisbna. The advice is so significant of his character that he 
must have tendered the same advice to his elder daughter 
A'ijaya Lakshmi. In fact it applies to every woman who values 
her life. Therefore, I think it adxasable to quote it in full : 

“ You seem to have turned quite a little politician, but 
do not think that being a girl will in any way be a handicap 
to you. Many women have taken as great a part in the 
uplift of their country as any man has done and some have dis- 
tinguished themselves much more than men. It is all a ques- 
tion of one’s feelings towards one’s coun try and how seriously 
one applies oneself to the question of uplift. There is no bar 
to sex — on the contrary a determined tvoman's influence is 
much greater than a man can ever sway. So there is every chance 
for you. You must remember that true patriotism is in your 
blood and unless you actively suppress it, it is bound to 
assert itself sooner or later.” 

This was a very sound advice to Nehru girls. And there 
is no doubt that they have lived up to it. In fact Vijaya 
Lakshmi on the whole has followed it better than Krishna, the 
younger girl, to, tvhom the letter above had been addressed. 

After some wanderings in Europe, Jawahar, Kamala 
and Indira returned to India. Vijaya Lakshmi and Ranjit 
Pandit had returned much earlier — before the departure of 
father for Europe. But father stayed on for sometime. And 
now while father was still in Europe, the adventurous members 
of the Nehru family planned another tour in Europe. 

“ During this time,” writes Krishna, “ my sister and 
her husband again went to Europe leaving their little 
daughters, Ghanderlekha and Narayantara -with mother. 
As mother was very unwell at that time I had to look after 
them and though I was very fond of them it tvas not an 
easy task.” 
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IX 

FIGHTING ON THE FRONT 

Immediately after his return from Europe, Jawaharlal 
aitended the Madras Session of the Indian National Congress. 
Ke was caught in the whirl. And the Nehru sisters followed 
his lead. At Madras Jawaharlal presented a bunch of resolu- 
tions. These were resolutions on Independence, War Danger, 
and association tvith the League Against Imperialism. To 
the surprise of Jawahar all of them were passed. 

During the visit of the Simon Commission ot which the 
present Prime Minister of England, Clement Attlee was a 
member, the Nehru family received its share of punishment. 
Lala Lajpat Rai was beaten to death and his death was 
avenged by Bhagat Singh. But many leaders had received 
minor injuries from the police in protest demonstration. 

“ It was in this connection,” says Jawaharlal, “ that I 
had a new experience, and my body felt the baton and 
lathi blows from the police.” 

It was indeed a great honour to the Nehru family and 
a matter of great pleasure to Vijaya Lakshmi when her 
brother became president of the Lahore Session of the Indian 
National Congress rvhere the resolution for Complete In- 
dependence was passed. January 26, 1930 rvas celebrated as 
the Independence Day throughout India, and Gandhiji 
launched Civil Disobedience against Salt Act. 

‘'.Salt ” says Jawaharlal, "suddenly became a mysterious 
woid, a word of pow-er. The Salt Tax ^vas to be attacked, 
the Salt Laws were to be broken.” 

Jawaharlal Nehru was arrested on April 14, 1930. His 
father became the acting President of the Congress. He was 
poor in health. Nevertheless, he threw himself into the 
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work \\ith great energy. The movement benefitted greatly. 
But it was at the cost of his precious health. 

The country was aflame with fiery patriotism. Gandhi, 
Patel and all other credited leaders were also arrested. A- 
reign of repression ^vas let loose by the bureaucracy all over 
the country’. The only fault of the people was that they 
demonstrated their urge to be free from the yokes of slavery. 
They demanded freedom for their Motherland. Arrests, 
Lathi charges and firings were common occurrences of 
everyday. Ordinance upon ordinance was being piled by the 
Viceroy. 

Vijaya Lakshmi responded to the call of the hour. She* 
joined the ranks of surging miUions for demonstrating the 
resentment of the Indian people. She fought tooth and nail 
against the foreign rule. She delivered speeches. She led 
processions. She organised hartals. Now she was here, now 
there. Therefore, a notice was served on her prohibiting her 
from taking part in the movement fora period of one month. 
But how could this great daughter of India comply with a 
notice from His Majesty’s Government? How could she keep 
mum-? How could she refrain from help’ng the people in 
their struggle for freedom ? 

It happened as it was expected. And she was arrested on 
the 27th January, 1932 along with her sister Krishna. All 
members of the Nehru family were in jail except their 
frail little mother. She 'vas left behind all alone in the 
huge house. It had once known so much of joy' and happiness. 
But now there was only sorrow and gloom. She was tried and 
sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment with fine. Her 
younger sister got the same sentence without fine. That year 
she was kept in’ the Lucknow jail. Her youngest child at the 
time was less than three years old. How painful it must have 
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1)6611 'for a mother to stay away from hor little childron forth 
whole year ! ' ’ 

The first time she had an occasion to speak in public. 
It was during this non-co-operation movement at 
Allahabad. Most of the leaders had gone to jail. Women 
were called upon to come forward and fight for the liberation 
of the country’. 

In one of her narrations she gives an interesting account 
of her maiden attempts at public speaking. One morning at 
the end of a long procession she was asked to speak in public. 

“ I hadn’t a thought in my head and not a trace of in- 
spiration could I get from the faces around me. It ivas a 
difficult moment. Quite suddenly something happened. The 
crowd before me became a part of myself. IVe were both part 
of some bigger unseen forces ; the message was there, it had 
only to be delivered.' I spoke and the crowd cheered. I was 
happy in my little success. After this I was called upon to 
speak quite often.” 

Her experience of speaking to an audience of students 
was rather unfortunate. She expected them to be equipped 
svith current information. Therefore, she had to be a little 
"scholarly” in what she said. Rut the intellectual glimmerings 
brought a dull respond from the unmoved faces in front. 
Ever since the beginning of human history’, emotion has been 
ruling human actions. Cold reason and learning are of a 
very recent growth. One day it struck her that she should be 
just homely with the students. Instead of delivering a speech 
she should informally talk to them. Ever since she has been a 
success with them too. 

In this connection she recalls an incident. Once she rvas 
invited to attend a meeting held by a Students’ Union in re- 
membrance of Maxim Gorki. Learned people came on the 
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stage and gave complicated details of the various issues. The 
- ^ atmosphere was dull and drab. 

The audience coldly stared at the face of each speaker, 
p They waited for the end of the speech in expectation of an- 
i other more lively. She could not restrain herself. She asked 
S' for permission to speak which was readily granted. She in- 
^ terpreted the message of Gorki in terms which the Indian 
worker could follow. And soon applause bubbled out from 
^^the meeting. But after her it was not easy for any speaker to 
>; get a patient hearing. 

In 1935 she stood up as a candidate for the Municipal 
Board membership in Allahabad and was elected with an 
^1 overwhelming support. 

'' During that period she was also elected as the chair-wo- 
man of the Education Committee. In this capacity she 
^ worked for about eighteen months. She gathered consider- 
able experience of the civic and educational life of the area. 

In the year 1938, she was the Minister of Local Self-Go- 
vernment, in the Congress Ministry of the United Provinces. 
She again went to Europe. Her stay in Europe coincided with 
rr^the most critical period of European politics. It was a little 
i before the World War broke but. She w-as in London w’hen 
~ the Munich Pact was signed. 

■" Europe was heading towards Second World ^Var, she saw 

hundreds of young boys, dressed in the Fascist Uniform pass- 
‘ ing in military order through a street of an Italian town. 

^ Probably it was some Fascist celebration. The sight of those 
' >oung boys, she says, reminded her of the ugly force of Fas- 
’ cism. It was a totalitarian state which endeavoured to rule 
by the power of might alone. It crushed justice and liberty. 

; The youngmen seemed to her a flock of sheep being driven 
" unconscious to the slaugther-housc of the tvar. * ‘ 
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X 

NEHRUS’ BID FOR FREEDOM 

“ These were days of stirring news,” says Jarvaharlal, 
processions and lathi charges and ' firing, frequent hartals to 
celebrate noted arrests, and special observances, like Pesha- 
war Day, Garhrvali Day, etc. For the time being the boycott 
of foreign cloth and all British goods rvas almost complete. 
When I heard that my aged mother and, of course, my sisters 
used to stand under the hot summer sun, picketing before 
"foreign cloth shops, I was, greatly moved. Kamala did so 
also, but she did some»hing more. She threw herself into the 
movement in Allahabad city and district with an energy and 
■determination which amazed me, who thought I had known 
her so well for so many years. She forgot her ill-health and 
rushed about the whole day in the sun, and sho\ved remark- 
able powers of organisation. I heard of this vaguely in gaol. 
Later, when my father joined me there, I rvas to learn from 
him how he had himself appreciated Kamala’s \\’ork, and 
especially her organising capacity. He did not at all fancy my 
mother or the girls rushing, about in the hot sun, but, except- 
for an occasional remonstrance, he did not interfere.” 

The biggest news of all bad come from Pesba-war. There 
a remarkable exhibition of disciplined and peaceful courage 
stirred the country. The Pathans noted for courage are 
not noted for non-wolence. Yet these Pathans set an example 
•which was unique in India. Even more stirring was the re- 
fusal of Garhwali soldiers to fire on the people. 

The most striking thing was the part of the tvomen in 
the national struggle. They came in large numbers from' the 
seclusion of their homes. Although unused to public actiwty 
they threw themselves into the heart of the struggle. The 
picketing ol foreign cloth was their favourite occupation. 
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Picketing of liquor shops they ^made their preserve. Enormous 
processions consisting of women alone were taken out in all 
cities. Generally the attitude of the women was more un- 
yielding than that of the- men. Often they became Congress 
dictators in proNunces and in local areas. 

The breach of the Salt Act became a national fever. 
The' Viceroy issued ordinance after ordinance. “As these 
ordinances and prohibitions grew,” says Jawaharlal, “ the 
opportunities for breaking them also grew.” The people did 
the very things which were declared illegal. The initiative 
remained with the Congress. Gandhiji was arrested on May 5, 
1930. It was follotsed by big raids on salt pans and 
depots. 

In tlie latter half of June 1930 the father of Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit went to Bombay accompanied by her mother 
and Kamala, the wife of Jawaharlal. They had a great re- 
ception. And it was followed by the fiercest of lathi charges. 
On his return from Bombay the father of Vijaya Lakshmi was 
.arrested on June 30, 1930. He was sentenced to six months. 

“ My father’s arrest,” says Jawaharlal, “was probablydue 
to his having issued a statement defining the duties of a 
soldier or policeman in the event of an order to fire on civil 
population being given.” 

The Bombay visit had a great strain on Motilal. Early 
and late he was kept busy. He had to take the responsibility 
for every decision. He had long been unwell. ^ But now he 
returned fagged out. He was packing for Alussorrie when 
he found himself in Naini Central Prison. 

The ^Vorking Committee was declared illegal. All mem- 
bers \vere to be arrested. Therefore, substitute members were 
added. Several women became acting members. Kamala, the 
wife of Jawahailal was one of them. Shordy after Ranjit 
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S. Pandit, t're dear husband of, Vijaya Lakshmi, was ako ar- 
rested and he joined her brother, Jawaharlal, in his barrack. 

Motilal Nehru was released due to very bati state of 
iealth and Jawaharlal came out after the expiry of six months’ 
sentence. But he expected his freedom to be a short one. 
jRamala was in Allahabad, busy with her Congress work. 
Pather was under treatment at Alussorrie. Mrs. Motilal was 
there. So were Vijaya Lakshmi and Krishna. Jawaharlal 
-was planning a no-tax campaign. 

"And then,” says Jawaharlal, “ on October I3th Kamala 
,and I went off to Mussorrie to spend three days with father. 
He was looking just a litde better, and I tvas happy to think 
that he had turned the corner and was getting well. I re- 
member those quiet and delightful three days well ; it was 
:good to be back in the family. Indira, my daughter, was there ; 
.and my three little nieces, my sister’s daughters (the children 
of Vijaya Lakshmi). I would play with the children and 
sometimes w'e would march bravely round the house in a stately 
procession, led, flag in hand, by the youngest, aged three or 
four, singing JAcndc uucha rahe hamara, our flag song. And 
those three da-^s were the last I was to have w’ith father before 
his fatal illness came to snatch liim away from me.” 

After eight days’ freedom, Jawaharlal found himself back 
again in Naini. In the same old barrack he rejoined Ranjit 
S. Pandit, tlie husband of Vijaya Lakshmi tvhile the heroine 
herself tvas busy nursing her father at Mussorrie. Krishna thus 
narrates the family episode which is so firmly knit with the his- 
tory- of India itself : 

Father did not like theideaof Kamala, my sister (Vijaya 
Lakshmi) and I going about all day in the scorching sun. 
He refused to remonstrate with us and he never forced "any 
of us to give up the work we w-ere doing. He was not keeping 
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good health and wanted his children near him. Jawahar was 
in jail and father did not tvant any of us to court a rrest. His 
slate of health did not prevent him from working and directing 
the movement but the strain of working from morning till even- 
ing with almost no rest at all was too great for him. The 
doctors advised him to take rest. But the government forestalled 
the doctors and arrested him on June 30, 1930. Thus instead of 
going to a hill stastion he merely crossed the Ganges and enter- 
ed Naini Prison. During the ten weeks father had spent in 
prison his health had steadily deteriorated. It was only when 
he was a mere shadow of his former self that the British Go- 
vernment thought it fit to release him. Soon after he came 
out, all of us went to Mussoorie where the mountain air and 
homely comforts helped to bring back some strength to hi& 
tired, ailing body.” 
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CHAPTER SIXTH 

The Pillar Falls 

t 

I am Lord of the Risers from Death, 

Whose Forms are the Lamps in the House of the Dead, 

Whose shrine is the Earth. 

— THE BOOK OF THE DEAD, 
(Translated from Egyptian by Eebert EBllyer) 

The death of Motilal Nehru, the great father of Vijaya 
Lahshmj, was the first great calamity -in the smooth sailing life 
of the heroine. It was as if the pillar of the Nehrus had 
fallen down. Also it was a great national tragedy. 

The re-arrest of Jawaharlal was . a rude shock to his 
father. For a while the Great Man sat with his head bowed 
■with grief. But his lion-hearted soul would not submit to any 
weakness. Almost immediately he pulled himself together. 
And he banged a table in front of him. He was going to be 
well. He would do a man’s work. He would not submit 
iveakly to illness. It ^vas a brave resolve. But a deep-seated 
di'ease was eating into him. And no strength of ^s^ll could 
overcome it. It could be crushed, but it could not be killed. 
But temporarily it ivorked a marked surprise. 

“ For some months past,” says Jawaharlal, “ ever since 
he was at Yervada, he had been bringing up blood in his 
sputum. This stopped quite suddenly after this resolve of his, 
and for some days it did not re-appear. He tvas pleased about 
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it, and he came to see me in prison, and he mentioned this 
fact to me in some triumph.” 

But it v/as a brief respite. The blood came later in 
great quantities. The disease reasserted itself. During this 
interval he worked with his old energy. ^ He gave a great push 
to the civil disobedience movement all over India. 

-I 

PIN-PRICKING THE BRITISH LION 

Motilal held discussions with leaders. He issued detailed 
instructions. The birthday of Jawaharlal was fixed for an all- 
India celebration. The offending passages from his speeches 
for which he was convicted were read at public meetings. 
There were numerous lathi-charges. The processions were 
forcibly dispersed. Five thousand arrests were made on a 
single day all over India. 

“ It was a unique birthday celebration”, says Jawaharlal. 

This pouring out of energy was very bad for Motilal. 
Vijaya Lakshmi begged her father to take complete rest. 
Jawaharlal suggested him to take a short voyage out of India- 
He agreed. It was arranged that a doctor might accompany 
him. With this object in view he went to Calcutta. But his 
condition grew worse. He was unable to go far. In a 
Calcutta suburb he remained for seven weeks. Vijaya 
Lakshmi and other members of the family joined him there. 

“ These were heart-breaking week's,” says Krishna. 
“ Father seemed to sense tbat he would not recover and there 
was nothing one could ‘ do about it.* He was not gloomy, on 
the contrary he was always making fun of his illness knowing 
full well that it was a matter of a fess’ weeks here or there. 
His courage was superb to the end.” 
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MeanwMle the brother and husband of Vijaya Laksatni 
-were rotting in the British jail. Government repression 
grew. The treatment of political prisoners was deplorable. 
Nevertheless, the prisoners returned for a second sentence 
soon after their discharge. This irritated the authoHties vert- 
much. It hurt the morale of the rulers. Then there began 
flogging of political prisoners. It tvas an undesirable 
infliction. It was barbarous for young sensitive faos-s. 
Jawaharlal, Ranjit S. Pandit, Syed Mahmud and Narmada 
Prasad, heard of this butchery in their barrack. They under- 
took a fasting of sevenU'-tsvo hours to protest against the polic)' 
of repression. 

“ Except for these occasional alarms,*’ says Jawaharlal, 
we lived a quiet life in prison. The weather ss-as agreeable, 
for svinter in .Allahabad is very pleasant. Ranjit Pandit ss’as 
an acquisition to our barrack, for he knew much about 
gardening, and soon that dismal enclosure of ours was full of 
• flowers and was gay with colour. He even arranged in that 
narrow, restricted place, a miniature golf course!” > 

Culture and agriculture are sisters, and Jawaharlal’s is a 
remarkable tribute to the husband of Mjaya Laksfami. The 
loving husband of the lovely lady did another thing in Jail. 
He taught German to Pandit Madan Alohan Alalavij-a ! 

“Pandit Madan Alohan Alalavis-a”, says Jawaharlal, 

“ was also transferred to Naini from some other gaol. He ss-as 
kept separately, not in our barrack, but sve met him daily, and 
perhaps 1 saw more of him there than I had done outside. 
He was a delightful companion, full of \-itality and a youthful 
interest in things. He even started, svith Ranjit’s help, to 
learn German, and he sho-.ved quite a remafkable memory.” 

The husband of Vijaya Eakshmi knetv many languages, 
including German as v.-ell as French, besides English and 
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Sanskrit, and he was indeed a great asset to international 
culture. 

II 

THE WOMAN FOLLOWS THE MAN 

The New Year Day of nineteen hundred and thirty-one 
brought the news of Kamala’s arrest. Jawaharlal was pleased 
‘ because 'he had long desired to follow her comrades to the dark 
cell. 

“ Ordinarily,” says Jawaharlal, “ if they had been men, 
both she and my sister (Vijaya Lakshmi) and many other 
women would have been arrested long ago. But at that 
time the Government avoided, as far as possible arresting 
women, and so they escaped for long ” 

But now the wife of Jawaharlal had her heart’s desire ! 
How glad she must be, thought Nehru. But he was appre- ■ 
hensive. She had a very delicate health. And the prison 
suffering would increase her difBculties. A press-man 
had asked her for a message. On the spur of the moment, - 
she said : 

“ I am happy beyond measure and proud to follow 
in the footsteps of my husband. I hope the people ■will keep . 
the flag flying.” 

That was in the traditions of the Nehru family. Did ' 
not Motilal say that patriotism was in the blood of his 
children ! 

Motilal was in Calcutta. And he was far from being 
svcll. But the arrest of his daughter-in-law shook him up. 
Arid he decided to return to Allahabad. He sent Krishna 
immediately before him. Then he followed to Anand 
Bhawan with Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit and other members of 
the family. 
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Motilal went to see liis son in Naini. Jawabarlal had 
a shock. The appeai-ance of his father produced a dismay 
in him. His face was swollen up. That face haunted 
Jawaharlal. It was so utterly unlike him. A fear began to 
creep in his mind. His rich personality was missing. His 
oveifiot.ing vitality bad gone. The all-embracing ^\a^m^h ^\as 
still \dsible, but the shadow of death was lengthening on 
his face. The mind of Jawaharlal was full of black fore- 
bodings. 

I ■was cot long before Krishna, the younger sister of 
Vijaya Lakshmi, was also arrested. One day she went to 
attend the trials of a whole batch of Youth Leaguers. It 
was licr business to attend the trials of Youth Leaguers, 
because she was the secretary of the Youth Leaguj. As 
Krishna was leaving the court, she and her cousin were 
confionted with an arrest warrant for basing been mem- 
bers of an unlawful assembly a week before. The girls 
were taken aback. But there was nothing they could do 
about it. 

Kibhna was sorry for one reason alone. Her father 
was very ill. He had repeatedly told her that he hoped 
that she would not go to jail just then. She did not want 
^Iher to think that 'she had deliberately courted arrest. 
It was •ssinter. The prison cell was cold and filthy. 
Vermins crawled all over the place. The cousins tried to 
amuse themselves for a while. But then they lapsed into 
silence. Krishna was terribly unhappy, thinking'of her father 
At midnight they were released, because an anonymous 
friend of theirs had paid the fine even against their wishes. 
Father teas pleased to see his daughter, but he was an- 
noyed at the fine having been paid. He was furious.' He was 
deeply hurt. 
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Fathers health grev/ worse and worse. His children 
had always associated health v/ith him. But now he was a 
little bent. He was weak and pale-looking. His face wa^ 
swollen. At last he was confined to bed. Even then he 
did not appear close to death. It just did not seem possible 
that death could take him away. He had always fought 
against odds. And he had always won. Everyone was 
sure that he would win through. But it was not to be. 

These were the last days of first Round Table Con- 
ference. The Congress leaders were a bit amused. Their 
amusement had a touch of disdain in it. The discussions 
in London seemed unreal. But one backbone of reality did 
stand out. It was that some people in India were always 
prepared to play to the British tunes. Under the deceptive 
cover of nadonalism different economic interests arc at work. 
The Round Table Cofcrence was a collection of these vested 
interests. 

January’ 26, 1931, found Jawaharlal and his brothei'- 
in-law, Ranjit, musing in the prison. In the forenoon they 
were told that the condition of Motilal was serious. And 
that they must go home immediately. On enquiry they 
found that they were being discharged. The husband of 
\fijaya Lakshmi accompanied Jav/aharlal to the bedside of the 
Great ^lan where Vijaya Lakshmi, Krishna, and others 
were keeping Hoik and fighting against the invincible Death. 

Ill 

SHADOWS OF DEATH 

“It was the 26th January 1931, Independence Day,” 
says Krishna, “ that Jawahar and ray brother- in-lav/ F..anjit 
were released unconditionally as father’s condition was 
serious. Twelve years 3!jo it happened and yet the 
memory of that day is still achingly fresh in my mind’s 
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eye. Jawahar arrived at Anand Bhawan and went straight to 
father’s boom.” 

"S^jaya Lakshmi was there, nursing daddy. And Motilal 
was pleased to see her husband and Jawaharlal. Gan- 
dhiji was also released the same day. Motilal i\as 
anxious to see him. The same day Gandhiji started from 
Bombay and arrived at Allahabad. His presence had a 
markedly soothing effect on father and the family. 

“ A day or two later,” says Jawaharlal, “ Ranjit 
(who did not come in the category of- Working Committee 
members) -^vas taken back to Naini prison. This upset 
father, and he w'as continually asking for him and com- 
plaining that when so many people ^^•ere coming .to. see 
him ffom distant parts of Indi.:, his o%vn son-in-law 
was kept away. The doctor were worried by this insistence, 
and it was obvious that it was doing father no good. After 
three or fotir days, I think, it ^vas at the doctor’s suggestion 
that the U. P. Government released Ranjit.” 

..The released Congressmen were pouring into Allahabad. 
They were anxious to see the Great Man. A meeting of 
the Congress Working Committee was held at Swaraj 
Bhawan. The Nehrus were too much distraught to take 
any effective -part in them. Most of 'them were in favour 
of the continuance of civil disobedience. Motilal could take 
no interest in the meetings. He was already far away from 
such happenings. 

“ I am going soon, Mahatmaji,” he said to Gandhiji, 
‘ and I shall not be here to see’ Swaraj. But I know that ■)OU 
have won it and will soon have it.” 

Fjeshly out of prison the Congressmen wete anxious 
to hate a last glimpse of Motilal. These were fareweU 
• meetings. They came to him in twos and threes in the 
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mornings and evenings. Father insisted on sitting up in an 
easy chair. He received his old comrades for the last time. 
There he sat massively and expressionlessly. The swelling 
of his face prevented much play of feeling. Friend followed 
friend. Comrade succeeded comrade. There was a glitter 
in the eyes of the lingering man. He recognised them all. 
Though he could not speak much, sometimes he did say 
a few words. His old humour did not leave him. There he 
sat like an old lion. Pie was mortally wounded. His physi- 
cal strength was gone. But he was still very leonine and 
kingly. He was struggling with himself. He tvas trying to 
keep grip of things. It threatened to slip away from his 
grasp. To the end the struggle continued. He did not give 
in. Occasionally he spoke with extreme clarity. When he 
could not speak, he took to tmting on slips, 

Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, Kamala, Krishna, Jawaharlal 
and mother hovered around father all the time. At night 
they took turns at his bedside in case he wanted any- 
thing. If he \\ anted anything, he asked for it very apolo- 
getically. He did not want to bother anybody. He was 
very considerate. Even in the throes of a fatal’ illness, his 
thought t\as for others. He never thought of himself. Day 
after day his children v/atched him anxiously. Phs strength 
ebbed away. But they t\cre helpless. The house was full 
of guests. But only gloom pervaded everywhere. Silently 
people flitted about the house. . The atmosphere was sorrowful. 
But 2vIoti!al did not lose heart. 

'• Often he joked tdih Gandhiji,” says Krishna, "or 
teased mother about his going ahead of her and wailing to 
meet her in the next world, but never did he feel afraid of what 
he knew must be the inevitable end.” 

Motilal fought with death manfully. He fought tsith 
all his failing strength. He tried to live so that he might 
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see the freedom of India. He desired that the meeting of the 
Working Committee should be held in Swaraj Bhawan. His 
last words were : 

“ Decide India’s fate in Swaraj Bhawan ; decide it in 
my presence and let me be a party to the final honourable 
settlement of the fate of my motherland. Let me die, if die 
I must, in the lap of a free India. Let me sleep my last sleep 
not in a subject country, but in a free one.” 

The doctors decided to take him to Lucknow for X-Ray 
examination. Modlal did not like this. He. knew that his 
death was at hand. And he did not want to leave his 
favourite home. But the doctors’ insisted. Gandhiji agreed. 
And the Great hlan was too weak to protest. So he was 
taken to Lucknow by car. Even the long journey did not 
seem to strain his nert'es. He seemed to be a bit better the 
next morning. But by the evening he was definitely worse. 
He could not breathe. Oxygen was given to him. He lay 
unconscious of everything. Three eminent doctors nere at- 
tending upon him. Krishna, the younger daughter, gave him 
support at the eleventh hour, trie kissed the girl as the last 
, laiewell. He mumbled with great difiiculty : 

“ My daughter must be brave always.” 

No wonder the daughters of Molilal ha\x come up to 
his expectations. Even at that time they faced the domesuc 
and national calamity with ciiimness. Krishna clenched her 
' teeth with superhuman effort. With superhuman effort she 
tried ^ot to let her tears brim over. 

Vijaya Lakshmi, Krishna, Kamala, and other attend- 
ants were worn out with fatigue. Towards the morning 
they fell asleep. Only Jawaharlal and his mether were present 
• when the Great Man passed waay. 
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'* Early next morning, February Gth,” says Jawaharlal, 
“I was watching by his bedside, "le had had a trouble- 
some and restless night ; suddenly I noticed that his face 
grew calm and the sense of struggle vanished from it. I 
thought that he had fallen asleep, and I was glad of it. 
But my mother’s perceptions were keener, and. she uttered 
a cry. I turned to her and begged her not to disturb him 
as he had fallen asleep. But that sleep was his last long 
sleep, and from it there was no awakening.” 

Vijaya Lakshmi and other girls filed into the room» 
Father lay on his bed as though asleep. His face was calm 
and peaceful. It was more majestic than it had been 
in his hife. The girls could not believe that their daddy 
was dead. Jawaharlal sat behind him. His hands were on 
father’s head as though he was stroking it. His eyes were 
full of unshed tears. Then Gandhiji walked up to father’s 
bed. He stood awhile with bent head. He was praying and 
bidding farewell to his comrade-in-arms. Then he went to 
Mrs. Motilal and said ; 

” Motilal is not dead ; he %vill live long.” 

The news was flashed across the whole country. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of people flocked to the Kalakanker 
Palace where the Nehrus were staying. The people crowded 
to have the last darshan of their popular leader. The Great 
Jvlan lay in state. His body was buried in flowers. An 
unending stream of visitors paid their last homage. Mrs. 
Motilal looked a forlorn and a pathetic figure. She had 
sh.arcd with him a lifetime of hardships and honours. 
Jawaharlal and Vijaya Lakshmi were worn-out and haggard. 
They seemed to have aged overnight. Outside the house the 
crowds tverc swelling. Grief was written on every face. No 
eye was dry. There was a httshed atmosphere. , 
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Motilal was brought to Allahabad by car. His body 
was draped with the National Flag. Jawaharlal sat in the 
car and Ranjit S. Pandit had the honour of driving his 
father-in-law on his last journey. Hari, the favourite ser- 
vant of the hero, was also in the car. Vijaya Lahshmi, 
Krishna, and Kamala drove ahead in order to reach home 
earlier for necessary arrangements. Gandhiji and hirs. Moti- 
lal followed the hero in another car. The last car was de- 
layed as they had an accident. It was Pandit Motila 
Nehru’s ou’n car. As . his chauffeur was crying, he did not 
see a big ditch in the middle of the road. So the car was 
upturned and the occupants — Gandhiji and Mrs. Motilal had 
a miraculous escape. 


After ceremonies at home, the Great Man was ta xn 
to the banks of the Ganges in a huge procession. The 
national flags were flown half-mast throughout the 
country. A mighty murmur went up from hundreds of throats. 
The bier was gorgeously decorated with flowers. Allahabad 
had never before tvitnessed such a procession. On the banfe 
of the Ganges it was only a sea of bare heads waiting in 
silence. After the ceremonies, Gandhiji and Pandit Malavi^a 
addressed the mourners. Gandhiji said : 

. “ Let every man and woman bcw' here before the last 
lemains of our great hero on the banks of Jumna and Ganges, 
that he or she will not rest till the freedom of India is achie\- 
ed, because this was the great cause dear to the heart of 
Motilalji. It was this for which he gave his life.” 

The whole nation went into mourning. Hartals w'ere 
held in every city. Schools and colleges were closed. All 
business was at a standstill for two da\s. Message* of sympathy 
poured in from all over the world. In a message Gandbrji 
said : % 
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“ My position is worse than a widow’s. A widow by a 
faithful life can appropriate the merits of her husband. I can 
appropriate nothing. What I have lost through Motilaiji’s 
death, is a loss for ever.” 

IV 

INDIA MARCHED ON 

When Motilal passed away, the India for which he had 
sacrificed himself, marched on. 

“ On the very day and almost at the very hour of my 
father’s death,” says Jawaharlal, “a large group of the Indian 
members of the Round Table Conference landed in Bombay.” 

Shortly after father’s death, Jawaharlal left for Delhi. 
He was called thither by Gandhiji. The latter was having 
his talks with T,ord Irwin. Out of them the Gandhi-Irwin 
Pact was hatched. But now Jawaharlal was the head of the 
little family and he did not forget Vijaya Lakshmi and other 
beloved members at home. In a letter to Krishna, Jawaharlal 
v.Tote ; 

“ We are the children of our father and have something 
of his great strength and cour.age, and whatever the trials and 
difficulties that may come our way, we shall face them tvith 
resolution and with the determination to overcome them.” 

Vijaya Lakshmi felt the loss of her father very deeply. 
This sorrow was shared by all members of the family with the 
same intensity. The children felt so utterly lost without him. 
They did not know ho .v to set about things. The pillar had 
fallen about their heads. Vijaya Lakshmi and Krishna showed 
the courage which their father had expected from of his 
daughters. Jawaharlal was like a balm to his sisters. He gav'e 
them courage to face life’s problems. 
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The next session of the Indian National Congress was 
held at Karachi. Sardar Patel was the president. Mrs. Motilal, 
Krishna, Jaw'aharlal and his wife attended the session. Mrs. 
"Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit did not go. Jawaharlal was not 
feeling well. So Jawaharlal, Kamala and Indira went to 
‘Ceylon. 

The Gandhi-Irwin Pact did not improve the situation 
in the country. It was only a smoke-screen. The Government 
was not in a mood to accept the spirit of the pact. The fhiits 
-of the people’s struggle were being thrown away. In the 
United Provinces there continued to be unrest. The peasants 
•were on the march. And there was a deep-seated dissatisfac- 
tion among them. Ordinances trere promulgated by the 
•Government to suppress the mass movement. The Provincial 
Conference tvas banned. Gandhiji tvas returning from the 
Second Round Table Conference. And the Provincial Con- 
ference was postponed to meet him. But the U. P. leaders 
were not allowed to meet Gandhiji, because they were arrested 
-as soon as he landed in Bombay. 

Ja\raharlal -was arrested on way to Gandhiji. Two da)S 
later Gandhiji arrived in Bombay. He had expected to meet 
Javraharlal at Ballard Pier. But there -svas no Jawaharlal 
to receive him. He was already behind the Briush bars. 

The British svanted a 5ght. There was no alternative 
for the nationalists but to fight. The die tvas cast, .^d 
■there ts’as r.o’turning back. Once again the battle began. 
•Gandhiji and Sardar Patel avere arrested without trial. The 
movement soon reached its zenith. The Congress avorkers 
thretv themselves into the struggle. And the Nehrus found 
themsela’^es in the thick of the battle. Undaunted by the 
•domestic calamity, tlie Nehru girls, Lakshmi, Krishna and 
•Kamala, avere oa'travhelmed by enthusiasm. Even Mrs. 
Motilal Nehru did not lag behind. Aged and delicate though 
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she ^vas, she worked in the memory of her dear husband. She 
could not pass calmly over a cause for which Motilal Nehru 
hid laid down his life. She went about addressing meetings, 
like the Nehru girls from place to place. 

V 

PRISON DAYS 

Vijaya Lakshmi was the first to be served with a notice^ 
Soon it was repeated to Krishna and Kamala. They were 
ordered to refrain from taking part in meetings, processions 
and hartals. Independence Day was two weeks ahead. So 
the Nehru Girls decided to sleep over the political bed un D. 
then. On the Independence Day the Nehru Girls organised 
one of the largest meetings ever held in Allahabad. It was- 
presided over by their mother. She made a fiery speech^ 
There was a lathi charge and the meeting had to break up. 
Many were arrested on the spot. And a great many were 
injured. Although the Nehru Girls expected to be arrested^ 
nothing happened. And they went home rather disap~ 
pointed. 

Vijaya Lakshmi and Krishna were informed next morn- 
ing that they were under arrest. A police car arrived at nine 
o’clock. An Inspector of Police brought the warrant., 
Krishna thus describes her emotions : 

“ We got our “things together and said goodbye to- 
mother and others and then left for our prison home. It was 
our first real experience. I had been to jail once before for 
twelve hours. We had no thought for ourselves or our 
future, only for our frail little mother whom t\e had left behind 
all alone in the huge house which had kno\\m so much of joy 
and happiness, but knew only sorrow and loneliness now. It 
must have been very' hard for mother to watch her children- 
all go to jail, one by one leaving her alone to carry on her 
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■work as well as theirs. But though her body was frail, her 
heart was as proud and strong as that of a lioness and though 
she was left terribly alone with just her sister, another brave 
old lady, never once did she falter in her resolve to carr)’ on 
the fight.” 

Thus Vijaya Lakshmi and Krishna drove away from 
their loved home to their new cell. \Vhen thev reached there, 
many evomen comrade^ were alreadv there. All were cheerful 
and smiling. They t\ere prepared for anything that may 
befall them. They were glad to be together. They 'were 
weighed before they were taken inside. The prison had no 
special women’s quarters. They were kept there only pending 
trials. And then they %\ere transferred. Only one yard was 
kept for them. And in it were women of the worst type. They 
had all sorts of diseases. Amongst them were kept Vijava 
Lakshmi and Ktishna. There they stayed for three weeks 
before their trial. And four days after the trial they stayed 
there too. But the political prisoners were kept in separate 
cells. There were four tvomen in every cell. 

Each morning the Superintendent came on his rounds. 
He was an Englishman, shell-shocked during the last war. All 
women had to be present for him. He wanted to see with his 
own eyes that none tvas missing. One day the Nehru girls 
were rather late in appearing outside their cell. So the jailor 
got excited. 

“ Hurry up, hurry up,” he said, “ I can’t wait here all 
day for you. I have to go to see the tennis tournament today 
and I am held up here in this most unpleasant place.” 

Nehru girls were very much annoyed. So Elrishna 
retorted'back: 

We find this even more annoying than \ou ^o as every- 
thing is so filthy here. And as j ou are missing your tourna- 
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ment, ^vhy should you not miss it one day when we are missing 
it daily ?” 

Their ceils had all sorts of insects crawling around. For 
several nights they could not sleep. They were afraid- 
if these dirty things get into their beds. Some queer 
slimy insects might crawl up their arms or feet. It was an 
awful feeling. Once or twice it happened to all of them. 
Then they had a general clean-up before retiring at night. 
They were allowed visitors daily. And mother came to sec 
them everyday. 

Then the morning of their trial dawned. They waited 
for the appointed hour excitedly. The girls exp'ected to get 
about six months. And they were quite prepared for the 
sentence. The trial took place in the jail. All the girls satin 
a line. They were merely mentioned by name as each case 
was taken up. They refused to take part in the trial. 

Vijaya Lakshmi was the first to be named. She did 
not offer any defence. The prosecution charge was produced. 
And Vijaya Lakshmi was sentenced to one year’s rigorous 
imprisonment. And a fine was added to it. This harsh 
punishment took the women aback. But all of them were 
unperturbed. And Vijaya Lakshmi took everything as a 
matter of course. Krishna got the same sentence but without 
fine. Only two other girls got a year. Most of the w’omen 
got only three to nine months. -After four days they were 
transferred to Lucknow. Their departure took place at 
midnight. And in the Lucknow Prison, Vijaya Lakshmi and 
Krishna remained for eleven months and a half. They got 
a fortnight for good conduct. 

The Nehru sisters arrived at Lucknow on a very cold 
winter morning. The grim prison walls towered above thenr 
sinister and unrelenting. It sank their hearts a little. For 
the first time they realized what prison life means. They 
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•v\ere sEut out from the outside world- for a whole year. But 
the rigours did not cow down any one of the girls. They 
under^vent all the hardships manfully. And they held fast 
to their faith in the cause of their country'. A matron superUs- 
ed their actiUties. They W'ere free to walk about. Bat they 

were locked up at five o’clock in the evening. The hardened 
criminals looked at them sullenly. The wardress w'as a vindic- 
tive old hag. And she looked down upon them with great 
disdain. 

The prisoners had their parade days on Mondays. The 
Superintendent came on inspection. Therefore, there was a 
great commotion from early in the morning. There was clean- 
ing of the yards and barracks. Then all the convicts were 
lined up in very clean looking uniforms. They had their 
brightly-polished plates before them. 

“ Our Matron,” says Krishna, “ was rather perturbed on 
the first parade day', as she was not sure how we would behave 
when the seperintendent came to our barrack. All prisoners 
were supposed to stand up when he arrived, but in some jails 
the politicals had refused to do so and hence our Matron's 
concern.” 

Krishna, the younger sister, always took the initiative over 
Vijaya Lakshmi. It was the former who seems to have done 
most of the talking with the authorities. The first inspection 
passed off very' peacefully', because the Superintendent was 
very courteous. He asked for comp’aints and requirements. 
So Krishna asked for some French and Italian books, some 
books on shorthand, some novels, and three dictionaries. It 
was a huge demand for a prisoner. The Superintendent 
hesitated. 

“ Would it not be better,” he asked, “ if I asked per- 
mission from the authorities to install a small library for you 
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inside the jail ? You ^vould have a greater variety to pick and 
choose frona.’’ 

“ That v.'ould be lovely,'^ said Krishna, " if it is not 
too much trouble to you. You see I do not wunt to ^vaste 
my time here just nesting yam. So I hope you \vill let me 
have the books soon.” 

The Government allowed the books after two months of 
hard deliberation. The girk were allowed six saries each and 
a few other garments. These they had to wash themselves 
everyday. And it was no eas\' task. The Khadi was thick 
and heav)*. Soaked in v.-ater, it became even heavier. And 
it ^vas very difficult to handle the washing. But they . soon 
got used to many things in jail. 

“ The food we were given,*’ says Krishna, was terrible 
and though we made valiant efforts to eat it, tve could not 
do so. It tms not only that the food was bad that upset us. 
It was served up in such a dirty manner that it made one 
sick at the sight of it. We asked for permission to cook 
ourselves and this -was granted. We made up batches of fours 
and sixes. One person in each group did the cooking, one cut 
the vegetables and others ^vashed the dishes, etc. After this 
arrangement ^^•e felt a litde happier.” 

There were ten or twelve persons in a barrack. AH day 
they •ivere free to roam around our yard. At five in the evening 
they were locked up and opened at six in the morning. These 
herd like homrs ^v^re the most difficult to pass. At times they 
got on each other’s nerves. On the whole they got on each 
other's patience. But oa the whole they lived on merrily. 
News from outside were often disturbing. Once their mother 
was hurt in a lathi charge. 

“ Not having any particulars,” sa'^s Krishna, “ my 
sister and I were almost frantic with s\ony, and yet we were 
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not allowed to send a telegram or a. letter as we had both 
imtten oar fortnightly letters some days ago. It was at sucn 
times that one felt helpless, bitter and frustrated.'’ 

Most of the Nehrus were already in jail. Only mother 
was out. She had to interview Jawaharlal, Ranjit S. Pandit, 
'Snjiaya Lakshmi and Krishna. If she were ill, they had to 
forego tlieir interview. And this was the most depressing 
for the Nehrus. 

Every fortnight they w ere iveighed. if they gained a 
pound or fivo, they blamed the scales. The ladies plagued the 
doctor fairly \rell. 

The Superintendent and the dcclcr,'" sajs Rnsfana, 
“ were the only trvo men allowed in the women’s prison and 
though the most ardent feminists among us denied emphatically 
that it ^vas good to see a man occasionally, 'they spent most 
of the time he sras in the jard talking, to him and blaming 
him for evers'thing that went ssTong in jail.” 

Thus the Life dragged on in the prisoners-of-war camp. 
Sometimes the sisters ere dull and sad. At times they were 
happy and contented. They spent their time in reading and 
discussing. They found ail the young girl comnets quite friendly. 
Some of them svere amusing and clever. They could dance and 
sing. One of them was quite an e.xpert at it. • She was an 
Anglo-Indian girl and must have been very attractive in her 
youth. She was kept in a solitary cell, because she was ever 
getting into mischief. 

The treatment meted out to young girl conHcts made 
Nehru Girls very furious. The v.'ardresses were of the worst 
type, but they could do nothing about it. The v.-ardresses 
were rude and insulting to all the politicals. 'When they spoke, 
it was difficult for Nehru Girls to keep their temper. 

Tbcy had to face the bitter tsanter nights ndthout 
adequate shelter. There^wcrc no doors. .And iron bars could 
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not checl: the bitter winds. The spring ended all too soon. 
The summer set in with its dust storms and hot mnds. 
Summer was even worse than winter . But the girls survived. 
Then there came the welcome rains. 

“ Towards the end of December,” says Krishna, “ my 
sister and I were released. Some of orr comrades had lelt 
before us, others had come after us and tve had to leave them 
behind Even though we looked forward to going home 
again, e felt a little sad at deserting them.” 

Jail life was a good education for Vijaya Lakshmi and 
Krishna. Tney were glad to make friends with many of the 
convicts who are considered a menace to society. They were 
“ far better specimens of humanity than many of the people 
we come across in our daily life.” Nehru girls were glad to 
return home but it hurt them to know that these poor 
creatures would be left behind formany long long years. Alost 
of these girls were sensitive, affectionate and understanding 
And yet they were condemned to long terms of imprison- 
ment. 

The Nehru girls were not released in Lucknow. The/ 
were brought back to .Allahabad by the Matron. Wi'.en 
Vijasa Lakshmi and Krishna returned home, they found it 
completely deserted. Kamala v/as ill at Calcutta. And 
Anand Bha^\•an was locked up No one knew of their release. 
But the news spread like wildfire. Within a couple of hours 
their house was full of friends. After the quiet jail life, this 
was rather overpowering. And the Nehru sisters were dazed 

VT- 

HEROINES AT HOME 

Vijaya Lakshmi and Krishna v.’ent to Calcutta to mtei 
Kamala and motlier. ^Vhen J^mala recovered, they all 
returned to Allahabad. 
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Vijaya Laishmi, just before her arrest, had sent her three 
little daughters to a boarding school in Poona. The youngest 
was only three years old. Not ha\’ing seen her children 
since a long time, Lahshroi was eager to go and 
meet them. The school belonged to some friends. Indira 
was also a boarder there. So Lakshmi and Krishna left for 
Bombay and Poona. They first went to Poona and then 
took the children on a trip to Bombay. In Poona they had 
several intervie^s’s wth Gandhiji at Yer\'ada. He aIwa)S 
greeted them with great affection. And it did the girls some 
good to spend sometime with him. 

Vijaya Lakshmi, Krishna, and the children were in 
Bombay for about a tveek. It was during tbis trip that Krishna 
met her would-be husband — Gunottam Hutheesingh. It was 
at a party. As soon as she entered the room, she noticed 
him. He looked somewhat different from all the others. 
There was a detached and rather superior air about him. It 
both annoyed and intrigued Krishna. Though one of the 
party, he seemed not to be of it. Apart from their introduction 
they did not speak at all. 

" I usually notice,” says Krishna, “ people’s hands 
when I meet them for the first time, for, to me they always seem 
to speak and to give an inkling into the person’s character. 
So one of the first things I noticed about Raja were his bands : 
sensitive and artistic — they seemed to speak volumes for their 
owner who was exceptionally quict.’“ 

In Alay Vija) a Lakshmi and Krishna went to Ivlussorrie- 
There they stayed for a couple of months. On return they 
dedded to go to Ahmedabad. There she met Raja again. 
The only person whom Krishna mentioned her lover was 
Vijaya Lakshmi. On her return from .4hmedahad she told 
her that she tinted to marry him. She told her not to say- 
anything about it to mother. Thus they kept the secret between 
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themselves. When the mother recovered, Krishna requested 
Lahshmi to tell Jawaharlal about Raja. 

The matter was kept a close secret during the illness of 
mother, but suitable time was discovered for domestic publicity. 

“ It was then,” says Krishna, that I asked Swarup to 
tell Jawahar about it. It did not seem unnatural to me to 
have chosen my future husband without consulting my people 
as I had always had freedom 'o do as I pleased. I did not 
dream of defying or going contrary to the wishes of my 
mother, brother or sister ; but I knew that they would not be 
unreasonable unless there was a very good reason for it. They 
knew nothing at all about Raja, but I was sure that they would 
not with old their consent, for my happine>s crme first with 
them, and I was only afraid they would think we had not known 
each other long enough which was true. Bat I did not think 
long engagements helped one to get to know each other any 
belter,” ^ 

Jawaharlal went to Bombay and met Raja. Then he 
met Gandhiji and told him the whole matter. Gandhiji had 
knovm the family of Raja and he gave his blessings to the 
couple. On October 20, 1933, they got married at Anand 
Bhawan according to Civil Marriage rites'. The mothers of 
the couple were lying ill at that time at .-^ilahabad and Ahmed- 
abad, respectively. So it was a very brief wedding. Only the 
ncar.relaiions of both the families were present. Lakshmi as 
well as Krishna was married with the approval of Gandhiji. 
In fact in the case of the former, Gandhiji’s secretary had 
played a diplomatic part. Gandhiji wrote the following letter 
to Krishna : ‘ 

“ My dear Krishna. You are now going to be reborn, 
for marriage is a sort of rebirth, is it not? Your sister Swamp 
came as a bride to Kathiawar but persuaded her husband to 
go and settle dovsm in her old Province. But there is a great 
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■deal of difference between Swamp and you, and I do not 
think you will tr%' to take Raja away. Besides, Raja is a 
Gujarati who will not easily leave his homeland. So, I hope, 
you will make Gujarat your home, or may be Bombay. My 
only wsh is that wherever you are, may you be happy ^d 
add lustre to the already bright name of your illustrious 
parents. 

” I regret very much I am unable to attend your mar- 
riage, so I shall have to content myself with sending you my 
blessings — Your Bapu.” 

It is clear from this letter the profound interest exhibited 
by Gandhiji in the welfare of Krishna and Vljaya Lakshmi. 
The contrast between the two sisters is indeed remarkable and 
nobody has failed to notice this. Sarojini Naidu also sent her 
congratulations in which she wrote : 


" I see that Swarup and Kamala are here to get together 
a burned trousseau for you, and are complaining of the 
limited choice that shudh (pure) Khadi offers for raiment. 
But why should that bother you, who move clothed in 
delight and dreams and are adorned with the jewels of > our 
own youth and romance and adventure”. 


The following note about G. P. Huthecsingh (Raja), the 
husband of Krishna, and brother-in-law of \njaya Lakshmi, 
appeared in the newspapers recently : 


“ Gunottam P, Huthecsingh, brolher-in-Iawof Jawaharlai 
Nehru, has a right to have ‘pride in his port and defiaSce in 
his eye,’ though as a matter of fact I know him to be the 
most charming and m.ld-minnered of the youths who have 
made their m rrk recendy in the politics of Western India. He 
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traces his ancestry to a formidable great-great-grandfather, 
whose one job throughout li.fe was to fight the British on every' 
possible occasion. It was not his fault that the British won 
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in the end. 1 ill the last day he would not submit to their 
authority. He made a bid for immortality bv buildinp; a Jain 
temple in Ahmedabad, known as the Hutheesing Temple. 
It is one of the outstanding architectural monuments of the 
city, beautiful in its design and pious in its execution. 

“ Gunottam's allegiance to the Congress began as early as 
1920 when he left a local Government school and went to the 
■ Gujarati Vidyapith and matriculated from there. In 1926 
he went to England and graduated .from Oxford University. 
He put finishing touche to his foreign education by his ‘todies 
at Heidelberg, Berlin and Paris (Sorbonne). 

“ In England he took an active part in student politics and 
' counted among his contemporaraes Sajjad Zahcer, Mahmud- 
^uzzafar Khan, Iftikharuddin, ex-President of the Punjab- 
Provincial Congress Committee. 

“ Returning to India in 1932, he was called to the bar. 
But politics continued to be his main attraction. He rejoined 
the Congress and after a couple of years was elected to the 
Bombay Provincial Congress Committee. His work as secretary 
of the China Ambulance Committee, of the Spanish Aid Com- 
mittee and of the National Planning Committee is well-knoivn.” 

The marriage of Krishna completed the disintegration of 
the Nehrus. 

“ I.iving as we did at Anand Bhawan,” says Krishna, 

“ my parents, Jawahar and his family, my sister and I, we 
made up this unit. But there never ^w-ere any hard and fast 
rules by which any of us were tied down to the rest. We lit’cd 
together in one house but led our individual lives, rarely if 
ever clashing with one another. No bonds held us together 
except bonds of affection which arc stronger than anything 
else could be.” 
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Wiser by the afflictions of AHjaya Laksbnu, his younger 
sister adopted a more domestic outLok of life. 

“ I kne^v only too ^velI,” says Krishna, “ what politic^ 
meant, uncertainty, change, prison and long separations. I 
had had thirteen ■) ears of it and did not want to lose my newly 
acquired contentment and peacefu'ness. I did not wish to take 
acti\e part in politics as my sons were very young. I had 
seen how Jaw aliar’s and Swarup’s children had suffered from 
infancy from having no family life, no settled home or 
roudne.’’ 

That is true. Vijaya Lakshmi -has never been able to 
pay adequate attention to her daughters. And if they have 
grown up to be sturdy nationalists, it is not because of her 
matemhl care, but rather in spile of it. 

In January' 1935 Mrs. Motilal visited Bombay and there , 
she had an attack of paralyse.' She was terribly ill for a couple 
of months. Vijaya Lakshmi irushed to Bombay and there 
along with Krishna she nursed her. For days and nights she 
hovered betve*n life and death. Therefore, they spent many' 
anxious days and nights. ^ 

' In April 1935, Kamala, the sister-in-law' of Vijaya 
Lak-'hmi, fell seriously ill. The doctcrs suggested that she 
should go to Switzerland. Jawaharlal and Rcnjit S. Pandit, 
the husband of LaksLmi, were in prison at that time. Another 
young man who kept them company for sometime was an 
outsider who got mixed up with Indian politics against the 
""adwee of Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. 

“ A surprising addition to our little brotbc’hood of 
Barrack No. 6 was Bernard Alunhare, a young friend from 
Gejlon, who had just returned from England after beinr 
Called to the Bar. He had been told by my sister not to get 
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tnised up with our deuoastrations : but in a momeat of 
eathusiasm, he joinc* a Gjugress Procession — ^and a Black 
Mark carried him to prison.” 

This was in Naini Prison. But Jawaharlal was in Almora 
Jail when his wife fell ill. Switzerland did not do Kamala 
much good. And therefore Jawaharlal had to be released. 
And he flew to Europe. Kamala died on February 28, 1936 
in Switzerland. Her daughter Indira was by her side. 

Jawiharlal was yet in Europe when he was elected 
President of the lalian Nrtioaal Congress. That year the 
session was held at Lucknow. He was re-elected next year 
for the Faizpur Congress. General elecrions were held through- 
out India, Provincial Autonomy was inaugurated. The Con- 
gress gained large majorities. Congress Cabinets were formed 
in the provinces. 

Vijaya Lakshmi also became a Minister. She was the 
■flrst and the only woman Minister in India. 
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GEIAPTER SEVENTH 

India’s first Woman Minister 

J am like a Jlag unfurled in space, 

I scent the oncoming winds emd must bend with them, , 

While things beneath are not pet stirring, 

V/kile the doors close gently and there is silence in the chimneys. 
And the windaivi do not yet tremble and the dust is stilt heavy, 

Tel I feel the storm and am vibrant like the sea. 

And expand and withdraw into myself. 

And thrust myself forth and am alone in the great storm. 

— RAIOTR MARIA RILKE 

^.Translated from German bj Jessie Lemont). 

Vijaya Lakshmi unfurled her intellect li.:e a tricolour 
in the political space of India. "When she assumed the autho- 
rity of a minister, she ts-as the first woman, after the fall of 
Rani of Jhansiin 1857, who came to something like a tempo- 
rary' throne of a nominal ruling princess. That she is a Nehru 
is a great credit to the Nehru family, because the Nehnis 
have helped the people to regain what our rulers lost to the 
•European imperialists, India's struggle against the British 
has been a bitter one, and in this struggle the Nehrus, men 
women and children, have played a heroic part. IV hen Med- 
ial Nehru died, Jawaharlal fi'Ied the gap in Indian politics. 
And now Vijaya L^hmi came forward to give lead to the 
-fair sex of India. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL HORIZON 

These were the uncertain days of burning international 
politics. Munich was a shock hard to bear for the freedom- 
fighters in India. The tragedy of Spain became a personal 
■sorrow to many an Indian. Horror succeeded horror. The 
sense of impending catastrophe overwhelmed the globe. Our 
faith in the bright future for the world became dim. General 
Franco’s rising had a background of Italian and German as- 
sistance. It was developing into world confl.ct. And India 
was being drawn to the whirlpool. The poUiisal problems 
of China, Abyssinia, Palestine and Spain, were facets of one 
and tne same world problem which also drew India into the 
vortex. 

" As peace was -aid to be indivisible in the present-day 
world,” says Jawaharlal, “so also was freedom indivisible, and 
the world could not continue for long, part free and part un- 
free. The challenge of fascism and Nazism was in essence 
the challenge of imperialism. They were twin brothers, with 
this variation, that imp-rialxsm functioned abroad in colonies 
and dependencies, while fascism and Nazism functioned in 
the same way in the home country also. If freedom was to 
be established in the world not only fascism and Nazism had 
to g •• but imperialism had to be completely liquidated.” 

This feeling to forei-n events was not confined to Jawahar- 
lal. Vijaya L ikshmi reacted in the same way. Many other 
politicians in India felt likewise. Even the Indian public was 
interested in international politics. Tne Congress organised 
thousands of meetings and demonstrations all over the country 
in sympathy with the people of China, Ab.-ssinia, Palestine ani 
Spain. India sent medical supplies and food to Sp‘ in and 
China. This wider interest in international politics helped to 
raise India’s national struggle to a higher level. 
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II 

ELECTIONS IN INDIA 


Foreign aSairs did not touch the life of the average 
Indian. He was absorbed in his own troubles. The peasant 
was full cfhis growing difBculties. Many burdens crushed 
him. Appaling p werty stalked in the land of Hindtistan. 
The agrarian problem was the major problem of India. The 
Congress evolved an agrarian programme. The industrial 
worker tvas as badly off as the peasant. A constiiution was 
imposed upon India by the British Parliament- And it was 
being discussed by the politically-minded people. 

" This constitution,” says Jawaharlal, “ though giving 
some power in the provinces, kept the reality of power in 
die hands of British Government and their representatives. 
For the Central Government a Federation was proposed 
which tied up feudal and autocratic states -with semi- 
democratic provinces, and was intended to perpetuate the 
British imperialist structure. It was a fantastic affair which 
could never work, and which had every safeguard that the 
wit of man could devise to protect British ‘interests. The 
Constitution was indignantly rejected by the Congress, and 
in fact there was hmdly any one in India who had a good 
word for it.” 

Even though the Congress had rejected the Constitution, 
■t decided to contest the elecuons. It' was rvise to determine 
the national will. The Congress wanted to fight the Con- 
stitution inside and -outside the provincial legislatures, and 
thereby kill the federal scheme. Thus the Congress came to 
fi^re in the Provincial Autonomy. 

Then came the General Elecdons of the y ear 1936. "She 
stood up as a Congress candidate for the United Provinces 
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Legislative Assembly. It was from Cawnpore Bilhaur Rural 
Const.tuency. It consisted of about 38,000 men and women. 
Her opponent in the contest was lady Srivastava, the wife of 
the then Minister of Education. The country was pulsating 
with a new sense of patriotism. The congress was scoring 
victory after victory, 

“ Previous to that my knowledge of elections had been 
vague and corresponded somewhat to Hyde Park oratory,” 
she said. 

The actual elect! m campaign in villages of the Cawn- 
pore District was a new revelation to her. She toured 
throughout the length and breadth of the province with 
her workers by trains, by motor car or on bullock carts, 
and even on foot. Actual contact with the starving millions 
of India added to her information. I', greatly enriched her 
knowledge of social and political affairs. The laborious 
task of election propaganda was another thrill in her bold 
and adventurous existence. She was asked to fight a diffi- 
cult seat. Her rival in the election was the wife of the 
minister of education. But the very name of Congress was 
enough to inspire the voters. Thev voted for her. They 
enabled her to thwart anyone who ventured to oppose her. 
In one of her svritings she narrates an interesting episode. 
Travelling in her constituency, she one day happened to en- 
ter a Railway compartment. It was already occupied by 
an Indian student and an American. There was a hot dis- 
cussion going on between them. In the meanwhile the talk 
turned on to election?. They began to discuss the chances 
of her success. Neither the Indian student nor the American 
tourist recognised her. She therefore sat as an interested 
spectator. The American asked the Indian student what 
exactly she had done to deserve such admiration. 
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" Done!” the Indian student esdaimcd in reply, “ she 
does not have to do anything. She is our tnother and sister 
and she wll win.” 

This general election was a memorable affair. The top- 
most leaders were themselves not candidates. But they t'ured 
all over India on behalf cf the Congress. Jawaharlal, the 
unique brother of \njaya Lakshmi played a unique part. 

“ I created,” he says, ''some kind of a record in the 
way of election campaigns.” 

In the course of about four months, he travelled nearly 
fifty' thousand miles. He used, every kind of conveyance for 
this purpose. Often he went into remote rural areas. There 
were no proper means of transport. 

“I travelled,” he says, “ by aeroplane, railway, auto- 
mobile, motor lorry, horse carriages of various Idnds, bullock 
cart,, bicycle, elephant, camel, horse, steamer, paddle-boat, 
canoe, and foot.” 

Jawaharlal, the then Congress President, carried microp- 
hones and loudspeakers w'ith him. He addressed dozen meetings 
a day. He spoke to impromptu gatherings by the roadside. 
Some mammoth gatherings approached a hundred thousands. 
Sometimes it was much greater. The average audience was 
usually twenty-thousand. On a rough estimate It can be said 
that ten million persons actually attended the meetings he ad- 
dressed. • He met several millions more during bis joumeyings. 

The Election Commander rushed from place to place. 
Enormous enthusiasm met him. And he w-as kept by' the 
excitement of the moment An extraordinary' feat of physical 
cnaurance surprised him. A new life was visible eveiytvhere. 

“ For me it was a voyage of discovery of India and her 
people,” says JawaharlaL “ I saw a thousand facets cf this 
country of mine in all their rich diversity, and yet always 
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with the unif/ing impress of India upon them. I gazed at 
the millions of friendly eyes that looked up at me and 
tried to understand what lay behind them. The more 
I saw of India, the more I felt how little I knew of her infinite 
charm and variety.” 

Congressites were applauded by the enthusiastic millions 
of the land. The Congress swept the polls. Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit won the Election by 1,000 votes. 

The Election fever was over. One fine morning came a 
telegram from P ndit Govir d Ballabh Pant. He requested 
Vijaya Lakshmi if she would join his caljinct as a Minis- 
ter. She did not want to join the ministry, she had already 
vehemendy opposed the proposal oi office-acceptance moved 
by Sjt. G. Rajagopala hari in the Congress Working 
Committee. Tc.e advice of those whose opinion she va'ued 
led her to accept the job. As a member of the Congress 
see had been trainco to obey ordeis fiom those placed 
above her. Besides in offering her a seat in the U. P. 
Cabinet, the Congress was advocatiiig the principle of equality 
between the sexes. 

Ill 

LAICSHMI ENTERS THE CABINET 

Vijaya Lakshmi’s admission into the Cabinet was a 
matter of great satisfaction to her siste;. It was a fitting 
honour to the Nehru family ftjr their endless laciifices, 
Motilal Nehru had state.! that ladies could serve the country 
in politics even better than men. His prophecy was com- 
ing true. It was not merely his son who kept aliv-e .he 
great traditions of a great family. iNow a great giil was 
holding aloft the good name of her father. Throughout 
the United Provinces no better person could have been 
found to shoulder the problems of health and sanitation than 
a member of the Anand Bhawan which was a model of good 
living in the province. 
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“ From her childhcodj” says Krishna, “ Swarup (Vijaya 
Lakshmi) had been a very tactful person and was eminently , 
suited to become a Minister. She seldom if ever ge'S 
agitated over anything and deals with all kinds of situations 
in a calm unruffled manner. Charming, self-possessed and 
beautiful, s\e has little difficulty in winning people over. 
As a Minister she was a great success. It tvas a difficult 
task she undertook to perform, never ha\nng been trained 
for any work of that time, but she excelled herself at it 
and was very popular. IVfaen Swamp started taking an 
active part in politics her ability as a speaker surprised us 
all. She seemed to have been born to it and seldom showed 
any signs of nervousness, no matter how large the gathering 
which she had to address. She speaks with fluency and 
ease both in Hindustani and in English.” 

Is there any wonder that Pandit Pant offered her a 
hCnistership ? It ssns little favour done to her. She amply 
deserved it. 

On Thursday, the 29th July, 1937 at 11 a.m. the 
United Provinces Assembly met at the Assembly hall, -vvhere 
Yij tya Lakshnu took her oath as the Minuter for Local Self- - 
Government. 

Before that her knowledge of a Council inaction was 
confined to a few occasions. As a girl she sat in the 
visitor’s gallery in the Assembly Chamber in Dehli or Simla 
when her father led the Swaraj Party in the Assembly. 

Soon after dawned the day when .-jbe was to make her 
maiden speech in the Assembly. She \s-as not a nowce at 
public speaking, she had many occasions of addressing public 
meetings. But she had never before spoken in the Assembly. 
The fi.ret Government resolution, rejecting the Government 
o£ India Act and demanding a new’ Act to be framed by 
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IV^hereupcn ilr. Muhammad Ismail Khan stood up 
to mo^e au amendment that the Constituent Assemblv be 
cons-cned “ p.mvided that in the absence of an agree > set- 
tlement the measure and the method of the representation 
of the Muslims to the Constituent Assembly shill be the 
same as that pro^-ided in the Communal Award and pro- 
vided further that the Constituent Assembly shall not be 
competent to alter or vary the personal law on the e.-dsting 
civil, political and religious rights of the Alush'ms irithout 
the consent of three-fourths of the Muslim representa- 
tion.” 
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'And Nawab Dr. Sir Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan 
■hastened to safeguard the interests of landlords and capitalists. 
He a'dded. “ Provided that landlords, depressed classes and 
•other minority communities, shall receive adequate and 
spedal representation and that the Constituent Assembly 
■shall not interfere with lawful and legitimate lights and in- 
terests in private property.” 

IV 

LAKSHMI AT HOME ' 

If La'kshmi was an angH in polidcs, she was a drudge 
•at home. It was not a mere fortune that brought her 
success. She had worked herself to death for India. While 
still quite young, her hair started greving. All too rapidly 
more and more silver entered into her golden hair. Now 
she has almost silvery white hair. But it enhances her 
beauty. Her loveliness is captivating. 

“ She is a capable mother,” says Krishna, and an 
efficient housewife. In spite of the fact that politics takes 
up a great deal of her time, she still finds time to look 
after her home and children.” 

One evening in 1938 found all the elder Nchrus toge- 
ther at Anand Bhawan in Allahabad. Vijaya Eakshmi, 
Jawaharlal and Krishna were there with their mother. It 
was a mere chance. But does anything ever happen in the 
world by chance ? The husband of Vij lya Lakshmi and 
her children were also there Mother was feeling the bri- 
ghter and stronger for the last few days. That evening 
she seemed quite vivacious. 

All the Nehrus had their dinner together and they were 
in a reminiscent mood. Mother talked more than usual. 
And they were happy. After dinner they sat and chatted till late 
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at night. Vijaya Lalishini was due to go to Lucknow at 
midnight. Mother was not feeling sleepy. So she sat up 
till it was time for Vijaya Lakshmi to leave for the station. 
They tried to dissuade Lakshmi but she would not listen. So 
they sat and talked. 

At eleven o'clock Lakshmi got ready to go. She went 
to mother to say goodbye. As mother rose to embrace 
Lakshmi, she suddenly crumpled up. She would have fallen 
down, but Jawaharlal and Krishna rushed to Lakshmi’s 
assistance. They helped mother to bed. Even before they 
laid her down, she became unconscions. Mother had two 
attacks of paralysis before. This was the thir I. The doctor 
was sent for. But he shook his head. He said that there 
was no- hope. She would die in a few hours. The young 
^Nehrus had never known sudden death. And so they were 
stunned. Mother parted from her beloved children even 
without kissing them goodbye. All through the night they 
watched beside their mother’s bed — -Jawaharlal, Vijaya Lak- 
shmi, Krishna, and their aunt Bibi Amma. At five in the 
morning her difficult breathing stopped. She lay quiet and 
at peace. The lovely adored mother of Vijaya Lakshmi had 
gone to sleep from which there was no awakening. 

Bibi Amroa was not in the room when Mrs. Motilal 1 
died. So Vijaya Lakshmi went to break the news to her. 
She was too stunned to believe. She considered it impossi- 
ble that her younger sister should die so suddenly while 
she herself was alive. Gradually her mind grasped the 
tragic fact. Her courageous heart suffered a tiemcndous 
shock. Her heart bled. Her senses reeled. She bid her 
grief to lessen the grief of children. She made all the neces- 
sary arranGcmcnts .for the funeral of her sister. "iVitn her 
own hands she got everything ready for the last rites. The 
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funeral cortege left the house. And Bibi Amma stood in 
the verandah like a statue. She neither moved nor shed a 

sing e tear. She gazed at the flower-decked bier till she could 
gaze no more. 
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rent from one another. Bibl Amaai was a Sanyast and 
she had died at \'dll. Therefore no funeral rites ware per- 
formed. They dressed her in a saffron sari. She had no other 
ornaments but her beauty. 

Dying as she did a day after mother,” says Krishna, 
“v/’hen to all appearance she tvas hale and hearty, made 
people loo c upon her as a saint, for who else could 
have given up her life in such a manner.” 

Thousands of people gathered together at the funeral 
of the tv/o sisters. Lined and aged their faces suddenly 
became youthful. ^Vnuldes disappeared. Their faces showed 
peace. Their souls v/ere h ippy an j at rest. L' :e queens they 
w'ere carried to the cremation grounds. 

V 

LAKSHMI m OFFICE 

“ I had an exceedingly vague ideaj ” she says, of '-’the 
duties of a Minister v/hen on the I8thjuly, 1937, I entered 
my office room in the Civil Secretariat for the first time”, 

A youngman presented himself to her. He told her 
that he was her Personal Assistant. And she began to sv’onder 
as to svhat all that meant. The Personal Assistant vras 
naturally well acquainted with the Secretariat practices. He 
wondered at her ignorance. In a charmingly innocent svay 
she enquired from him if it was possible to remove some of 
the unwanted furniture from the office. She was told it was 
permissible. But it was the furniture of bureaucracy that she 
really desired to get rid of. 

She lived a life full of struggle. H:r career was begem ned 
v/ith intervals of gloomy days of jail exiscsacc and rough 
political strifes. It is the lot ofeverv* political worker in India. 
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jSIevertheless she has kept alive within her a flame for the 
delicacies and fineries of life. She has a highly developed 
sense of culture and an e-vquisitely sensitive eye for Beauty. 
The aesthetic soul within her refused to be petriSed by the 
-dullness and drudgery of the jail. The red-tape machine 
of the Secretariat did not wither the flower of her heart. 

She stood in her ofiice in the Secretariat. Pink carpet 
struck a discorcent note againtt the apple-green distemper bn 
the walls. She stood in the doo^-^s'ay. She surveyed the 
room w’lth a sinking heart. The ‘Artist’ in her was wounded. 
The pink carpet was quickly removed. In place of that 
-delightflil bluish-green one was substituted. Angle of the table 
was changed. A couple of blue-green curtains were asked for 
from her home. Something still seemed lacking. Yes, flowers 1 
She sent for a green bowl and ordered it to be fitted with 
-roses from the Secretariat gardens. 

A green-coloured carpel 1 curtains to match 1 and a 
Bowlful of roses 1 All that tvas procured. But then there tvsre 
big old and gloomy files on her table. Life is not all ‘art’ 
and surely none else would do that inartistic work for her. 
How on earth could she tackle the screws 1 Kcr marvellous 
•quality was of taking things in a cheerful spirit. Adjusting 
herself proved a guardian angel. Her habit of plimging into 
n, problem straightaway came in handy. She just took up a 
file. It looked less complicated than the rest. Sae began 
•to read. 

“Soon I was engrossed in it and by the time I had read 
■it through, felt quite competent to pass an order.” 

She went on with greater confidence to the next file. 
-And then to the next. By the afternoon she had learnt the 
proper method of going through Secretariat files. She was 
passing orders on them. 
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There came a giant, six feet in height. He was her 
Departmental Secretary. Good heavens ! She managed that 
giant, short as she looked in stature. Men claim themselves 
■to be superior to women. A woman who was brought up in 
the natural course of life imbibed all the characterisdcs of 
Indian womanhood. It should look a little embarrassing in a 
position where she was required to deal with a team of Personal 
Assistants. Her indomitaye courage and the strong will to 
sv’ork came to her rescue. She managed her Secretaries and 
managed them well. 

Immediately she came into the limelight as a Minister. 
And she had to undergo the ordeal. She humorously refers 
to journalists as a pest ! 

‘'It is my opinion that the two greatest pests in the 
■world today are the telephone and the journalist. The 

telephone can, however, be disconnected but the journalists 

cannot,” she says. 

“ How is it you have accepted a seat in the Cabinet 
after your opposition to acceptance of ofhce?” asked a 
journalist, and irrespective of the reply that she gave or wanted 
to give, next day the papers announced, “ Mrs. Pandit yielded 
to accept Ministership 

Again, speaking to girl students, she advised them not 
to be influenced by prejudiced ideas. They should resist the 
tyTanny of customs wherever they crippled their personality. 
During the speech she made a passing reference to a letter 
■on divorce published in a certain paper. And the next day 
her speech was captioned as “Mrs. Pandit supporting divorce 
for women.” 

Her experience in Europe was even more painful. 

Asked a Journalist : “ what do you think of physical 
culture ?’■ 
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She replied, “ Oh, yes, I am. a believer in it specially the 
Indian variety.” 

And next day a popular daily announced “ Woman 
Minister begins 18 hour day by standing on head !” 

Anotlier journalist entered. He asked her if her acquainta- 
nce with Mr. Pandit started in the jail, she told him that she 
bad been ten years married before she went to jail. Ne.'rt day 
a newspaper gave interesting details of her life. It cooked 
out a romantic meeting wih Mr. Pandit in jail. Later on it 
' led to their marriage. 

During the gay hours of her Ministership, invitation 
cards piled one after the other on her table. She had an 
occasional glimpse of fairy lights in rosy gardens. She tvitness- 
ed tennis tournaments. She attended parties. She enjoyed 
festivities. All that she watched as a passing pageant. Her mind 

heard, “Few away in the distance the cry of the oppressed 

and the hungry — the cry which gains in strength and volume 
as hours go by.” 

It pained her mvcii vshen she read about the ‘‘ Rioting 
in. Gawnpore,”' the “ Agitaticn in Bandhel Khand ” and the 
“Tyranny let loose on Rajkot-state subjects.” It depressed her 
all the more when she tried to discuss the nevs t\iLh educated 
people. They had not even cared to read them. 

'She was the head of the Local Self-Government Dept, 
covering Health and Sanitation. Up to the year 1914 the 
administration of Health and Sanitation Department was vested 
in a Sanitary Commissioner. After that the Public Health 
item was transferred to the Local bodies. It continued to be 
controlled by thtm without any help, supervision or guidance. 
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from the ProNncial Government. In 1927, the Government 
commenced reciuiting ofBcers in the Provincial Medical Service. 
The work of the local health and sanitation “ went fortvard 
with impetuous speed.’’ 

Her orators- burst forth cooi and convincing. Hei 
enthusiasm knev-- no bounds when she was sometimes required 
to speak on her favourite topic. It was the social condition 
of women in India. IV’faat astonished her rivals was her 
presence of mind, and the brilliancy of wit. She maintained 
them in her speeches even while speaking to and replying the 
questions of distinguished elder legislators of the province. In 
Alarch 1938 she was one day on the floor of the house making 
some reference to Indian womanhood of the day. Thereupon 
2vlr. H. G. Walford intervened and shot forth an interrogation : 

Are not the women of this country depressed and 
suppressed 

And presently she admitted ‘‘ Mr Walford has rightly 
said that women are depressed and suppressed.” 

I say that they are oppressed also,’" she added in a 
loud emotional tone, which added emphasis and charm to her 
expression. 

Mr. H. G- ^Valford had, however, unnecessarily inter- 
rupted and made an uncalled for remark which attacked 
Indian womanhood. She therefore would not let the ques- 
0 tioner and other members of bis sex go unremonstrated. With 
added vigour therefore she continued t 

“And since I have liiis opportunity I would like to 
request some of the honourable members who have made 
such chivalrous and beauufuUy high-sounding speeches about 
women to try- and come forward and translate all this beauty 
of t'neir words into the beauty of action.” 

There was pin-drop silence in the bouse and mjembers, 
all attention, listened to the subdued remonstration of a 
courageous woman. 
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She explained to the house the policy of the Congress 
Ministry in respect of public health. Once addressing the 
' Members in Hindustan^ she said : 

The Government desire that in every village and every 
district there should be adequate arrangement to safeguard 
public health. Every one should get satisfactory medical 

.aid the present rate of infant mortality should be checked. 

We; wish to do all this and we will do all this.” 

Referring to untouchability she once remarked, ‘ It is 
some times asked what has the Congress Ministry done for 
the-Achuts (UntouchablcsV The Honourable members perhaps 
do not know that in the Congress there is no Achut. The very 
v/ord, which is repugnant to humanity, is not to be found in 
the Congress dictionaiy'.” 

IVhen Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit took charge of the 
Department, she had many problems to solve, many obstacles 
to' overcome, and many miracles to perform. 

In some rural areas drinking water facilities did not 
exist. Inhabitants of those places were rather hard pressed for 
pure drinking water. Maternity and child-welfare fadlities 
tvete almost non-existent. Arrangements regarding publie 
health' were very poor. There was no sanitation in the villages'’ 
scattered far away from the centres of modem life. It was 
very hard for the villager to get medical relief. He had to 
■walk many miles to get the services of a doctor. The Govern- 
ment did not afford to open one hospital in eacfa\nliage. 
They thought it was rather a costly enterprise. This task 
was impossible for the bureaucracy to accomplish. They 
blamed_ the natural andpathy of the ignorant masses against 
the.allopathic treatment. The people would rather go to a 
Hakim than a doctor, was a lame excuse. 
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Notwithstanding on one hand the prejudices of the 
official folk and on the contrary the financial stringency in 
the budget for the year 1938-39, she presented a scheme to 
the house proposing 300 dispensaries in, the rural areas. Out 
of this 200 dispensaries were to be under charge of Indian 
practitioners of indigenous system of medicine and 100 dis- 
pensaries under allopathic doctors. Some ultra-modern mem- 
bers of the house criticized the indigenous system. Convinced 
as she was that Ayurveda and Unani systems''of treatratm 
have their merits, she stuck to her guns and carried the enemy 
batteries before her. 

Provision of maternity facilities was yet another task. 
The Indian Red Cross Society was carrying on the work of 
training ladies, mostly Christians, for others would not come 
forth for the profession, with a view to turnout midwives and. 
nurses. The Red Cross Society was aided by the Government. 
The experiment however, did not succeed. The fai.ure of 
the experiment was not due to lack of zeal on her pare. The 
prejudices of the ignorant people, stood in her way. In a 
statement in the Assembly, she said : 

“ I regret to have to admit that these midwives are not' 
at all p'opular, and in spite of the fact that the Red Cross 
Society has turned out more midwives now who are slightly 
better trained and of a better social standing, still they arc 
looked down upon with suspicion and even where these Dais 
are available, the women of that part prefer not to make use 
of their services. ' 

“People must be convinced that the work of a midwife 
is not' a work to be looked down upon, and done by the very 
lowest in the land but that it is honourable work. This sort 
of thing can only be done by propaganda.” ,, 
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Apart from the activities of the Indian Red , Gross 
Society, the Medical School for women at Agra svas convened 
in o a nursing Centre from the 1st Januarv, 1939. The supply 
of these nurses to the Hospitals improved the prospects of 
Public Health. 

Under her guidance a masterly Anti-malarial Scheme 
was prepared. The Ministrv intended to spend about 
Rs. 80,000 with a view to combat malaria where it sras 
prevalent in the most pernicious form. 

In some villages where drinking water facilities did not 
exist, Rs. 35,000 were provided for the cons'ruction of wells. 

She laid great stress on the opening of playgrounds 
lor open-air rxercise in villages and towns. In 1938-39 some 
45 000 rupees were sanctioned for 48 di'tricts. The District 
and Municipal Boards were aho requested to provide 
play-grounds and Akharas for the benefit of children 
and adults. 175 play-grounds were opened in rural places 
and 10 in the Municipal areas. 

Out of the funds sanctioned for medical aid in rural 
areas in 1938-39 budget, ^ 16 travelling d’speusaries, 48 fixed 
dispensaries, 24 maternity and child- welfare centres and 192 
AushadhalavEis and Davakhanas were established. 

Next j ear health schemes svere extended to five more 
districts. Four nevv anti-rabic centres -ivere opened. Mater- 
nity and child-welfare centres were stablized. Drinking water 
wells were improved upon. 

She had milk scheme for children of the Province. 
The idea was to supply every child in Municipal and Urban 
areas %\ith a certain quantity of milk every evening after 
they had done phvsical exercises in the ncwlv constructed play 
> grounds in both rural and urban areas. The scheme, how- 
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•ever, had to be postponed due to financial stringency. The 
experiment was tried only in Agra District, with some 
■success. 

During her public activities she made a special effort 
to convert night schook into real adult literacy Centres. 
She strove to model evening institutions on Russian prin- 
ciples of Education. She adopted them to suit Indian condi- 
tions. 

It was monetary stringency which the Ministry faced. 
She could not succeed in maturing schemes of Public hygiene. 
Maternity and Child Welfare. These would prove most 
beneficial to the people. Whatever little bits of funds she 
had at her disposal, she utilized them most scrupulously for 
the public welfare. 

“ do not wish to spend a single pie of tax-payers 
money trithout fullest consideration,” she declared. 

Then came the war and the Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment when she with other Ministers resigned her job. 

VT 

CONGRESS CABINETS AT WORK 

New' problems faced India. In most of the provinces 
Congress Governments were at work. Many of the Ministers 
had spent years in prison. 

“ My sister, Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit,” says Jawaharlal 
with righteous pride, “ became one of the Jklinisters in the 
United Provinces — the first woman Minister in India.” 

The coming-in-power of Congress Alinistries created a 
.sense of relief in the countiyside. A new life coursed through 
the whole countrv'. The peasant and the vsorker e.xpected 
big things to happen. 'Political prisoners were released. A 
large measure of civil liberty was established. 
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“ The Congress Ministers worked hard,” says JaAvaharlal, 
and they made others work hard also.” 

But the Congress cabinets had to work uith the old 
apparatus of Government. It was wholly alien to them and 
-s-ery often it was hostile. Even the sendees were not under 
their control. Twice there was a conflict svith the governors. 
And the ministers ofiered their resignations. Thereupon the 
Governors accepted the viewpoint of the ministers. And the 
crisis ended. 

“ But the power and influence of the old sendees — the 
Givxl Sendee, Police, and others,” says Jawaharlal, “ backed 
by the Governor and buttressed by the Constitution itself, 
were great and could make themselves felt in a hundred 
■ways.” 

Progress was slow. And dissatisfaction arose. This 
dissatisfaction found expression in the Congress. The more 
advanced elements grew restive. The fine fighting organisa- 
tion was lying idle. A stru^le for independence seemed 
inesdtable. The phase of Provincial "Autonomy was a passing 
one. Jawaharlal was hard on the Congress Ministers. He 
wrote to Gandluji 

“ They are trying to adapt themselves far too much 
to the old order and trdng to justify it. But all this bad as 
it is might be tolerated. What is far worse is that -we are 
losing the high position that we have built up, with so much 
labour, in the hearts of the people. IVe are sinking to the 
level of ordinary politicians.” 

The fault lay in the situation and the circumstances. It 
is clear from the activities of Vijaya Lakshmi that the 
record of the Congress Ministers was a formidable one.. Thev 
had to stork "within certain limits. The national problems 
required the breaking dotvn of such hedge-walb. Nevertheless 
they did many good things. Tney passed certain agrarian 
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rneasures. And these gave considerable relief to the peasant. 
They made Basic Eduction free and compulsory for all. 
The system is full of promise. Higher reduction was also 
tackled vigorously. Fublic Health was also looked after, 
and in U. P. it was in the charge of Vijaya Lakshmi. Adult 
literacy was pushed with enthusiasm. And it yielded good 
results. Rural Reconstruction also came in for good deal of 
attention. Thus the record of the Congress Ministries was quite 
inSpressive. 

The national interests required the ending of the im- 
perialistic disease. So conflict grew within the Congress. 
The more advanced sections, opprosed the more moderate 
elemeiits. This distressed the Working Commiltee greatly. 
Subhas ■ Bose was elected president of the next Con^ss 
Session. The world was bn the edge of a- great upheaval— 
Second World Wat. The situation in Europe in August ISSS- 
was threatening. The War broke out. 

What was the Congress to do ? Their aim was to strug- 
gle for India’s independence, and not to enjoy cosy jobs ? The 
Congressmen were ready to face the ordeal tvith courage. 

“ The British Government,” says Jawaharlal, " declared 
India to be a belligerant country without any reference to 
our people, to the Central Assembly, or to the Provincia 
Governments. That was a slight hard to get over, for it 
signified that imperialism functioned as before. The Congress 
Working Committee issued a long statement in the middle 
of September 1939, in which our past and present policy 
was ' defined and the British Government was invited to 
explain their ivar aims, more particularly with regard^ to 
British Imperialism. We had frequently condemned Fascism 
and Nazism but wc were more intimately concerned with 
the imperialism that dominated over us. Was this imperialism 
to go ? ” 
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This was ' a tough question for Britain. The British 
Government was not ready to clarify their war aims. They 
adno mind to relinquish their hold on India. The old 
oitfe continued and was to continue. British interests in. 

n la^ could not he left unprotected. The Congress minis- 
^es in the provinces were forced to resign, because they 
not want to co-operate in an imperialist war, 

• o out went the Congress Ministries one fine morning; 
ey marched out like heroes. The Constitution had to' be 
spen ed. Autocratic rule was established. 

The old constitutional , conflict,” sa>s Jawaharlal, “ of 
'^'estem countries betneen an elected parliament and the 
- ® P*^^™gative, which had cost the heads of two kings- 

® ngland and France, took shape in India. , But there was 
®®tpcihing much more than this constitutional aspect. The 
VO cano was not in action, but it was there, and rumblings- 
'vere heard.” 


vn - 

LAKSHMI RESIGNS - ' 

. 1939, Vijaya , Lakshmi resigned her Ministership in 

eeping with the Congress policy as stated above. 

-jj . 1939 a resolution was presented to the 

C Tegislative Assembly, by the then Premier 

' ■ P^nt. He protested against the Government in 

a ung India a participant in the war without her consent- 
^ emaiided that India should be regarded as an indepen- 
ation entitled to frame her own constitution. Sup- 
porting the Resolution Mrs Pandit on the floor of the Legisla-, 
tive Assembly then declared : 

“ Sir, I rise to support the resoludon before the house 
country has been made a participant in a war 
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which is biiag fought miay thousands of miles away from 
here. Our opinion and advice has not been sought, because 
being an enslaved nation of what value is our opinion or 
our advice. We are informed that this war that is being 
fought is a war of righteousness, that this is being fought for 
those principles which go to make life worth living whether 
for the individual or for the nation. But these brave svords 
have ceased to have any meaning for us because throughout 
the centuries Britain has prefaced all declarations of war 
in a similar manner. It is, therefore, our right to know 
where we stand. It is our right to demand from Britain 
what the better world order is which we are to create... 

9> 


She requested different communities of India to unite 
and capture power from Britain, She said : 

“ Let us put our heads together and evolve a better 
method of democratic procedure... We have enough 
-experience of empty promises in the past. Let us not fall 
into this trap again, for years and years the British 
policy has been to magnify our differences, seeing diver- 
gence of policies where merely differences of temperament 

■exist. 

“ Let us now sive a challenge to Britain that the 
people of India stand united and if our co-operation is of any 
value to Britain, it can be conceded as a free nation and an 
equal partner. If our just demand is rejected, the war degene- 
rates into a war between two Imperialistic powers, for world 
-demonation. The interest of our country demands our 
unity in face of a .common and gromng danger. Let us not 
hold back, because remember — If India dies who lives ? If 
India lives, who dies ? ” 
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Many useful Bills were iatroiuced by her in the Legis- 
lative Assembly such as the United Provinces Municipalities 
Amendment Bill (1939), and the United Provinces District 
Boards Amendment Bill, (1939;. These proposed to tradsfer 
the control of Education to District Boards with a viess’ to ex- 
pedite educarional progress in the province. The United Pro- 
vinces Indian Medicine Bill was passed in 1939. Thus she 
was in the thick of her public activities when she had to resign 
and bid goodbye to the ministerial chair. 

-.VTII 

THE V7AR "WORE ON 

As the svar progressed, new problems arose. The old 
problems took a new shape. The old alignments seemed 
to change. The old standards faded away. There were 
many shocks. Adjustments were not easy. Russo-German 
Pact was a great surprise. Sheer opportunism ruled the 
world. Paris, the nursery' of freedom, lay crushed and 
fallen. 

■ ’ “Not only military defeat came to France,” says 
Jawaharlal, “ but, what was infiaitely worse, spiritual submis- 
rion and degradation.” 

.. There was something rotten at the core of Europe. 
England and France represented an old order that must 
pass. They could not fight for their freedom because they 
denied it to others. Imperialism was turning to unabashed 
Fascism. In India, there w'as no hint to change. England 
had lost capacity' for anything eSective. The lack of 
virion in the British Government was amazing. Thev 
utteriv failed to read the signs of the times. The British system 
had failed to have any useful function. 

If the British Government was slow of understanding 
and could not even learn from experience,*' says Nehm 
ssha. can’ one say abnut the Government of India? 
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There is something comic and something tragic about this 
Government, for nothing seems to shake it out of its age-long 
complacency ; neither logic nor reason, neither peril nor 
disaster. Like Rip Van Winkle they sleep, even though 
waking, on Simla hill.” 

■ Mahatma Gandhi started Individual Satyagraha Move- 
ment so as to permit only chosen people to undertake it. It 
was intended as a token of Civil Disobedience, because 
Gandhiji did not want to embarras the Government. Vijaya 
Lakshmi offerred her services. And her services were 
accepted. 

On December 9th, 1940, she was arrested as a satya- 
grahi in the Non-Violent Campaign. She was sentenced to 
4 months’ simple imprisonment. She spent the full term of 
sentence in Naim Central Jail.- 

Many persons submitted their names to Gandhiji for 
Satyagraha, but very few got the oppormnity. Consequently, 
if Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit was enlisted by the Mahatma, it 
is because he included her in the golden record]of most selected 
disciples ofhis. But Individual Satyagraha did not create much 
enthusiasm in the country. And also it did not harm the 
bureaucracy in any way. It was only a pin-pricking. And it 
did not tingle the skin of the British lion very much. At last 
the Satyagraha was called off by the Mahatma. And in this 
way ended an important experiment of Gandhiji. 

Gandhiji wanted the Congress to extend the principle of 
non-violence to the functioning of a free state. As a matter 
of fact, there was nothing new in it, because Asoka had 
practised it quite successfully in the past. Gandhiji wanted 
the Congress to rely on this principle to guard itself against 
foreign aggression. The problem occupied his own mind. 
And he felt that the time had come for clear enunciation. 
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“ Every one of us was convinced,” says Nehru, “that we 
must adhere to our policy of non-violence, as ive had so far 
done, in our struggle. The w'ar in Europe had strengthened 
this conviction. But to commit the future state -^vas another 
and a more difficult matter, and it was not easy to see how 
anyone moving on the plane of politics could do it. Mr. 
Gandhi felt, and probably rightly, that he could not give up or 
tone down a message tvhich he had for the tvorld. He must 
have freedom to give it as he liked and must not be kept 
back by political exigencies. So for the first time, he went one 
way and the Congress Working Committee another.” . 

IVhile Vijaya Lakshtni Pandit tvas enjoying a brief respite 
behind the bars, the struggle for freedom was disentangling 
itself through the complicated uncertainties of the War, and 
new forces were shaping themselves. Yet the personality of 
Gandhiji towered over all. He has been the architect of 
India’s destiny for tsvo decades. And he was sdll workinf 
ceaselessly in the walls of time, 

Rajagopalachari made another offer to the British Go- 
vernment on behalf of the Congress. He was eager to avoid 
a conffict between India and Britain during War. His pro- 
posal was hesitatingly accepted by his colleagues in the Con- 
gress. The proposal was the irrmediate formation of the Pro- 
visional National Government at the Centre which should be 
responsible to the present Legislative Assembly. In case this 
was done, the Congress agreed to help the war effort of the 
•>» Government even against the svishespf Gandhiji. 

The Congress plan was immensely practicable. And it 
could be brought into practice without upsetting the present 
structure. But imperialism thought otherwise. It wanted to 
coerce the people to do its will and did not seek any co-opera- 
tion. Imperialism was blind to the moral prestige in the 
world. 
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^ntil n^entanyas well materially, 

Vyaya Lafcli suj-ge m the masses. By the time 

pion tt months in the 

and the Lf f I'""'- “ 

India waR- horizon had changed a great deal. 

bZnJ t getting 

unlerf • noose. While the leaders made 

_ am decisions, the masses were making up a cenain 
™m • In the long run the Congress followed the people. And 
ija) a Lakshmi Pandit followed the Congress, The leaders 
and the led were being shepherded by the hand of destiny to 
me goal of Complete Independence which though ever escapes 
our grasp like vill-o’-the-wisp, has never been beyond the 
ken of our vision. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTH 

India on the War-Path 

In ihe blossom-land Japan, 

Someivkere thus an old song ran. 

Said a warrior to a smith, 

“ Hammer me a mordjorthwith. 

Make the blade 

Light as wind on water laid. 

Make it long 

As the wheat at harvest song. 

Supple, sivift. 

As a snake without rift. 

Full of lightnings thousand-ejed ! 

Smooth as silken cloth and thin 
As the web that spiders spin. 

And merciless as pain and cold.’' 

*' On the hilt what shall be told ?” 

“On the sword-hilt, my good man”. 

Said the warrior of Japan, 

“Trace for me, 

A running lake, a flock of sheep. 

And one who sings her child to sleep.” 

SOLOMAU ELOOMGARDEK 

(Translated from Hetre-sr by Marie Syikin-) 

\Vhen Britain was fighting out Fascism, India was grappl- 
ing with Imperialism. Consequently, India kept dear of all 
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"fascist tendencies. Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal, while 
in Europe, refused to interview Hitler and Mussolini. Neverthe- 
iess, the press reporters spread malacious accusations against 
them. Vijaya Lakshmi vigorously defended the honour of 
her brother in a statement issued from Allahabad on April 

22 , mi. 

1 

LAKSHMI DEFENDS NEHRU 

The following statement regarding Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s visit to Munich in 1938 was issued by Mrs. Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit : 

“ Some newspapers have published \vhat purports ’^to be 
the translation of an article by Dr. Narayan Dutt Vidya- 
lankar in the Hindi journal ‘ Ap Bid,’ regarding my brother 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s visit to Munich in August 1938. I have 
read this with amazement as part of it is entirely fandful 
and I cannot imagine how Dr. Vidyalankar could have 
made himself responsible for certain statements which are 
patently false. 

" I happened to meet my brother in Europe two weeks 
after his visit to Munich and he had told me what had 
happened there. In order to confirm my own recollection 
and to verify the facts, I asked him about them again in 
the course of a recent interview in prison, and drew his 
attention to Dr. Vidyalankar’s statement. He exprested his 
great surprise at various untrue and imaginary references 
in this statement and asked me to correct them. Neither 
during his visit to Munich nor at any other time did he 
interview Dr. Goebbcls and have any kind of communication 
with him. Nor did he receive at any time then, before or 
later, any letter or communication from Herr Hitler. 
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“ Before my brother’s departure for Europe in 1936, 
and later in London, he received semi-oEScial and un- 
official intimations to the effect that the German Government 
would weleome his visting Germany to see the functioning 
of the new regime. It was added that the Government 
knew that he had given strong expression to views -against 
the Nazi regime ; nevertheless they would like him to see 
things for himself and he would have perfect freedom to 
go and sec whatever he liked. He could go as an official 
guest Sr privately, as he preferred. My brother had no 
desire or intention of visiting Germany in circumstances 
then prevailing and so while expressing his appreciation of 
the invitation he expressed his regret at his inability to 
include Germany in his European tourprogramme. 

VISIT TO MUNICH 

“Early in 1938 my brother was on his way to Prague 
from Paris with his daughter. He decided to break journey 
in Munich for two days in order to reHsit the Deutsche 


Museum, which he particularly wanted to see again 
with his daughter. A good part of these two days was 
spent in this Museum, a few art galleries were also 
•visited, and much time was spent with the score or so 
•of : Indian students studying in Munich. There was as I 


have stated, no visit by Dr, Goebbels or any one on his 
behalf, no letter from Herr Hitler, and no “Heil Hitler”. 
The only visit he had, apart from Indian friends, was from 
a German tvho said he was a journalist or local Nazi 
publicity officer, and who came for a few minutes to say a 
few words of welcome and possibly to find out ^vhy my 
brother was in Mumch. He brought no letter or message 
om an-s’one. Possibly Dr. Vidyalankar gave rein to bis 
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There are many other minor misstatements in Dr. 
Vidyalankar’s'account but it is hardly worth while to correct 
them. [ might add that my brother knew Munich tolerably 
well as he had twice previously visited that city and stayed 
the Hotel Vier Jahre Deiten. On this occasion also he 
.had himself written to engage rooms in this Hotel.” 

II 

WHAT ABOUT INDIA ? 

Everywhere, at every step, the British statesmen were 
heckled with embarrassing questions. Britain could not 
peacefully talk of freedom and democracy, svhile it svas 
being denied to India. The common people in England had 
•a great sympathy for the aspiradons of India, but these were 
heing hampered by the British imperialists. They put 
anares in the way of India’s democracy. Miss Indira Nehru, 
the niece of Vijaya Laksbmi, clarified the British attitude 
on April 24, 1941, hwo days after thestatement-in-dcfence issued 
by herself. 

■ The- story of Mr. G. R. Attlee, leader of the British 
Labour Party, who was booed off the platform at a Welsh 
miners’ meeting when he waxed eloquent over democracy 
and freedom but could not answer a pointed reference to 
India, was related by Miss Indra Nehru in the course of 
•a special interview to a representative of the Free Press 
Journal. 

Mr. Attlee was interrupted, she said, and a voice rang 
out, " You talk of democracy and freedom ; but what 
about India ? ” Mr. Attlee was silent. He was hissed off. 

Mr. Attlee, it might be mentioned here, %vas not only a 
niember of His Majesty’s Cabinet, but also the Lord President 
of the Council, and belonged to a party which was pledged to 
grant freedom to India. 
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Similar incidents, sbe revealed had marred many a 
Labour meeting held in England of late. There tvas a 
eleavage of opinion between the leadership of the Labour Party 
and the rank and file. And more often than not the bone of. 
eontention was India. 

Referring to the scandalous wav in which the top. men 
of the party had prevented ilr. V. K. Krishna Menon from 
standing on the Labour ticket for a seat of Parliament,' 
she said, “ They wanted to expel him too ; but then he changed 
them by resigning in dme.” 

The common people in England who knew anything 
about India, she said, had great s\-mpathy for this countrTi'’s 
aspirations. Among them were workys and students. But 
politicians, whether of the diehard school or the 
Socialist brand, were quite indifferent to India’s demand for 
freedom. 

She ■ smiled at the suggestion made in certain quarters 
that there was a change of heart in . Britain’s leaders 
towards India and remarked. “ They say so. It seems they 
are prepared to grant Dominion Status. But then it remains 
to be seen to whom it. will be granted — to the Viceroy or the 
people of this countr)-.” 

Miss Indira Nehru, it might be remembered had been 
out of this country for nearly two years. When the .war started 
she was in Switzerland recouping her health. Then for some 
time her whereabouts were not known and it caused 
not a little anxiety to her father, relatives and well-tsishers. 
After the French collapse she travelled to Portugal through - 
unoccupied France and from there she flew to England. 
A few months more and she left for India, arriving here only 
that ts-eek. 
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She did not seem tn h-,- ■ 

and thev strain of the lone i ^ach in health 

bad effects. ^ aot been without its 

outspotn'tTertltentf''Idrd"h^ "" 

“I'd freer she would hs k ^ ^ 

't-g^thanhevcheenpubShedW^ 

She thrL“nS\’'‘'’ aapn'ntable things*’ was how 

her But oP 'his paper when he met 

guarded. -PP^ared to be singularly 

all tbJ^ newspapers of England she said that 

pL I a.T' ‘^“^nr’s blue 

in th'c' ^PP^sred m them related only to the war-efibrt 

arm ^ To one who read those papers it would 

appear .she remarked that there was nothing be>ond a 
gigantic war-effort going on here. When any prominent 
rson^ ^yas arrested, he was honoured with a line or two in 
t h corner. Thus an impression was sought 

created that the present satyagraha movement was a 
mere wash-out. 


As for the politicians they seemed to have persuaded 
emselves that all was well in Hindustan. But then she had 
no doubt that American opinion was being definitely in- 
uenced in favour of India so much so that efforts were 
being made by the Briti'h Government 'of late to put the 
official version of the story before that country. 

Asked as to W’here she came to know of her father’s 
arrest, she replied, ‘'in Switzerland. I got it first on the 
radio and then read a line about it in the papers.” 

^ The .Swiss Govemrpent, in her opinion, is so conserva- 
P'e that very little sympathy is being felt there for India’s 
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straggle for freedom. In fact, she recalled bow even when 
such a “ meek man ” like Gandhiji Hsited that countr)' on 
his way to the Round Table ConferencCj S>\dss newspapers 
bad come out with the headline, we do not want revolu- 
tionaries.” She further said that no progressive movement was 
being allowed to grow there. 

Questioned if she had had any real taste of an air-raid, 
she answered in a meek serious tone : “ I think my presence 

here today is proof enough that bombs didn't fail right on 
my head though they fell pretty close to .me. ISTien I 
svent to England the worst phase of air-attacks was already 
over. Even then, when there were raids during night time, 

I am afraid I never left my bed or flat. But when at- 
tacks came during day time, I went about my svort as if 
nothing had happened.” 

.She was all praise for the gallant way in .svbich Britain 
was ' inldng it ’ and said, ‘‘ being used to such things, the 
people were never hysterical.” She felt that there was 
shortage of food stuSs among the poorer secdons. ’ - 

To a question as to what opinion Britbh people Lad 
about the hluslLm League and its Pakistan demand, she stated, 
“ 1 am afraid none at all. Ail they know is about the Congress 
and its struggle.” 

“ ISTiat more interesting experiences have you to relate ?” 
was one -representative's next question : but before he 
cculd get an anwer, good old Air. Upadhyay, Panditji’s 
secretary cut him off with the remark. She will write all 
that in the form of an ardcle later on.” Rescued at last 
from an insauable news-pest by her lather's dutiful secretary 
she bade a hastt' but courteous farewell. 

ni 

EkTSSTTS IN INDIA 

The minister’s room furnished with bluish green carpet 1 
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Curtains to match 1 and Khuqa ” bowls filled «ith roses 
perched around the ‘angled' ebony table I Now the dark and 
dingy prison cells ! WTat a drastic change ! And yet that is 
the lot which nationalists in India have to face- That is what 
Vijaya Lakshmi suffered. 

With the oncoming of the war all Congress ministers had 
tendered resignations. She acted according to the instructions 
from the Congress High Command. The political atmosphere 
m the country was tense. Gapdhi started symboh'c or in- 
dividual satymgraha— a sort of “ Socio-metaphysical ” move 
from the Mihatma. Tne significance of this the youth of 
India have failed to understand. 

Pandit Jawahar Lai issued historic ‘ultimatum’ to the 
British Government. He asked them to e.vplain the principles 
and the objecdves for which they were fighting. It would 
have enabled the Congress to decide whether to support 
,the Allies in the war 1 Gripps ♦ ACssion ended in smoke. 
These were the most vital events in the Indian poh'tics. 

The atmosphere in the country was explosive. Both the 
Government and the Congress were heading towards a terrible 
clash. Things came to a climax. And there came the Dls- 
Pirbances of the year 1942. 

V^AYA LAKSHMI PANDIT WITH OTHER SOLDIERS 
OF FREEDOM 

The most important events of 1942 are the visit of 
Generalissimo and Madame Cbiang Kai-Shek to India, 
the Gripps’ mission and the Quit-India Movement. On the 
family front of Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit the most memorable 
event has been the marriage of Miss Indira Nehru, the only 
daughter of Jawaharlal. 

The Nehrus of India have been personal friends of the 
Chiangs of China. Consequently, they took a great part in 
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welcoming the leaders of China. Mrs. ' Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 
organised a public reception for Madame Chiang under the 
auspices of AU-India Women’s Conference at the Lady Invin 
College on February 12, 1942. Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 
read the welcome address and Madame Chiang replied to it in 
suitable words. 

■ Mrs. Pandit,” said Madame Chiang, “ sometime ago 
invited me to visit India, but owing to work I did not feel 
that I ought to leave China just then. The inward urge that 
I should come has been, however, latent for a long time. There- 
fore, when the Generalissimo decided to take this trip, this 
urge became crystallised into action. Now that I stand here 
in the midst of the women leaders of India, who like their 
Chinese sisters are making immense contributions ■ to their 
beloved land in this hour of trials and tribulations, I am 
happy 

“ Mrs. Pandit has paid me a tribute for my share in the 
war of resistance to aggression. IVhile appreciating this, may 
I have your permission to share this tribute with my fellotv 

courjirywomen 

“ War is at your very doors. As I came up from Calcutta 
to Delhi and sasv your beautiful country and fertile lands I 
prayed that you should never have to suffer what -we have 
suffered in'China,” said Madame Chiang Kai-Shek in a stirring 
address delivered ‘ex tempore’ to the meeting of women held 
on Thursday to . give her public reception. She made the 
speech after her formal reply, to Mrs, Pandit’s, address of 
welcome. 

“But,” Madame Chiang Kai-Shek went on, “ if you are 
to escape this fate you mast be prepared to defend yourselves, 
for only by preparedness can you survive. First of all I svant 
to tell you what you are up against, and I think you would 
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tbousanrf'^ ^ you are realijts, for, in spite of 

mo-t enriched by the development 

-people t^t of phiiosophy yet evolved by any 

You mpv fi’ of China and India are realists. 

the h.t H T ! ^ treachery. Daring 

people' th sort of 

^Ple the Japanese are and what they have been doing in 

western 'world was too engrossed in 
■No-v branded my admonitions as propaganda. 

Sino-a • bas had a taste of Japanese methods at 

nnt° Manila they are realising that what I said was' 

191-0^ imagination* but bare facts. In 

_ - ^at Shanghai when Chinese and- Japanese had agreed in 
P iple on certain conditions and were on the eve of signing 
^n agreement, that very night the Japanese bombed and sst 
re to the sleeping population of Chapei and tens of thousands 
• people were killed and wounded.” 

Marshal and Madame Ghiang Kai-Shek received press 
■representatives in the garden of their residence in the* Viceregal , 
Estates and spoke to them for a few minutes. 

The Marshal, a little figure in dark flowing Chinese 
robes, greeted the gatherin'g with simple dignity and friend- 
liness and shook hands with each, looking straight at each rvith 
■rue quick, direct gaze of the man accustomed to size up people 
-St a glance. - , 

Madame Chiang went round -with her husband, greeting 
them with a warm and cordial hand-shake. ’ . 


“ Madame Chiang and myself are very happy to meet 
■you to-day,” said the Alarsfaal in Chinese, which -was translat- 
^ by Dr. Hollington Tong. " I have been in India for 
■nearly a sveek, but what I have seen has tremendously im- 
■pressed me. After my return to China, I may have something 
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to say to you, but I have nothing to say now escept to give 
you greetings. It gives me great pleasure to meet you to* 
day.” 

.■"You may ask a few questions to Madame Ghiang,” 
he added, to -Madame’s great merriment. With yoiu- per- 
mission I tvill now redie. Good-bye.” 

hladame Ghiang Kai-Shek cheerrully submitted to ques- 
tions, and was asked to sum up her impressions said in English ; 

“ I have been so short a time here and India is such a 
huge country that it is gomg to take me some time realty to 
digest what I haveuseen. But one thing which has impresed 
me, one of the many things which has impressed me, is the 
fact that the women of India, like the women of Ghina, «ill 
have to take a tremendous part in the reconstruction of the 
country. 


" I have met quite a number of leaders among' Indian 
Vimmen and l am full of hope that the women of India tvill 
be able to fulfil that destiny and I am gready impressed by the 
selfless quality of the women whom I have met. And if they 
are the representatives of Indian women, I assure vou, India 
has an even more glorious future than her past has been.” 

Giving her mrasage to the Indian Press, she obseiwed : 
« War has to he fought not only with bullets and with 
ardllcry ^d aeroplanes ; it has to be fought by the Press. 
You have tremendous influence over the jieople. The Press' 
in China to-day reflects the ssiU of the people, the heart of 
- the people : not only does it reflect that, the Press is also the 
moulder of opinion. And you have, therefore, a tremendous 
responsibihty. Voices die out, but the printed word seems to' 
hve on m the mmd of the reader. 

y I hops you will not take the easy wav of writing the 
sensational, but the more fundamental and honest wav o 
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^'tfng what you think the people should know in order to 
ucate mass opinion. That is my message to you.” 

Speaking for my husband and myself we would have 
regretted it if we had not been able to see you because we feel 
Dat you are a very vital part, a very essential part, in the 
India of to-day and in the India of to morrow.” 

Answering questions, whether there were religious differ- 
ences in China, Madame Chiang said : “ We have no clear-cut 
religious sections as in India. Religion has, more or less, be- 
come part of life. Politics is not coloured by religion. We 
^e all Chinese. \\'e are all one.” 

'' -It has been possible to put up this gigantic struggle,” 
she said in reply to other questions, “ because we feel it is 
better to die than to become slaves and to have our children 
2nd children’s children become slaves, because we are deter- 
^ned to see that China is once for all freed from Japanese 
Aggression.” 

“ I am not pa}-ing you a compliment,” she added, ‘Tiut 
I feel a bond of sympathy and spiritual unity between your 
people and mine which my stay here has intensified.” 

Asked about the Taj, she said t I thmk it is a beautiful 
bui'ding. I think it is the symbol of a spirit even more 
beautiful than the building itself; because it shows that none 
of us really die, even if our bodies die. I think the spirit lives 
on and when we think.of the fact that so many centuri^ • ago 
there was this devouon of an emperor to his empress, it on!} 
proves what the human heart and the human mind is capable 
of.” 

IV 

FAMILY INTERLUDE 

In the weather-beaten days of 1942, there was a brie, 
interlude in the family of the Nehrus at Anand Bnawan. 
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It was the marriage of ^liss Indira, the daughter of 
Jawaharlal and the niece of Vijaya Lakshmi. Although a 
leader of the younger generation of the Nehrus, she have 
had the advantage' of having been brought up by the 
elder Nehrus. If Krishna took her place after Vijaya Lakshmi, 
Indra took her place after Krishna'. Her marriage m a 
■way closed the generation of ^Pandit Moiilal's magmficent 
household. The coming Nehrus have been brought up m 
the cradle of nationalism. Vliss Indira marks a stage of 
great importance between the death of aristocracy and the 
birth of democracy among the Nehrus. The following netvs- 
item appeared from Allahabad on February 26, 1946 ; 

“ The engagement is announced of Aliss Indira Nehru, 
the only daughter of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, with 
Mr. Feroz Gandhi. 

" The marriage will take place - in about a month s- 
time at Allahabad. 

“ Mr. Feroze Gandhi, a young P^i, is the brother of 
Mrs. T. K. Gandhi, personal assistant to the Chief Inspectress 
of Schools, United Provinces. 

" Mr. Gandhi has travelled e.xtensively in Europe and 
was in Spain during the Civil War. He ^yas associated -with 
the London Office of the National Herald and returned 
to India only a few months ago. He. had first-hand ex- 
perience of the present war. 

kfr. Gandhi has been a friend of the Nehru family for 
sorhetime. , 

» Miss Indira Nehru has been a student at the Cambridge 
University, Pandit Nehru's old university. She was con- 
valescing in Switzerland. It may be recalled, after pro- 
tracted illness when the present war broke out, it was with 
difficulty that she managed to return to India ria Spain and 
London last year.” 
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FT. JAWAHARLAL NEHRU’S STATEMENT 

« 

# “ Tfie marriage is a personal and domestic matter 

affecting chiefly the two parties concerned and partly their 
families. Yet I recognise that, in view of my association 
tvith public affairs, I should taie my many friends and colle- 
agues and the public generally into my confidence, said 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, in a statement to the press on the 
engagement of Miss Indira Nehru with Mr. Feroze Gandhi. 

Pandit Nehru continued : 


I have long held the view that, though parents may 
and should advise in the matter, the choice and ultimate 
decision must lie with the two parties concerned. That 
decision, if arrived at, after mature deli Deration, must be 

given effect to and'it is not the business of parents or othere 

to come in the way. “ When I was assured that Indira and 
Feroze ■wanted Xo marry one another, I accepted ■wi § 
their decision and told them that it had my blessing. 


“ Mahatma Gandhi, whose opinion I value not only in 
public affairs but in private matters also, gave his e. i j, 
to the proposal. 

'“The members of my family as well as the members 
of my wife's family also gave their willing conacnt. 

• “Feroze Gandhi is a young Parsi, who has been a 
friend and colleague of ours for mam >ear^ an ^ 
him to scr\'e our country and our cause efncien ysp 

But, on whomsoe%'er my daughter s choice rvou ^ ’ 

I would have -accepted it or been false to the prmcp.es I 
have held. . 


“1 hope and trust that this marriage will be a true 
3mradeship in Hfe and in the larger causes that we hold 
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“ Mahatma Gandhi expressed a wdsh that the marriage 
might take place in Se^-agram so that he might find it con- 
venient to be present at it and bless the union penonally. 
We appreciated and were grateful for his suggestion, but 
the members of my family felt that the ceremony should take 
place in our home. 

“The marriage svill tcike place in about a month’s time 
at Allahabad. 

“ I am not in favour of the pomp and circumstances 
that so often accompany marriages in our country. In 
present circumstances, when national and international 
crises envelop us, this would be particularly inappro- 
priate.” 

The marriage of Miss Indira Nehru was performed 
with great pomp and sho\w Anand Bhass-an was gaily ht 
up and was humming with actirity. The palatial bouse of 
Motilal Nehru svore a festive appearance. 

“ It felt good,” says Krishna, “ to be back in old 
familiar surroundings and to see Jawahar, my sister, and 
others again.” 

Yijaya Lakshmi, Krishna, and jasvaharlal met together 
•for a few happy dajs. And that was the chief pleasure for 
the children of Motilal. The loved house was no longer the 
same. So many dear ones were absent. But the present tvas 
a happy occasion for all of them. 

“ Though the passing of the years,” says Krishna, “ had 
wrought havoc in the home that once was full of happiness 
and peace, it was still good to be back, to feel the warmth 
of a brother’s love, a sister’s cafe and to feel a carefree girl of 
eighteen once again.” ’ 

Yijaya Lakshmi has always bestowed a sister’s care ‘om 
Krishna since the departure of their governess. And little 
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Hvonder, she remembers Vijaya Lakshmi lovingly in her auto- 
biography. 

The wedding day dawmed. Everything was bright and 
beautiful. Many cousins and friends flocked to the bride’s 
5)lace. Indira was escorted by Jawaharlal to the pavilion 
where the marriage ceremony was performed. • Everything 
went off beautifully. 

V 

AN INTERLUDE IN NON-VIOLENCE 

It was August 1942. Gandhiji, to the astonishment of 
everybody, launched Quit-India Movement. 

Vijaya Lakshmi took to her post of duty. She played 
her role in the battle for freedom. The Britishers call it 
“Rebellion.” For that matter they may label it as India’s 
Second Revolution. 


Day and night she rushed about in the whirlwind. She 
faced stormy politics. Often she was dazed and tired. Now 
here and now' there. ' e 

The whole country was agog with poUtical upheavals. 
Indian nationalists, tired of endless waiting, decided to cast 
off the yoke of bureaucracy at any cost. They c^e to 
open rebellion. “ Q,uit-India ! ” became the slogari. “ Do or 
die ” was the watdiword. People were mad with fury against 
the repressive Government. They cut off telephone wires. 
They derailed the trains. They set the offices on fire- Gn 
the -contrary the bureaucracy was bent upon crushing - . 
patriotism. Lathi charges, firings and indiscriminate m 
gunning became the order of the day. 

Lakshmi toured from place to place. 
check the e.xcited masses. They were bent app-al® 

revenge upon the 


hi^h-handed Government. Her pp- 
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'were of little avail. Mass feelings were pent up. They would 
3 iot be paciSed and bridled. 

In the face ol indiscriminate firings she rushed among the 
^:ro\vds. §he helpled to pick up the wounded. She arranged 
for their removal to the hospitals. 

At -2 a.m'. on the 12th of August, 1942, she svas awa- 
iened. The police authorities had come to arrest her. 
They were' waiting tor her with warrants. 

“The police had arrived,” she says. “ It was 2 a.m. 
Aly mind was a confused jumble of events of the preced- ' 
ing twenty-four hours. The shots fired on the student’s’ 
procession were sdll ringing in my ears and before my eyes 
Jl could only see the faces of those young men whom I 
had helped to pick up and remove to hospital. I was 
utterly weary in mind and body and more than a little' 
■dazed.” 

Her daughters were asleep at the ’ hour. And she 
didn’t like to disturb them. She went up to the porch. 
She switched on the light. She found that some police officers 
with quite an army of constables had come up to the verandah. 
This annoyed her. 

“ Why IS u necessary for so many armed men to come 
to arrest one unarmed woman ? ” She asked, ordering them 
to get off the verandah. 

The girb isxre awakened. And she broke the news 
to them. “ They were brave as always and immediately 
grasped the situation -no useless questions,* no fuss.’ ’ 

All three of them helped her to pack things. Rita 
looked at her mother with -big eyes hea\qr with sleep. Look- 
ing at the child, mother’s courage began to ebb. She 

was so httle and the world was so big— who would take 
care of her ?” 
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“ I wish I could go to jail too ” said Rita. “ Mummie 
darling take care of yourself. We shall be fighting the British 
outside while you are in.” 

“ Darling don’t worry, everything will be fine,” said Lekha 
embracing her mother. 

Several police lorries were lined up on the roadside. 
She was shown into one of the lorries and driven off to 
Nainijail. After half an hour’s waiting, the door of the- 
female prison opened. She was conducted to the old familiar 
.barrack. There she spread her bedding on the ground. A 
new term of fail life besuan. . ' 

After 9 months’ imprisonment, she was set free on the 


1 1 th June, 1943 on grounds of ill health. ’ 

Jail confinement affected her health. The misery and 
vigour of jail made her look ten years older.^ She looked 
tvom-out and rugged. Mrs. Krishna Hutheesingh saw er 
after the release. 

“\^ith sinking heart,” she says, “I got out of the 
tonga and ^vent in search of Swamp. As I entered her roo 
she got up to greet me and embrace me. I put my arms 
around 'her trying not to let her see how mowd I wa 
her changed appearance. A year ago I a 
looking ten years younger than she .f 

• Nine months she had been in jail and was out for a e 

short weeks now. Once more jail had wrought havoc on 

loved one and left its mark all too plainly on the ace 


had aged considerably in those few months. 

But it was a very short interlude between 
sisters. She had come out on a brief paro e or a ° 

after nine months’ imprisonment. And now s e mus 
to her home in His Majesty’s prison. Krishna describes the 


event touchingly. 
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“I stayed for a week/’ says Krishna, "and then re- 
turned to my home, my children and an existence without 
my dear ones. Swamp had to return to jail for an inde- 
finite period leaving her three young daughters outside to 
fend for themselves as best they could, in a world v/here 
bitterness and fmstration had taken the place of hope and 
happiness.” 

Only a mother’s heart knows horv painful it is to leave 
behind her children in the crowds of humanity’. Krishna 
has written another magnificent passage on the destiny of 
Anand Bha^van. It refers to her arrival at Allahabad t& see 
Vijaya I^kshmi ; — 

“A year passed. Once again I was on my way to 
Allahabad. This time to spend one short week with my sister 
Swarup, xvho after nine months’ imprisonment was out on 
parole for a fortnight. Late at night I arrived at the fami- 
liar station, looking a little more dilapidated than it had 
done the last time. A friend and a young niece, Swarup’s 
daughter, met me and we drove home, not in a car because 
there was no car any longer, but in a rather ancient tonga 
wfiich seemed to crawl along the bad roads.” 

Hundred and thousands were lying behind the prisons. 
And' Lakshmi was among them. The Second iVorld War had. 
engulfed the whole humanity. The Indian Nation was denied 
its freedom. Consequently the Indian nationalists were 
thrown into the cauldron. The mas-ses of India had to 
fight against Fasiesm as well as imperialism'. The British 
promises had many ifs and buts. Therefore, India had to 
fight against Britain while Britain tvas fighting against 
Germany. • 

. - At last Lakshmi was released on grounds of health. 
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• she looked for no rest. She took up the famine 

eliefwork. She became the president of the “Save the 
Children ” Fund Committee started by the All-India Women's 
Conference. 

VI 

THE WOMAN WARRIOR 

Outside or inside Vijaya Lakshmi had no rest. Rest, as 
Jawaharlal said, is a betrayal of the masses who never rest. 
The^ political struggle must be carried on through sickness or 
death. Through sickness and sorrow the Indian patriots fight 
on, and if one man died another takes his place. Through all 
the calamities of life, including the death of her dear 
husband, Vijaya Lakshmi has never rested her forehead on 
her oar. She has regarded Freedom as the first line of 
defence and for that she has spared neither health nor wealth, 
neither her husband nor her dear children. She truly possesses 
the spirit of the great man Motilal Nehru. Shoulder to 
shoulder she has fought along with Jawaharlal. And being 
a. woman has not bridled her activities. 

In one of her stories she mentions an incident. She was 
persuading a very respectable lady to take interest in matters 
concerning the welfare of the country. _ Thereupon the re- 
speciable lady completely lost her temper. She retorted in 
anger : 

“ WTiy should I leave my home and go out to do politiral 
work ? Is it not my duty to serve my husband and give him 
sons ? Why should I bother about freedom for the country?” 

Vijaya Lakshmi replied that in that way she would not 
only be able to serve the people. She "ill uho °P 

porturity of having more personal freedom. ’The a > uas a 
the more perturbed and said : 
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I have as much freedom as a decent woman askcs for. 
It is only women like you, who hav'e .left your homes, who 
aalk about freedom.” 

Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit tried in vam to remind her that 
•she had not quitted her home. She had the welfare of her 
•children and husband as much at heart as she. But the argu- 
ment fell flat on her. 


The remarks of the lady about Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 
-represent the ideas of a certain section of society in India. It 
consdtutes mostly the uncompromising old fanatics. Thev 
would 'never come out of the traditional ways of thought. 
They think as their forefathers did. A woman’s place, 
for them, -is essentially in the home. There^ is no reason 
why she should perform the duties of a statesman. Even 
ihighly educated men sneer with disdain. If she became a 
mimster, they say, she neglected her duties as a. wife and 
mother. Her place tvas not in the minister’s oflBce but in the 
kitchen. 


With such intellectual dwarfs argument and rea^n do 
-not go far. ^oire but the mentally impoverished would deny 
.that^ a pohucal worker, she has contributed tremendous good 
•to Aesocrety. .If she had stuck to the tradifronal rut she 
•^vould not have contributed anything good. 

-uncertain days of 1945, she did great service 
to India bypresenUngourcaseat c -c- ofuac semce 

;Shc decided to stick fo her con, j 1 benefit, 

nrith vigoor and 00 , 1 °^;"“”“'’ *"""■• ?be dtnndered 

INIiat Jawaharlal can 4o Lat-chrv,- 

•character oFM'otilalis exhibited in do. . The 

'brother. Although VTava Laksh ' ^ 

o v-jaia Laksfam, is a woman, she lives 
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nfuUy. And the strength of her character has surprised even 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

So-Ji Dakshmi is enraged to know that Britain which- 

freedom of others has chosen to deny the same 

ndi’a. Throughout the war she was torn between her 
sympathy for the British people and her hatred- of the British 
Pohticians. Naturally she asked, along with her brother a 
c ear declaration of Britain’s war aims, 

_ It was a mockery to ask the people of India to shed 
eir blood w-ithout a clear promise of freedom. India wants 
° get rid of imperialism and also help other oppressed people 
o Accomplish the same. It is this ideal to which Vijaya 
akshmi has devoted her life under the leadership of Mahatma 
andhi. - And she has done the job without netrlectincr the 
f^umbler duties of life. 

She never disregarded her duties as 'a wife and as a 
Her prison experiences published under the name 
he Prison Days ” present her personality. She is perfectly 
umani Being separated from her husband and children she 
^^oastantly indulged in sweet memories. Even she felt panicky 
^hout their welfare. 

Her husband’s health worried her ; 

“ I have had no news of Ranjit since be left for Bombay, 
three weeks ago and am beginning to worry about him. I wish 
I could communicate with him and tell him to be careful 
About his health.” 

Hope of an interview with her husband kept her happy : 

“ I have permission to interview Ranjit to-morrow; I am 

So excited-” * 

-And a brief interview did not please her; “ Lekha and 

I interviewed Ranjit how unsatisf>-ing a prison internew 

is !” 
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The husband and s\’ife were detained in separate srards of 
the same jail. The idea of Ranjit being somewhere, on the 
'Other side, awakened in her irresistable longings to see him. 

“ He is somewhere on the other side of the waU and yet 
how’ far awav. I have such a loaaine to see and speak to 
him.” 

I had been eagerly looking forivard to seeing Ranjit on. 
the 14th. ..I was on the point of breaking down when in 
ss-alked Ranjit happy and full of spirits.” “ Hallow old girl : 
What’s wrong — bad news from home ?” were his words. . He 
came and put his arm around me and I collapsed.” 

Every hour among the Prison walls, she tvas anxioas about 
the welfare of little Lekha, Rita. Tara, and others. She 
did not even forget the little Gaim terrier. The news of its 
illness made her run about hither and thither to arrange for 
medical aid. 

She longed for her husband, and children, sister and 
brother. She tvished she were in the home with the family. 
And yet there was a greater and nobler cause for the emancipa- 
Uon of 400 million souls of India. It compelled her to Idave off 
her home and its comforts. Her parental obligations were un- 
performed. But human mind has evolved much above the old 
and'worn out conception. Only husband and children were 
not -the objects for a woman to live and labour for. Husband 
and children form the circle — immediate around us ! Modem 
thinker refuses to be circumscribed by the limitation of the 
fanuly. A woman has her dudes as a wife and as a mother 
too. But there is a greater cause. It is the cause of the oae- 
fifth of the humanity'. The endre world is a big family. 

Nehrus have alwa\'3 regarded ^the whole mankind as 
their home. And Vijaya Lakshmi has very well lived up to 
the tradidons of the family. For the cause of Democracy she 
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has fought in the thickest of the battle. And by Democracy 

the Nehrus means Democracy for ever>body and not for India 
alone. 

“ W'e wish to get rid of imperialism," says Krishna, the 
sister of Vijasa Lakshmi, “not only u here it concerns us, 
but wherever it exists throughout the world. Our freedom 
is but a symbol of that force, that desire to rid the rest of the 

world as tvell as ourselves of foreign domination and exploita- 
tion.” 

Qjiit-India Movement was an appeal to British cons- 
cience. But the • British politicians turned a deaf ear'. The 
issue was Liberty and Equality for all the nations. Without 
this ideal the World War was a mocker^'. And the leaders of 
India bad no mind to delude themselves. And so the patriots 
of Mother India placed their part. And Vijaya Lakshmi 
dign fied her family and honoured the womankind. By her 
sacrifices the women of the globe have more plumes to their 

boimets. 
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CHAPTER NINTH 

Behind The British Bars 


Even now 

I seem io see my prison walls come close. 

Built of darkness, and against that darkness 
A girl no taller than my breast and very tired. 

Leaning upon the bed and smiling, feeding • 

A little bird and lying slender as ash-trees. 

Sleepily erware as I told of the green 
Grapes and small bright-coloured river flowers'. 

— BILHANA. 

{Translated froml Sanskrit by E. P. Mathers'). ' 

Prison has become a second home for -Mis. 'Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit. like a bird of passage she has flo'W'n between 
Anand Bbawan and Naini Jail in season and out of season. 
Her name is in the black registers of the British Government. 
And jusually it does not take the police officials five j minutes 
to clip her wings. It dees not require any effort to^spread a 
net for her. She flies head-wise into the British cage. That 
is what Gandbiji has taught his followers. And a British 
prison has ceased to he a house of terrors for the patriots. Not 
that there is any lack of tortures in the British cells. Certainly 
rrot. The patriots have simply ceased to mind them. 

Those who have any doubt about the inconveniences of 
iail life should read Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit’s Prison Days. The. 
book describes the life of an ‘A’ Class Prisoner. Goruequently 
it hardly gives the hardships of an ordinary type of 
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a political worker. Tire hardships of a nationalist-in-the- 
street prisoner are real, not imaginary. Therefore, Vijaya 
Lakshmi thinks that her little diary is of no special im* 
portance. 

“But,” says Vijaya Lakshmi, ‘'since the period from 
August 1942 onwards was enveloped in darkness and many 
people still have no idea what prison life means, this may help 
in giving a picture' of the condidons prevailing in one of the 
better run Jails of the United Provinces. 

“ The treatment given to me and to those who shared 
the barrack with me was, according to the prison standards, 
very lenient — the reader must not imagine that others were 
equally weU treated; When the truth about the unhappy 
period is made known, many grim stories will come to light, 
but that time is still far off.” 

The above criterion must be borne in mind before plung- 
ing into the depths of Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit’s e.\-periences. 

I 


goodbye, girls ! 

The police knocked Mrs. Lakshmi Pandit out of her bed 
It the most unearthly hour (2 a.m.) on August I2th. our 
lays after the Q,uitTadia Resolution and three days a ter 

he round-up of topmost Congress leaders, including Gandhiji 
ind her brother JawaharJal. 

At two o’clock in the morning anybody’s w^^'l 

1= a jumble' of events. So was Lakshmi’s. The shots fire 
he students were sdll whizzing in her ears. 

The daughters of Mrs, Pandit were asleep. And she 
lid not wish to disturb them. bad gone to bed qm 

lone up. The sights ofpolice terror had made them ei 

cd and unhappy. ■ * 
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Many annrd men had come to arrest one unarmed 
•woman. There was no one with the girls. And no. arrange- 
ments could be made on the spur of the moment. ladira 
had arrived only a few hours earlier. So Lakshnu kissed her 
goodbye. Then she awoke the kiddies and broke the news. 
They took everything in a matter-of-fact spirit. 

. “ Bye-bye Mummie darling,” said Tara, “ we shall keep 

the flag flying !” 

Mrs. Pandit travelled along the smiliar road to Naini 
‘ Prison. Before her mind floated like a film in a cinema the 
memories of other journeys. She had travelled to the Bridsh 
Bars over a dozen times since 1921. She was conducted to the 
old familiar barrack. Her head ached badly. The throbbing 
in her temple prevented sleep. 

“ There are few of the old familiar faces left,” writes she 
rather amusedly, “ and the new ones look at me like something 
out of a museum.” 

II 

A TALE OF NEGATIVES 

The first day of Vijay'a Lakshmi in Naini Prison was 
a tale of negatives. 

NO information was sent to the jml authorities. 

The jail staff did NOT expect her. 

The jail matron was NOT piesent. 

' There svas NO water. 

There were NO sanitary arrangements. ’ 

The jail was UNABLE to supply rations. 

Lakshmi had NO desire to accept the matron’s tea. 

Tea did NOT help her. 

Raw radons came but NO coal. 

Cooking was NOT possible. 

Twig-fire would NOT light. 
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She coutd NOT nothing at all,” says the heroine, 

could NOT sleep ^°P 

The same tale of negatives was repeated the next day. 

fresh and prepared 

by 8.30^r» Lakshmi,” but when 

losing temner’ NO tea, I found myself 
also. Th^ ^ hunger had something to do with it 
the Siinf*^- bad NOT been, so I wrote and informed 

jail No •^bat since I had been admitted to the 

’ for ’the °°° > ^ supplied to me and if it had NOT been 
hous ^ kindness in sending me some tea from her 

jjjg .^.j ^ °trld have starved completely. I mentioned that if 
'"^as short of rations I might be given the cooked food ■ 
f^rved to the convicts.” 

• Blurgi Was her helpmate. She tvas serving a sentence for 
°^ber husband. She was dark but had pleasing 
Wes. Shehad nice limbs. 

friend' ” Laksbmi, “ she and I will be good 


When the rains fell cool and comfortable, the barrack 

''as leaking badly, and there was NO spot where her bed could 
entirely escape. 

_ •f have chosen a place ,” she says, “ w'here my head is 
^a e ut where my feet will get a bath !” 

I , rained in t;orrents. Her barrack looked like a 

c. Her bed was an island. 

Goal ” she writes, “ is not supplied as on previous 
ccasions and the smoke from the damp wood makes cooking 
Cry difficult. The rations are of the poorest quality and 
®rixed with grit and dirt, tiny stones and even ari odd spider 
r two thrown in for good weight. After cleaning the dal 
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and rice one finds that the u 

cd. I am keeping the din I have' 

until inspection dav and v;u .-t, • t of my rations 

suppfied is dark brotvn in colour ^and^h*^'''^°^ 

There is so little of it that it seem- f ^ 

quality” f Mother about the 

Lack of news ^\-as irriiada^ A - 
penng gallery'. And the u-hisn-^’ h ' • “ ^ 

and re-echoing. P-rs have a nabit of echoing 

-Alonday svas the parade dav a - 
day of the week. There was th' the Busiest 

since dav.-n. There was sboutino 
about. .And finally, the vHt of 

«-as very brief, thank goodae-- i 7 . ! It 

in a mood for his small talk.- Pandit ■"’as noi 

“ satished ?” askcjl c - 

» Wn„T,t T K - . . ^ “ Supermtendenp 

^Notdd I be m jail if I ,vere »' ^^^ed th» t, - 

“The Superintendent’s remark’’ 
me food for thought— sadsfacuon comfo--^ gives 

dom— how meaningless these ^appiaess. Tree- 

inclined to agree svith -Bernard Sha u £ am 

on paper has humaniq-. yet achieteJ 'f ^ 
knowledge, virtue and abiding los-e.’” ' *^=atttj', truth. 

Children sent he- " boot-c r,., u , - ' 
not enjoy them, because new reguHuo"^ cotild 
-■as put m the B’ class prisoners. ' iihe 

“ We shall not be permitted ” .i,'. - 

etters or intervaewa or anv art' } r “ newspap-rs 

-S t P™'-^'^'=d-]ock up lui mie 'nlT 

~o:^:::^^^4.w.ceptthe' 
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The .saddest news that came to her was the death of 
Mahadev Desai, the private secretary of Gandhi. 

Ill 

A NATIONAL. TRAGEDY 

“The sad news ” says Vijaya Lakshmi, “that Mahadev 
Desai had died of heart failure in jail oil the 15th has 
come as a great shock and has deeply hurt me. My mind 
IS full of pictures of him. He was a fine person — one of God’s 
good men. We are the poorer for his loss. I wonder 
where poor Durga and the boy are. Now that Bapu is in 
prison they have no home. I wish I could send a ivord of 
comfort to Durga. Ever since I heard of Mahadevbhai’sdeath 
I have been terribly upset. Last night I Jay awake and so- 
oiany incidents connected with him passed through my mind. 
It seems only the other day that he came to me fn Anand 
Bhawan and asked me to read an artiele in the Moden Re- 
view written -by a dear friend of his — a young man whom 
he described as most brilliant and very lovable. The year was 
^920, the article was entitled At the Feet of the Guru, and the 
name of the author was Ranjit Pandit. For 22 years now 
I have been the wife of this most brilliant and most Io\'- 
nble man. Ranjit and Mahadev were at college together 
nnd graduated in the same year. Although they seldom 
corresponded, there was a deep bond of sympathy and 
nffection between them. The news of Mahadev s passing will 
hurt Ranjit.” 

The place assumed gigantic proportions ‘at night. 
tiny flickering light of the jail lantern cast long and 
weird shadows. These have a ghostly appearance. Vijaya 
Lakshini sat and looked . at them. And she ivove ston 
to amuse herself. The yard was the most dreary pace 
imaginable. 
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unbelieN^ble.^'initT arf all s^ys LaEsbmi, -“is 

creatures anrJ • j-t-t place ■ — great bie u?K'^ 

^ foolbh-lootej. The, r.„i„d 

little SctT V "-i* 

8« .h.re ie . 

seairitv-, Tbev''t”re”lltrvr?h^'' “ ''“'''>S .°'‘ 

The follies of men 

heain also stole 5n them. Sometimes a moon- 

stream. ’”■ ‘he floor lake a silver 

“ «he s^nd "’mSme Laltshm^ 

®>’ bars and fly. Jt is^abs't^dT’ 1 ^ 'T'" through 

’^P jn this fasbion—T. r ™ heings locked 

ones. The svorld m problems and creates new 

tn^^tothe .t^;!. "p’ “1 

does it mean, I wonder.” ^ 

IV 

^RB MEN ARE BURIED ALR^ 

Itnprisonment may 4 ' ^ for half a year s 

Westminister /br a 1""' can at 

a little world of n-oe it is ^ microcosm, 

n m one half vea- rt, ""“^1 “ he be apt to 

rallies, brothel housL or ord'in"” t^venty bo wl- 

-ore policy than if he had 

It is a place that -^fo'^bia- 

foan the pestLuse t oH ^ prominent in it 

the Lord Afayor’s dog-house ‘ban 
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Lakshmi quotes a rhyme to show the wretched state of 
the prison life ; — 

.“As he went through cold Bath Fields he saw a solitary 
cell. 

And the Devil was pleased, for it gave him a hint. 

For improving the prisons in Hell.” 

“I do not of course know,” says Vijaya Lakshmi, 
“ \vhat the prisons in Hell are like but if I finally get as far as 
the Nether Regions, I shall be able to give the devil quite a 
few hints on their improvement after my growing experience 
of prisons in British India.” 

The prison days are incredibly long. The prison nights 
■contain more hours than any others. Time lengthens 
out. Each day is a month. Each month is a year. One easily _ 
lives through a century. The Superintendent asked Mrs. 
Bandit as to how old she was. 

“ I do not know,” she said. “ I feel as if I had lived 
through centuries.” 

Mrs. Pandit was reminded of an e.xccllent quotation : 
■“No hour glass, no diary can estimate for you the fullness 
of time ; it is the soul that fills it : if the soul lie asleep, 
it is not filled at all ; if it be awake, in the vigils of sus- 
pense, of sorrow, of aspiration there may be more in an 
hour .than you can find in a dozen empty lives. It is not 
larger time that we want, so much as the more capa- 
■cious soul to flow through every pore of the little that, we 
have.” 

It was the more capacious soul, she thought, that 
Juade Lakshmi feel las if she had lived through centuries., - 

“ Do you know,” said the matron to Lakshmi, “ \\’hen 
■I unlock your barrack each morning I try not to disturb 
70U because I know you do not sleep well at night. But I 
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was thinMng I should by right call out to you because, if you 
were to die at night, how should I know.” / 

“ She is,” says Lakshmi, “ I suppose, what one 'would 
call a Job’s comforter. Happy thought that I should die 
in the night, yet I e.xpect there are worse deaths ! ” 

V > 

DAUGHTER FOLLOIVS THE MOTHER 

On August 30, 1942, Lekha, laden with flower garlands 
Strode up to the mother. She announced in 'triumphant 
tones that she had been arrested. It came an almost unbeliev-^ 
able blow to the mother: 

“ Lekha arrested ! ” said Lakshmi. “ Why surely Lekha ' 
was only a baby still not nearly old enongh to understand 
politics,' Ipt alone live it.” 

The whole history of Lekha flashed across the mind 
of Mrs. Pandit. She saw her as a chubby baby lying on the 
Juhu sand. Then terrible period of illness and a miraculous 
escape. Then Lekha at the railway station in 1912 .when 
Mr. and Mrs. Pandit were arrested. She was sUent and wide- 
eyed, blinking away tears and clutching a big tricolour flag. 

“Don’t carry that big flag darling,” said Vijaya 
Lakshmi. 

“ It’s to frighten the police away with,”., replied the 
little girl. 

Then the mother saw the various pictures of her life 
until the day of her arrest. 

\yhen the clock was advanced by an hour, the prisoners 
were the real sufferers. This affected them adversely, be- 
cause the lock-up took place one 'hour earlier. They lost 

one hour of freedom. And it was the best hour in the coolness 
oi evening. 
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^ Once at midnight Lekha gave a shout. And she 
oounded out of her bed. A large bat from the roof had 

fallen on her chest. They got off the bed. But the bat kep^ 
circling for hours. 

Anyhow,” says Lakshmi, “we were much too frightened 
to sleep well after that !” Who says prison iife is lacking- in 
. thrills ? 

, It was not long after that the niece of Vijaya Lakshmi 
was also brought to the same barrack. She was Miss Indira, 
the daughter df Jawaharlal. The husband of' the girl also 
ollowed the Nehrus to the prison. 

“The police arrived,” says Lakshm'i, “ and made an 
a tempt to arrest Indu and some others who were there. There 
was a scuffle between the crowd and the police. Indu was 
pulled about and bruised and had her clothes torn. Finally 
they were brought here. Feroze had also been arrested.” ' 

VI 

HUSBAND FOLLOWS THE WIFE 

The husband of Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit was arrested on 
September 19, 194-2. 

“Ranjit,” says Lakshmi, “was arrested at 6 o'clock 
f *5 morning at Anand Bhawan. He returned from Bombay 
e night before laist. Poor 'i’ara and Rita ! I was hoping 
cy vvould have at least a week with their father. But 

ese days m^ proposes and the British Government 
disposes.” 


’ ^ Shortly after, Lakshmi, Lekha and Indira were placed 
*u A Class. Ranjit and Dr. Katju were also so classified. 

akshmi was not prepared to accept this class and wrote to 
f u Superintendent for explanation. 

Ranjit sent his wife some seeds and cuttings. The 
Harden he started in his barrack last year was still flourish- 
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■r.g. He brought her a bunch of nasturtiums at their 
interview. The soil in the female, prison was very stony. 
So the matron offered to get them a few flower-pots and boxes 
for' solving seeds. , 

‘^Lekha'and I,” says Lakshmi, “ interviewed Ranjit. 
Found him looking bright in spite of the continuation of his 
foot trouble. It was good to see him again but how unsatis- 
fying a- prison interview is.” 

The Superintendent gave no reply regarding regular 
meetings between husband and wife in jail. An interview svith 
Ranjit did Lakshmi great good. But the authorities never hur- 
ried about it. 

“ I hate meeting Ranjit in a crowd,” says Lakshmi. “I 
forget all the things I ' had planned to say and the lack of 
privacy upsets me.” 

Flowers make a great difference to our temper ahd surt 
roundings. The female prison had a few flower-pois sent by 
Ranjit,. but Ranjit garden was flourishing due to his 
eflbrts. 

Rita, the little daughter of Lakshmi, had come to see 
_ mother, but she was refused permission. This upset Lakshmi 
very much. It was the interview day ivith Ranjit, Ranjit 
walked in happy and full of spirits, r 

" Hello old girl 1” he said. “IVhat’s svrong — ^bad 

news from home ?” 

Lakshmi collapsed. He pulled her up. Then she told 
her the distressing story. 

“ Do you mean to tell me,” asked Ranjit, “you actually 
asked for permission to see Rita ? Haven’t I told you again 
and again that we cannot seek favours from these petty 
gaulieters who are placed in authority over us? You must 
not let your feelings get the better of you. You are rhuch 
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yourself upT for softne^ or favours. 

«ad translating the ‘ R,7u Samhara and 

rendered ^hey were beautifully 


arrange for interviews 

^ Eakshmi and Ranjit at the appointed time. There 

'■’as no sign of the matron at the fi.xed hour. She won- 
ered why the jail officials, forgot the human psychology. 
Jast a little thought would make life more pleasant. 

The old year ends to-day,” wrote Lakshmi on Dec- 
ember 31, 1942. “This time last year I was in Cocanada 
^vith Lekha' and Tara, and Rita was spending her holidays 
m Bombay svith Ranjit.” 

But now both of them ivere in prison tvith only a wall 
betsveen them. Even Lekha had followed them to the British 
prison while Tara and Rita were leading a lonely life at 
homf. 


The couple observed a twenty-four hours fast in sympathy 
'rith Gandhiji’s fast unto death in February 1943. 

V 


THE GIRLS GO ABROAD 

In April 1943, Lekha w-as released during the parole oj 
Vijaya Lakshmi. The mother discussed ivdth her daughter 
the question of her joining IVellesIey College. She was rc- 
.luctant to leave India. And she argued against it. But 
^Ir. and Mrs. Pandit wanted the girls to have the advantage 
of free education in a free country. 

“ I pressed my point,” says Lakshmi, “ and told her 
she would be in a far better position to serve India in a few 
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years with the benefits that an American College and 
contacts with ^vo^thwhile people who are doing things, 
than in her present condition. 

It is hard to curb the impatience of eighteen. But 
'finally Leiha consented. It was decided that Tara should 
also go. Ranjit gave his whole-hearted suppoft. Lakshmi 
cabled to her fnends in the United States. The reply from 
the President of Wellesley College came in 48 hours ; 

“ Wellesley College proud and pleased to welcome your 
daughters.” ' 

It was a big relief to the mother. She had to undertake 
a great deal of correspondence regarding dollar exchange, 
passports, etc. At last she saw* the girls off ^to Bombay 
and drove back straight from, station to her prison. 

The parting was a difficult affair. Mother and the 
daughters were very near to tears. They went on talking 
of other - things until the train steamed off. 

“ We shall keep the flag flying darling” said the girls, 
as they waved to mummy, wherever w’e are. ” 

“ I know',” said Lakshmi to herself, “ we have done 
right in sending them to the United States. They will have 
wider opportunities of development and will be well cared for.” 

Sending girls to America involved endless correspon- 
dence. What must the District hlagistrate have thought 
about it? It must certainly have added to his work, and 
possibily detracted from his good temper ! 

On April 28, 1943 Lakshmi received a telegram from 
Bombay that there had been some mismanagement about 
passports. The matter was delayed. Meanwhile a ship was 
due to sail in a fess' da'js. Satisfactorj' replies had been 
received ficm U. S. A. Lakslmi cculd not understand exactly 
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‘what she felt about it. She could not understand her own 
feelings. She wanted the girls to go. It seemed in their 
best interest so far as she had been able to figure it out. 
And yet as the time approached for departure, her heart 
was heavy with anxiety. Like every mother from the 
beginning of time she was tom between two desires. 
Immediate nearness fought with future good. Life is_ so 
difficult. There is the necessity to decide and comprom’ise 
bet^veen things. She was thankful that her husband fully ' 
agreed with her. 

The sisters sailed from India on May 15, 1943. The 
mother had been planning for their departure. And 
now she w’as unhappy. Her days were heavy with anxiety. 
Early in June Lekha and Tara arrived in Melbourne on 
their way to America. They had taken the longer route to . 
keep clear of German U-boats. The heart of Lakshmi was 
heavy. Her mind was following her daughters on theii* 
journey. It was not long before she followed them herself. 



CHAPTER TENTH 


India’s Ambassador in America 

In tny boat that goes 
Over manifold sail-ways 
Towards the open sea 
Faintly I hear 

I he cry of the first wild-goose. 

■ — Saigyo Hoshi (Japanese Poet). 

While the beloved daughters of Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit were in America, she was not feeling at home in 
India. , So she took a boat that went over manifold salt- 
ways towards the open sea of America. It was the trintry 
month of November 1944. The first cry that she heard in 
New York came from Bajpai, Britain’s “ first wild goose ” 
of anti-Indian propaganda in the U. S.. A. 

In India Mrs. Pandit had long fought against the 
Brifish lions, but in America she had to chase the British 
geese. And she found that the latter is even more dangerous 
than the former. It is much more difficult to come to grips 
wth_a goose than with a lion. But the ^heroine of India 
outwitted the one as she had outwitted the other. 

I . 

JOHN BULL FOOLS UNCLE SHAM 

Mr. Ghaman Lai, the well-known Indian journalist, 
tsho recently returned from America and was detained in 
Karachi for 15 days, made interesting revelations in this 
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article about the systematic campaign in the U. S. A. against 
India. 

The Government of India, according to him, spends 
ifaoa t 21 million rupees and the British Government about 
10 to 12 million dollars every year for anti-Indian pro- 
paganda in America. About 10,000 persons are engaged ex- 
clusively in this mission of advocating the cause of British 
Imperialism m America. 

America is the happy hunting ground for anti-Indian pro- 
paganda. There are nearly 10,000 British propagandists 
engaged in the work of slandering India. 

Why is Great Britain spending millions of her money, 
as well as our money, in the anti-Indian propaganda ? 
Because India looks to the liberty-loving people of America for 
sympathy and support in her struggle and Britain is deter- 
mined to deprive us of the sympathetic moral support of 
the great American people. 

No one knows exactly how much of this campaign is 
run at India’s expense, because most of the funds spent 
from- India are ‘ Secret Funds, ’ not votable by the Indian 
Legislative Assembly. It is, however, estimated that the 
Government of India spends approximately two and half 
million rupees a year and the British Government spends 
-about ten to twelve million dollars a year for propaganda. 

With the arrival of Sir Giija Shankar Bajpai as India’s 
first Agent-General, and Mr. J. Hennesy as Information 
Officer, the office of the Agent-General in the U. S. became 
the centre of disseminating guidance on the lines of anti- 
India propaganda to the various British public agents. 

Sources of inspiration in India until recently were Sir 
Frederick Puckle (now adviser to Lord Halifax) and Mr. 
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Joyce of the India Office. Mr. Hennesy started issuing 
releases to a large mailing list which was prepared wth the 
co-operation of British Information Services. These releases 
were of three types 

1. \^tal guidance notes sent only to Briiish offidak 
and a number of well-tried and trusted pro-British Americans ; 
2 Background materiak which were confidential but which 
could be used publidy without revealing its source were sent 
to a somewhat ^s•ider clientde ; 3. Press releases sent to a 
public mailing list. 

These three mailing Ikts all reached several thousands. 
The British Information SeiA-ices have, of course, their 
separate mailing lists which run into hundreds of thousands 
of names. Hundreds of books, booklets and pamphlets 
have also been printed and drculated free by thk “mk- 
information officer” of the Government of India. 

l^Iuch of the propaganda is arranged and carried on 
through personal contacts, correspondence, informal talks to 
selected influential groups, and by radio talks, public meet- 
ings, etc. An endless stream ofhigh-powered propagandkts 
continues to flow from England every week by air and sea. 
They are sent around the country on schedules arraneed 
in advance by the Secret Department of the British Infor- 
mation sources and the numerous British Consulates scattered 
throughout America. These propagandists, v.-ho include some 
members of the British Cabinet, make public speeches, give 
information talks, and try in every possible way to convince 
important groups of newspaper men, educationists, etc. etc., 
that England honestly intends to grant freedom to the people 
of India. Cocktail parties and tea parties at the British 
Embassy and British Consulates are specially arranged in 
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honour of these distinguished propagandists and newspaper- 
men, college professors, industrialists and other men of 
influence and high standing, are invited to meet them. 

Sir Fredrick Puckle has met some important news- 
papermen of influence at cocktail parties and other functions, 
in the large cities, and even in smaller towns with a popu- 
lation of 10,000, or so and of course endeavoured to pre- 
judice their minds against India’s cause for freedom, and I 
am sorry to say that some editors, who were erstwhile 
friends of India seem to have been ‘ won over ’ to the 
other side by these British propagandists, as the editorials 
of a well-known paper like “ The Nation ” show. 

Besides the above-mentioned influx of British officers,, 
about 30 Indians have been brought to the United States as 
propagandists. 

It is officially estimated that there arc about 10,000* 
British propagandists in the United States who are devoting 
their time exclusively to India. 

There are also Britishers who have become naturalized 
citizens of America during the past 5 to 15 years, with the sole 
purpose and intention to infilterate into the American institu- 
tional groups — they continue to stress the necessity for the 
British Empire to continue its rule in India. These are often 
referred to as “ Beaverbrook’s Bright Boys ”, as it was ori- 
ginally Lord Beaverbrook’s bright idea to send these men to- 
America to capture key positions in the various walks of life. 
Practically every department of the U. S. Government has one- 
or more of these ex-Britishers ‘"Plantex ” in key positions, and 
among those in this group actively carrying on anti-Indian 
propaganda are a thousand or more. 
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Then there are pro-British Americans, people with British 
associations and sympathies due to social, financial or family 
relationships, business interests and educational background; 
{e.g., Rhodes’ Scholarships) etc. Many of these are 'American 
imssionaiies who have been in India and have been won over- 
by the British through's pecial favours such as .Kesar-i-Hind- 
medals, pats on the back by Governors and other high- 
officials. 


Mr. Chamanlal mentions a few of the above type : — 

(1) Mr. and Mrs, Peter Muir were imported into India- 
ns guests of the Viceroy, Governors and Ruling Princes in 1942~ 
They enjoyed our hospitality for 15 months, then brought out 
a most poisonous book entitled “ This Is India”. The manu- 
script of his book was revised, checked up and rewritten in 
the United States by the British Information Services. The: 
British Infonnalfon Sert'ices and its Indian Appendage, pur- 
chased 30,000 copies of this book for free distribution. 

^ (2) In this connection Chamanlal mentions Post Wheller, 
coustn of Miss Mayo. He has brought out a book entitled' 
India Against the Storm.” He was a diplomat in the- 
merican Consulate stationed in India and was bought over- 
by the British. 


T r)' such attempts at dispatching Americans to 

n za have been made by the British Ministry of Infonnation. 
so that such American “ Experts ” can spend sometime in . 
ndia and return as authorities on India and defame India 
before the American citizens : — 

Mr. Archer, a Professor of the Yale University', was 
in ^ndia for 19 years and was recently requested to go back 
to India. Lord Halifa.x- took personal interest in this matter. 
Mr. Archer, however, was discouraged by the Americaz^ 
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Government and his trip did not materialize because the 
American Government felt that his trip to India would harm 
the reputation of the American people in India. This was a 
“Slap in the face of Lord Halifax.” 

The American Government seems to be much sviser than 
the American newspapermen, some of whom easily fall into the 
traps of the British Ministry of Information. 

Among the leading American journalists who are openly 
■championing the cause' of the British Imperialism in the 
American press are : — Walter Lippman ; Dorothy Thompson ; 
Major Fielding Elliot; Phillip Simms; Waverly Root and 
Barnet Nover. 

Their propaganda against India is rather subtle but I 
am glad to note that the vast majority of the American news- 
papers are openly for India’s freedom and those above men- 
tioned have miserably failed to prejudice the American opinion 
agmnst India. 

“ Britain can't fool us " is the common remark on every 
American lip when you discuss the question of India with the 
majority of Americans, and the average American strongly 
resents and hates the propaganda that the British carry on to 
malign the cause of India in her fight for freedom. 

In November 194^ Lakshmi sailed for the United States 
■of America to see her daughters. Also she wanted to acquaint 
"the American people with the true state of affairs in India. 
Hitherto all they came to know was through the vilifying 
propaganda in the U. S. A. by the agents of the British 
Government. 

Americans had been made to believe that India was a 
land of Snake-charmers, and Astrologers, and Charlatans. 
Therein the ‘natives’ lived on trees. A gang of loyal puppets 
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■of the British Imperialism had propagated that India was a 
house divided against itself. The British tvere honestly 
tr^'ing to bring the irreconcilable elements together. If the 
British weren’t there to police those communal forces, the 
country would be plunged in anarchy. And chaos would 
ultimately endanger the world peace. It ss-as put forth that 
Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress were agents of Japan. 
The Congress was a Fascist body dominated by the Hindu 
•capitalists. They wanted the British to quit India, so that 
they might establish a Hindu imperialism to exploit tfau 
masses. 

The political dlSercnces in India had led into a stalemate. 
'The Congress leaders were rotting in jails. Prices 'were 
soaring- ProStcering ivas in full suing. Starvation stared 
' tmillious of Indians in the face. But John Bull fought the war. 

The British Government has been verylatish in putting its 
■side of the Indian case before the British and American public. 
Wbat worried "Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit wzs that the British 
sliplomats kept everybody in the dark. Immediately after 
the Q,uit-India Resolution, Manuel Quezon brought up the 
Indian question before President Roosevelt. But due to 
Hgorous British propaganda, American interest in India 
slackened- Eouis Fischer lists the following arguments uith 
which the British representatives in U. S. A. embellish the 
Indian situation — 

(1) Two million Indians volunteered (stress on volun- 
teered”) to serve in the British -Army. They fought valiantly 
for the King-Emperor on many fronts in the Second World 
War, Surely this would not suggest that British rule in 
India has no popular support ; quite the contrary. 

(2) Indians are hopelessly divided. Hindus and Moslems 
Constantly quarrel and bicker. Tension betrveen them has gronm 
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year by year. Moslems of India follow Mohammed jAli.Jinnab 
and Jinnah wants Pakistan. If the British tried to give India 
independence without creating a separate Moslem State a 
bloody civil war would break out from one end of the sub- 
continent to the other. Moslems are the warriors of India. 
How in the circumstances can the British simply withdraw 
from India ? 

(3) Hindus are cruel to untouchables and exploit 
Moslems. 

(4) Great Britain has conferred many benefits on India. 
It has built railways, irrigated vast areas, introduced educa- 
tion, improved health conditions and taught Indians the 
democratic way of life. But Indians are an ungrateful people. 
They blame British but do nothing themselves to improve 
their condition. Chief problems of India .arise (from 'Indian 
superstitions and religious beliefs : the worship of the cow, for 
instance, early marriages, enforced widowhood, etc. . 

(6) The Bengal famine was due to war dislocations. ' 

(7) Gandhi contradicts himself continually arid there is 
no practical way of dealing with him. Nehru is radical and 
wants to introduce fundamental changes in agriculture and 
industry. He is also a visionary. Gandhi and Nthru have 
had sharp disagreements. 

(8) The Congress Party is the chief source of the anti- 
British agitation in India. It is financed by- big Indian 
millionaire industrialists. 

(9) India has no leaders who could run a free India. 

The only real statesman is Mr. G. Rajagopalachari and he 
does not see eye’to eye with Gandhi and Nehru. . 

(10) Although Asia is in turmoil India is an island of 

■order and law. ' 
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Executive Council pursued any policy they thought beneficial 
to the country. The Viceroy didn’t interfere in the day-to-day 
operations of the Executive Council. These revelations evoked 
ridicule. Laughter rang from the educated classes in India. 
Sir M. Krishnamachaii and Sir Feroze uave an interview to 

O 

J- J- Singh in U.S.A, during the days of the San Francisco 
Conference. They tried to “ enlighten ” the Indian opinion. 
Their objective was to secure a permanent seat for India on 
the Security Council ! All that they had in view was the 
securing of another seat for Britain. Raising the issue of 
India’s freedom was not in their pocket-books. 

Sir Ramaswami said, “ We are responsible to the 
Government of India, not His Majesty’s Government.” Did 
it matter whether he represented His Majesty’s Government or 
the Government of India ? There is no more difference 
between tweedledum and tweedledee than between Britain and 
" India.” He didn’t represent his people. 

Such puppets represented India at San Francisco. The 
people were naturally disappointed. They didn’t expect much 
from the Conference. India’s interest was not there. The 
°nly hope was the presence of Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit in 
America. She had decided to represent India’s case to the 
Allied Nations Security Council in the form of a memorandum. 
All eyes were therefore turned towards her. And people 
looked up to her with wonder-waiting eyes. 

Towards the end of April, 1945, she arrived at San 
Francisco. A leading English nationalist daily of Northern 
India observed in its editorial, “ Now that Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi 
Fandit is at San Francisco, her presence there niust be giving 
the Indian delegation sleepless nights ” 
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When she arrived at San Francisco, a group of her 
countrymen, Doctor Anup Singh and Mr. J N. Shanna and 
many others including women, some of whom had travelled as- 
long as 900 miles, welcomed her and loaded her with garlands. 

The first fire she shot at San Francisco was the declara- 
tion : “ I desire to make it clear that the so-called Indian re- 
presentatives attending the San Francisco Conference have not 
the slightest representative capacity. They have no sanction, 
no mandate from any of the responsible groups in India and 
are merely nominees of the British Government. Anything 
they' say here or any vote they cast can have no binding effect 
or force on the people of India.” 

With reference to the Indian delegates Mr. Iftone, a 
correspondent, wrote, They have been chosen by the Govern- 
ment wthout consultation of Indian parties or political leaders 
most ofwhom are still in jail including the far-seeing Nehru 
who would have shone even in a gathering of giants.” ' 

• Sir Feroze and other Indian representatives to the San 
Francisco Conference, ^vere aware of their own non-represent- 

ative character. Their own conscience pricked them. Insterd 

of faang Mrs. Pandit’s challenge, they were feeling nervons. 
o they came down lo tactics which were rather unbecoming. 
The titles which they carried about themselves became un- 
comfortable. 


When Mrs. Pandit was giving a press conference, a 
S Khurshid Ahmed Khan, a Stenographer atfach- 

^ A ‘^‘=^'=ga,tio°-probably therefore Noon’s stooge- 

e to h^kle her with meaningless questions. Ivlr. Pasbom, 
Associated Press of America representative, ivired : — 

“ The heckler at Mrs. Pandit’s press conference yesterday 
turns out to be Kurshid Ahmed Khan, a steno- 
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grapher attached to the Indian delegation. I called upon him 
this morning. He tvould not talk. He said, ‘ I have told you 
I cannot answer any question. We are not supposed to give 
any interviews to the press.’ Then I suggested, should not 
I understand that civil servants of the Imperial Secretariat 
are also not supposed to make demonstrations at press 
conferences? He just looked away and would not answer. I 
met some other Indian members of the staff including personal 
assistants to the delegates. They were all very courteous and 
pleasant. But poor Khurshid looked most unhappy, sour and 
belligerent. 

“ No one in India would believe that a civil servant, spe- 
cially an ordinary stenographer, would have courage to get 
up and ask such questions before the world press unless he was 
instructed to do so. The question is which of the three delegates 
bungled and planted this man. Personally I think Sir Ramas- 
swami Mudaliar is too shrewd to make such a mistake. 
Sir M. Elrishnamachari too is placid for such machinations. 
That leaves only Sir Feroz Khan Noon. Naturally it could 
not be proved that he was responsible for t^is indiscretion. 

“ It does tie up with the threat Sir Feroze gave me which 
I reported earlier in a despatch that unless we ‘ propagan- 
dists ’ kept quiet they may be forced to retaliate. 

*' I must say that K. A. Khan was very badly coached. D 
his mentor had been smart he would have instructed him to put 
one question at a time avoiding obvious tactics of a heckler and 
should have been patient enough to wait till others had asked 
some questions instead of being the first. K. A. Khan’s inability 
to contro 1 himself exposed him to newspapermen who spotted 
him as a heckler and were incensed when they found he was 
not a newspaperman. If K. A. Khan’s boss had expected that 
the association of Indian -delegation with this episode would 
remain a secret, then his boss does not know American news- 
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The te.xt of the memorandum added. 

Indii, ^ “ember of the Indian National Congress party in 

intern M ^ occasion of the Umted Nations’ Conlerence lor 
-Leao-u organisation in San Francisco by the Indian 

\Tn° America (which is an organisation predominamlv of 
bvtr^r devoted to the cause of Indian freedom) and 

^ > e National Committee for India’s freedom (which represents . 
ast majority of Indian nationals resident in United States) I 
ire r^pectfuUy to submit the following observation and rep- ’ 
^sentations with a request that you place them before the 
cm ers of the delegation of the United Nations now 
assembled in the Conference, ” 

As M. Molotov mentioned at his^ press Conference on 
^pn 30^ We have at this Conlerence an Indian delegation, 
ndia IS not an independent state. We all know a time will 
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■come when the voice of independent India will be heard too. 
Ffevertheless we share the view held by the British Government 
that the representatives of India should be granted a seat at 
the Gonferencej imperfect though her status is — 

The memorandum continued “ The fact that the head 
-of the delegauori of one of the four sponsoring nations at 

this conference has pointed out. firstly 

an independent state, secondly there is a del egation present 
at this conference from India which was invited at the 
request of the British Government and thirdlv he under- 
stands that sometime in the future, the voice ■ of India 
wfil be- heard provided . an opportune moment for the 
discharge of necessary duty, (namely, to draw the atten- 
tion of the Um-ted Nations’ Conference to the problem of 
India,, which is at once the add test of the principles on 
which the hopes -of the Conference are postulated and a 
■wncerous- menace to the prospects of lasting concord and 
harmony among narions is removed after the labours of this 
Conference, as we all hope, arb fruitfully concluded. 

A FEW ESSENTIAL FACTS 

^ inescapable facts. 

India to-day comprises 400 million people naturally and 

ne^sa^y consisting of various racial and cultural groups 

Tent of the siae -of the^oni ' 

neat of Europe. Nevertheless India is a geographical unit 
cultural unit and economic unit. India LtSr mom repri 

•* ^wng ddlizauons of the world Ind 

has been 'the centre of culture for centuries. , 

u India IS to-d.ay a dependency of Great Britain 

which as represented at .this confe-rence bv the wT 
rionyr her imperial Govemm‘ent. She is without a na- 

national representation or diplomatic eixhange in the coun- 
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' British masters. 


bv empioNees and appointees of her 


“ Such a state of affairs, I submit is not only a grave- 
moral and political wrong to India but a travesty of the 

*, . _ vereign nations. Continuance of such a 

conceots th^t 1 '* “■‘■“OMacble alike tvith the 

2tZ toped .will bo 

ushered m as a result of its concrete decisions. 


• IMPERIALISM SHOULD GO 
“ Commissar Molotov has said » we all know that a- 
time will come, when the voice of independent Ihdia vill 
e heard ”, why should such voice not be heard now ?' 
he Indian National Congress party, representing the Indian 
people has always stood uncompromisingly against Fascism, 
Nazism and Imperialism. Organised Fascism and Nazism have- 
now been liquidated. Imperialism alone remains and is 
entrenched in a system which implies coercion, domination 
Md exploitation of one country by another. I submit that 
this system should be denounced in principle and abandoned 
m practice by an unequivocal acknowledgment and declaration, 
of a free India. 


" I speak here for my country because its national' 
voice has been stilled by British duress. I also sp^ak for 
* ose countries which are under thf heels of alien militarists- 
^nd cannot speak for themselves. I speak in particular for 
Burma, Malaya, Indo-China and Dutch . East Indies, all 
ound to my own country by the closest ties of historical 
3nd cultural kinship and which cherish aspirations to na* 
Atonal freedom like our own. Liberation from Japan should 
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mean for them, I submit, liberation from all alien imperialism 
so far as this Conference is concerned. 

“ The voice of some 600 million enslaved people of Asia 
may not be officially heard at this Conference and those who 
have usurped their 'birthright' and freedom may cynically 
claim to speak for them but there will be no real peace on this 
earth so long as they are denied justice. Recognition of India’s 
independence now will be a proclamation and assurance to 
the whole world that the statement of the United Nations 
assembled at the solemn "conclave at San Francisco have in. 
truth and honour heralded the dattm of a new and better day 
for an all but crucified humanitv.” 

s 

During that period, Count Richard Kalergi of the Ncw~ 
^York University, .also presented a memorandum on the San 
Francbco Conference to Air. Siettinius, demanding that India- 
J)e granted a permanent seat on the UnitedlNations’ Security’ 
Council. 

The Memorandum was humane. The cause which it 
represented tvas not entertained by the Council of inhuman 
diplomats. The question of India’s, freedom was not included 
in the agenda of the CoundL They had met at San Francisco 
solely, -with a view to discuss and debate and draw out a 
Charter for maintenance of peace in the world. They hoped 
for peace in the world while 400 million souls of India were 
in the shackles of slavery. Yet they had the guts to say that 
the question of India’s freedom did not fall -within the pur- 
riew of this discussion. 

The patriotic Indians in America tried to raise the ques- 
tion of India’s present status and. future freedom at many 
•press conferences. Mr. Singh put the question to Messrs. 
Stetdnius, Stassen and Vendenberg of the American delegation, 
Mr. Evait of Australia, Mr. Soong of China, Romulo of 
• Phiilipines, Mr. Attlee and Lord Cranbome of the British 
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delegation. Most of the answers were evasive. Mr. Stassen, 
the spokesman of the American delegation, was straightforward. 
He made it clear that there were specific territories which 
were not to be discusssed in connection with trusteeship. Neither 
was the Independence of India to be a conference matter. 
In the light of what Mr. Stassen said the memorandum sub- 
mitted by Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi remained just apiece of in- 
formation. The diplomats refused to discuss it. Some 
of the delegates expressed the view that India could present 
her case to the New League of Nations when and if one came 
into existence. .This is how pow’erful nations hush up the 
weaker ones. 

Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit deserves her countrymen’s 
gratitude. She presented our case to the San Francisco Con- 
ference. She exposed credentials of the so-called Defenders of. 
Freedom and Democracy 

Presentation of a memorandum to the world security 
conference was worth while. Advocating India’s right to Self- 
Government and freedom was worth the sacrifice. It formed 
the major part of her pogramme in America. She carried on 
a single-handed campaign throughout the length and breadth 
of the great continent. She acquainted the Americans with 
the state of affairs in India. She enlisted their sympathy for 
the cause of Indian freedom. One of the leading dailies of 
India observed : 

“ Reports of her public addresses have been sent to the 
Indian press and her private off the record discussions have 
been considered by Indiati leaders to be of great value in ex-, 
plaining the Indian sitriation to prominent Americans.’’ 

At public gatherings she advocated the supreme necessity 
of releasing Indian leaders, who were rotting in jail. 
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Having'been questioned as to what kind of India would 
'emerge, should the British relinquish power, she said, “India 
■wants a popular, democratic Government which mil ensure to 
■all Indians the enjoyment of the four freedoms enunciated by 
President Roosevelt. Under such a Government India would 
whole-heartedly co-operate with other freedom-loving nations 
'to build a better and safer world.” 

Asked frequently whether the release of Congress Leaders 
would bring about disorder in India Mrs. Pandit emphatically 
cetorted “ No, that is just an excuse and not a very good one”. 

IV 

LAKSHMl FLASHES FORTH 

Fiery energetic Mrs, Vijaya-lakshmi Pandit, sister of Pt. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, since the beginning df-lhe United Nations’ 
Conference, has been conducting a “one-woman ” campaign to’ 
bring the cause of India’s freedom to the attention of the 
' "Tmco delegates, cables Reuter’s special correspondent : — . 

“ Mrs. Pandit has been making full use of 'this opport- 
unity, putting in seven days’ Hard work per week. 

At 8 a.m. each day she is awakened by the ringing of 
the telephone — ^usually a press repr^ntative cla- 
mouring for an interview. 

“ Time is fixed for that on an already-crowded appoint- 
ment book and then Mrs. Pandit has her break- 
fast of coffee and orange juice while she goes 
through her morning mail and newspapers. 

The mail is voluminous and usually comes from 
people who comment on her work, promise her 
support or ask for more information on the Indian 
nationalist movement. 
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On many days, large bouquets and baskejts of flowers 
and fnnts arrive for her, usually from people she 
does not even know, but who have heard her talk 
or read about her in the press. 

'• There are 2,G00 correspondents concentrated here to 
cover the Conference and hundreds have request- 
ed for a talk with her. She has been able to see 
nearly all of them by keeping a strict 13-minute in- 
terviev.’ schedule in which she tries to cover as 
much ground as possible. ' 

■“ After lunch Mrs. Pandit usually takes a short walk 
through the city — shopping or seeing sights. She 
has become so well-known a figure recognisable by 
her white or black saries that citizens flock after 
her in streets to get her autograph or snap her- 
pictoe. The other day, a crowd even ignored the 
Hollywood star, James Cagney, in a restaurant and 
looped around her table to get her signature. 

■“•Lately, Mrs. Pandit has been visiting San Francisco 
China To%vn — largest Chinese settlement outside 
■ China. There going down its hilly main street,' 
which, she says, reminds her of Chandni ChauK 
in Delhi, she looks at silken jades and other _ 
oriental objects. At present she is trying to buy 
a graduation present for her daughter Chandra 
. Lekfaa who will finish her studies at Wellesley Col- 
.lege in a few months. 

“ Later, Mrs. Pandit visits the Headquarters of the 
Indian National Committee where she finds more 
mail and more invitations to cocktail parties, din- 
ners and public appearances. She answers phone 
calls, writes letters and, if necessary, dictates 
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statements and press releases which are handed to 
correspondents immediately. Sometimes she ar- 
ranges little receptions in her apartment. 

She has already entertained foreign ministers of Egypt, 
Iraq and Saudi Arabia. Her evenings are taken 
up with dinner engagements, radio or personal 
appearances and other public functions. 

Although her schedule is e.vtremely heavy, Mrs. 
Pandit does her best to present the Indian nationa- 
hst cause to as many people as possible. Towards 
ten at night she returns home where more messages 
. and letters and phone calls await' her; After they 
are disposed of, she finally returns -with a book 
and around midnight lights go out and everything 
IS quiet— until the next day,” 


view campai^ was not with a 

he! for India’s deliverance. She 

own 

other side oftF ■ ^ 'wanted to show the Americans the 

viieLs!ri;op?;a:r 

seven days solid wLk in a week.'"^ ^ ‘P 


gulped in her morninE coffee unH 

and thumbing through the morning paSfo!"’ f ^ 

would be up for her interviews.. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^omcMs, 

re* orae„ req„,“ S f ?? “ ”™r- H»=d- 

eUoffcm, fo^'rMe talk and .he „e,atoo.t 
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During her stay over there she received a pretty heavy- 
dak from friends and admirers ; she even received letters and 
gifts from persons who didn’t know her personally, they had 
simply read about her activities in the press. 

After lunch she would have a little walk. Sometimes she 
went for shopping. Thereafter again she reverted to inter- 
views. She met President Truman and Lady Truman, enter- 
tained Foreign ministers of Egypt, Iraq and Saudi Arabia, 
and a host ofother prominent visitors from different countries 
of the world. She presented India’s case to as many people as 
possible 

Her evenings were spent in dinner engagements. Radio or 
personal appearances, and other public functions. Most of 
the -arrangements in connection with her radio talks, public 
lectures, etc., were made by Dr. Anup Singh, the Washington 
Representative of the National Committee for India, and 
Editor of the Voice of India. He went to California weeks be- 
fore to make the necessary preparations. 

V 

ADDRESS TO CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE 

Beneath the gold dome of the capital building of Sacra- 
mento, capital of California, Mrs.’ Vijaya-laxmi Pandit 
declared that new ti^ forged between America and India 'vvould 
help the solution not only of India’s problem, but the problem 
of colonial possessions everywhere, said, Stanley Burch Reuter’s 
chief editor in America, in a radio despatch. 

In an earnest speech calling for sympathy' for India’s cam- 
paign for independence, delivered at the invitation of the State 
Legislature, Mrs. Pandit told the Assembly men “ So long as 
these colonial vested interests remain, there can be no peace, 
there can be no security'. Arid so long as there is no security 
or peace, we shall go on destroying all that generations' and 
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centuries of human effort have built up- I believe these new 
ties -will worh for common good berivecn peoples of the rvorld — 
because it is the people who are going to build up the w-orld 
structure.” 

The legislature of Cab'fbmia sitting in the city which svas 
the centre of the famous gold rush of 1849 adjourned a debate 
on the State’s budget to hear Mrs Pandit. They sat at the 
bach of rows of desks littered wath financial papers to hear her 
eloquent speech. 

ONE UNITY 

Declaring, that the world must not think in terms of 
national fi'eedom, hut of the freedom for the tvhole world, Mrs. 
Pandit said ; " We must inevitably consider America and India 
and all nations of the world as one unity. Therefore, I am 
happy to be able to tell you that in India we have come closer 
to America in understanding through those men who to-day 
are fighting in India. We have given them welcome and we 
believe they have brought back to America memories of friend- 
ship and undentanding. . * - 

“ No question can be solved by itself. Unless we arc pre- 
pared to accept certain principles, we shall not be successful, 
however hard we try' to find a solution to the problem of per- 
irrr (ni peace ard the security of the world.” 

IIES OF CULTURAL CONTACTS 

" In this reconstruction it is ne cessary to have the help 
and friendship of all nations. It is" necessary to build up a 
new world with ties of cultural c ontacts,^ industrial and com- 
mercial contacts and contacts of every sort. 

“ Before we can talk about interdependence, we must 
realise that it is only through independence that w’e can 
achieve interdependence. Because, I feel that so strongly, that 
I. must remind you that if India were to-day an independent: 
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country, she would throw in her weight to a much larger 
measure and would help in building up the structure of security 
and permanent peace which is the .aim of the nations at San 
Francisco. 

“ India has it in her heart to work svith other nations to 
help in an organisation of the world in which all people can 
live in honour andjusdce. To a degree to which justice is 
denied to any group of people, to that degree will all these 
conferences have failed and the structure that has been envis- 
aged for permanent peace be a failure also. 

“ So long as we think in terms of power politics and 
political expediency, we cannot hope to achieve anything of 
lasting value. But if the foundations of the new world 
structure are laid on justice and on the recognition of in- 
dependence of all peoples, I bsKeve it will be possible to avoid 
future conflicts and to have a world in which all people can 
work together for common good. 

“ It is not only a question of recognition of the principle 
of ultimate independence. The resolution has to be translated 
into action. I would like you in America to understand how 
vital it is for the future of the world that these problems are 
approached in terms of realism and understanding and that 
this independence — -which is something so dear to you, which 
you hav’e fought to preserve — ^is something w’hich .those, 'who 
have not yet achieved it, value even more dearly than you 
who notv possess it.” 

“Declaring -that the people of India tremendously 
admired the people of England, Mrs. Pandit said that it 
was the system they fought, not the people. Only with the 
liquidation of the system of Colonial domination could there 
be any harmony in the world. 
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THE FUTURE 

- Mrs. Pandit concluded her reaffirmation of her belief in 
the future which the world Could built up. “ I believe 
the future will be built up into a really beautiful thing 
through the efforts of all' those who desire justicCj honour and 
peace among nations. 

“ I think America is going to play a vital part in this 
new. world structure. But you cannot hold on to your 
greatnessj unless you realise, that it is by sharing and not 
by possessing, that the world rises. The extent to which you 
insist on this principle will be the extent to which you have 
achieved greatness now’ and in the world to come.” 

Mr. Ernest Debs, the Assembly man who took a leading 
part in inviting Mrs. Pandit and who presided over the house, 
thanked her for the speech with the declaration that “a 
hundred and fifty years ago we in the United States 'were 
striving for the same thing which you are striving for. I feel 
strongly on the subject of freedom not only for India but for 
all peoples all over the world.” t 

When it v/as announced that Mrs. Pandit had been 
invited to address the legislature, a number of Assembly men 
sought to have the speech indefinitely postponed on the groimds 
that they had not the time for further interruption on the 
■ budget debate. 

Mr. Debs took the lead in blocking this resolution and 
today when the session opened the Speaker, hir. Charles Lyon 
withdrew to let Mr. Debs take the chair. 

The invitation to Mrs. Pandit followed a number of ad- 
dresses she had made to women’s groups in Sacramento, out- 
spokenly attacking the Indian delegation to the San Francisco 
Conference as unrepresentative of the Indian people. There 
was a full House to hear hen speech, but the assembly men sat 
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in alence not applauding her until the end of the address. 

VI 

VISIT TO BALTIMORE 

A report of her visit to Baltimore was published in the 
Tribune, dated 10th April 1945. America in general 
heartfully reacted to her speeches ; — 

“ The visit of Mrs. Pandit who Icctiured in the City’s 
largest auditorium, resulted in new social relationships between 
the whites and the Negroes as well as lively political talk 
about’ India.” 

Mrs. Pandit’s visit received the highest official recogni- 
tion, The City’s Mayor welcomed her at the railway station 
and presented “ Keys of the City These are traditionally 
reserved for the most notable guests. 

In her lecture arranged at the theatre, thirty per cent of ' 
(he audience consisted of Negroes besides Indians, Chinese, 
Japanese and Americans. Mrs. Pandit said that India stood for 
■equality of all peoples and races. India was entirely sympathetic 
with the U. S. Negroes. This aroused a great ovation. Next 
day a leading American Newspaper headlined the lecture : 

“ India stands for equality,” sa)s Mrs, Pandit. Mrs. 
Juantia Mitchell, President of the Baltimore section of the 
National Associadon for the advancement of coloured people 
said that the coloured people in America were cent per cent 
behind the Indian freedom movement. 

VII 

SHE SPEAKS TO SIKHS 

Mr. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit spent Sunday among some 
5,000 Sikhs near San Francisco, explaining to them the 
meaning of the United Nations’ Conference, cabled Reuter’s 
special correspondent in America from Stockton, California on 
May 15, 1945. 
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•' ('‘‘iWe.are rejoicing today in the defeat of Fascism, but wc 
forgetjthe came of Fascism — I'liperialism. 

, ‘‘.Unless that is defeated too, there can be no peace in the 
world, no .matter how many San Francisco Conferences we 
hold.', , iWe must; raise our voice to say that peace must be, 
based on the fundamental principles of democracy — unless the 
Allies, of today split up to become the enemies of to-morrow.” 

- LMrs, Pandit who motored with newsmen and members . 
of her party from San Francisco to . Stockton \vas received by 
the whole Sikh community and the Mayor of. the town. . 

' -- ! : . VIII • , 

• ' WHO REPRESENTS INDIA ? - 
The well-known American journalist Bruce ' !Bliven, in an 
article contributed to the “ New Republic ” on the India, 
question “ being shouldered aside ” said on May 10, 
1945:— 

', , “ India is only represented by the brilliant and beautiful 
Mrs. , Pandit ;and able journalists ‘ who rise at every press 
conference .to ask forbidden questions.’ ” 

For sometime during her stay in America she put up in a 
hotel where Sir Feroze and other delegates to the San Francisco 
Conference were staying. Sir Feroze Khan Noon invited her , 
, to tea. She however declined to accept the invitation, telling 
Sir Feroze that they had come to America on diametrically 
opposite “missions.” He was an agen t of British Imperialism. 
She was -an advocate of a subject people. There was no 
common ground between them for meeting. 

IX ’ 

- / INDIA THANKS LAKSHMI 

The late Mr. Kalinath Ray wote the same • remarkable 
editdrial'on -Mrs. Vijaya 'Lakshmi Pandit’s activities in 
America ; — • ' ' , • 
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“ A Tory publicist openly cursed Mrs. Vijayalaksbmi 
Pandit the other day. In doing so he revealed ■what emotions 
were surging in the hearts of British Conservatives. ‘ Messrs^ 
Churchill & Co. could not but feel distressed and nettled at 
the systematic 'pricking of their anti-Indian propaganda 
bubbles in the United States by Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit. 
It was argued on behalf of British Imperialism that by deliver- 
ing political speeches in America she was violating the under- 
taking given by her to the Government to the effect that svhile 
she was abroad, she would keep her lips sealed. Mrs. Vijaya- 
lakshmi Pandit has in a press statement issued by her at San 
Francisco denied the existence of any such undertaking- 
Undoubtedly the primary object of her visit to the United 
States •svas to see her two daughters and arrange for the 
education of the third. But that did not mean that she would 
be a mute spectator of Imperialist agents’ and hirelings’ activi- 
■des which were clearly calculated to cius? a serious injury 
to the interests of India. Several lies had been made current 
in America. For instance, it had been repeatedly declared 
that Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress were pro-Japanese. 
Again it had been repeatedly proclaimed that India was ho 
better than a house divided against itself. These blatant lies 
had to be nailed to the counter. 

And if Mrs, Vijayalakshmi Pandit nailed them to the 
counter she committed no crime or sin. It is certainly not 
her fault that her captivating personality attracts large 
American audiences who invariably listen to her with rapt 
attention. She does not mince matters. She is in the habit 
of calling a spade a spade. That is w'nat the people of 
the United States. like the most. Now ' Mrs. Vijayalakshmi 
Pandit is at San Francisco.’ Her presence there must be 
giving the “ Indian delegation ” sleepless nights. She has 
already fired the first shot. This is svhat she has declared r 
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‘ I desire to make it clear that the so-calicd Indian represen- 
tatives attending the San Francisco Conference have not the 
slightest representative capacity, no sanction and no mandate 
from any of the responsible groups in India and are merely 
nominees of the British Government. Anything they say here 
or any vote they cast can have no binding effect or force on 
the people of India. ’ These so-called Indian representatives are 
themselves conscious of the fact that they are British Imperial- 
ism’s puppets. They dc^ not venture to make public utter- 
ances and face critical international journalists. According 
to a United Press of America message ‘ they seldom leave 
the hotel ’ in which they are staying and ' often eat in 
their rooms. ’ Perhaps the presumption that they are rnore 
ashamed of their unrepresentative character than tired will 
not be wrong. Referring to these ‘ representatives ’ of the 
' great captive power, India ’ Mr. Iftone, ‘ P. M. s 
correspondent, says : ‘ They have been chosen by the 
Government without consultation of Indian parties or political 
leaders, most of whom are still in jail, i:’.cluding the far- 
seeing Nehru who would have shone even in a gathering of 
giants.’ When Pt. Javraharlal Nehru’s sister addresses the 
press conference, which she intends to call shortly’, the atmos- 
phere at San Francisco will become, too hot for Messrs. 
Noon & Co.” 

X 

INDIA'S CHAEMING WOMAN. 

The following tribute was paid to Mrs. Pandit m 
London on Oct. 8, 1945 : — 

The great part Indian women will piny in assisting India 
to independence and afterwards was stressed by Mm. Casey, 
trife of Mr. R. G. Casey, Governor of Bengal, in an inter^dew. 

The future of the wcmen of India is very bright she 
said. People like Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Mrs. Vijayalakshmi 
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Miss Pandit represented India in the discussions in which 
youthful speakers from other countries participated. 

' She said a major fundamental right which the people 
■of India must have in order to be really themselves is the 
nghtto govern themselves. It was only after this freedom 
' was ours and a National Government represented the citizens, 
■that the -people of India could gain many other rights which 
were necessary for'their well-being such as the right to educa- 
tion and medical care, the right of assembly and the right to 
-read, write and speak freely. The four freedoms had been 
(One of the most popular war slogans, but because these 
■freedoms were not clearly defined and were not applicable to 
the whole world, there had been global unrest since the . end 
of the war. 

Miss Pandit continued : “ In Asia the recent distur- 
bances in Java and Indo-China serve to point out that the 
new world order cannot be based on the pattern of, slavery 
followed in the past. Because India, with her vast natural 
resources and cultural heritage, has much to contribute to the 
v/orld of to-day and because Indians constitute one-fifth of 
the human race, the future of India will influence the whole 
■of'Asia. The- Indian cultural pattern is based on the ideal 
;^of service' for humanity. The old Sanskrit proverb is indi- 
' "vidual for family — family for community — community for 
nation and nation for the world. ’ History has proved that 
the Indian people have lived up time and again to this concept 
and their contribution to the cause of world peace and secunty 
be a most valuable one, but it can only come if, in 
the words of our leader, Mr. Gandhi, they have the freedom. ” 

XII 

. ATOMIC IMPERIALISM 

; - “ Not the atomic bomb but greater ciqilosives of greed 
,^ud imperialism threaten the -vvorld today,” said 'Mrs. 
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Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, sister of Pt. Jaw aharJal Nehru in a 
broadcast talb. 

She added : “ The United States has emerged to the 
specif position of leadership in Asia — a position of grave 
moral responsibility in the es of Asiatic people. From one 
end of the continent to the other Asiatic peoples are in revolt 
against imperialism, exploitation and domination, but the 
British, French and Dutch are equally engaged in a cs-nical 
race to perpetuate serfdom and slavery. 

“ The spirit of revolt sweeping Indonesia, Indo-Gbina, 
India, Burma, Iran, Palestine and Eg)-pt is too \s'ide and deep 
to be crushed by mere brute force. There snil be no peace 
in Aaa until the peoples have won their freedom.” 

XIII 

THE ACID TEST 

India will be the acid test of all that has been said re- 
garding the moral issues of this war, declared Mrs. Vijayalaxmi 
Pandit in a speech. She said : 

” In the freedom of India lies the hope of a settlement 
of the world problem. Free India becornes a force for good 
in the East and the whole problem of the Pacific becomes more 
easy of solution. A discontented India means a discontented 
Asia. There can be no lasting peace imless it is based on the 
recognition of human rights. The first step in this direction 
is the freedom of those countries still under foreign domination. 
Unless this is done, the present global conflict becomes merely 
a ^s’ar for power ^\ith no moral sanction behind it. Statements 
are not enough. Goed intentions do not go verj' far. It is 
only actions that will help in claiifring the issues and so far 
no such action has been taken by the United Nations. If the 
plan for post-war tvorld is to concentrate on potver 'and to 
impose s) stems of security on weaker nations, it is bound to 
fail. Cbilisation is not a tconopoly of the white man. Asia 
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and Africa have a heritage which stretches far back into 
antiquity and the world is as much in need of a message of 
these great continents as any that Europe and America have 
to give.” 

XIV 

GOODBYE, UNCLE SHAM ! 

Having floored the enemies of India in America, Mrs, 
Vijiaya Lakshmi Pandit returned to her motherland as a 
heroine. India’s great Ambassador to America returned home 
towards the end of January 1946 and landed at the American 
Airbase Drigh Road, Karachi. She was profusely garlanded 
immediately on landing of the plane 

In spite of a very warm reception accorded to Mrs. 
Pandit everywhere in America, she does not believe in Uncle 
Sham's professions of international democracy. Americi is 
playing Britain’s game and therefore she wall not let her 
counlrymen be misled by illusions of sympathy from America. 
India must depend on the strength of her own arms. 

If we cannot achieve our freedom, America will not help 
tis to achieve it. That is the golden lesson of the whirlwind 
tour undertaken by Vijava Lakshmi in America. Uncle Sham 
is cultivating industrial imperialism v/nich is as dangerous as 
Britain’s political imperialism. Jo'nn Bull and Uncle Sham 
are now thick as thieves. And India can e.xpect but little 
from a gang of robbers. 


/ 
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CHAPTER ELEVENTH 

The Princess Charming 

Jn<the name of tke Eternal, , 

, Jn the name oj the Master of Strength,, 

I Jn 'the name of Him who mooes not J . 

■ Wayfar^ in this place i . , , 

Jjook not upon Ihe^ glass of appearance. 

For a breath may shatter it _ 

And illusion is a pit for the feet of men. 

■** ^ 

,, I , , — TUNADm AL’KHANSA 

" - > ‘ . . .1 - . I • • 

' r- -ii .(Translated from the Arabian by E. Powys Slabbers') 
Sweet.Swarap ! — Lovely Lakshmi !— Precious . Pandit ! 
There is Hardly an adjective that .will.not.fittingly adorn oiir 


beauteous Vijaya Lakshtni.< And. her charm . is not .merdj 
of'the’ body but also . .of,. the soul. , In spite of , her fenunine 
fasdnations, she worships .the /Master of. Strength., In.spite 
ofn her abounding .charms, Mrs. • yijaya. Lakshmi, Pantbt ii 
not, a slave .ofthe.looking glass. . . She knows that beauty-is osi 
illuaon. And illusion is a pit for the feet of men 


I'.- 


LANGUAGE OF BEAUTY 


The dictionary definition of beauty is this : “Combina- 
tion of qualifies, as shape, proportion, colour, in human face 
or form, or in other objects, that delight the sight.” It is 
■worth while to consider the views of poets and writers about 
beauty : — 

And beautiful as sweet ! 

And young as beautiful I And soft- as young ! 

t 
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And gay as soft I And innocent as gay ! — Rev. E. Toung. '< * 
* * ♦ * 

For *slie] was beautiful ; her beauty made, i 

The Bright world dim, and everything beside ■ j ' ■ 

Seemed like the fleeting image of a shade. — Shelley. 

*' * * , * , 

As rich and purposeless as is the rose. 

Thy simple doom is to be beailtihil . — Stephen Philips. ' 

* * 

The saying that beauty is but skin-deep is a skin-deep 
saying — Herbert Spencer, ^ . 

It is an extremely ■wretched'thing to be,over-handsome.i 
Plautus. ' - 1 ’.if 

Thou hast no faults, or I no .faults can spy, _ . . 

Thou art all beauty, or all blindness 1.— Christopher Coartngton. 

And lightly was her slender nose, . ' ’ " 

Tip-tilted like thepetal of aflower.— ^ , 

O, that her Jiand, ■ ' 

In whose comparison all whites are ink, ,1 

Writing their own reproach, to whose soft seizure, 

■ - * - * , * * 1 ■ 

- , ' . > i • ' I (' I 

The eygnet’s down is harsh.^ — Shakespeare. * ',.i i, 

And sweet, red, splendid kissing mouth. Swinburne. 

* * , ’ ' * ^ ‘A 

The dew that oh'the violet lies ' , ' ' 

Mocks the dark lustre of thine 'eyes.— -Scott. 

The flowers anew returning. seasons bring, ^ , , 

Beauty, faded, has no second spring . — Ambrose Phillips. , 




A daughter of the gods, divinely tall. 
And most divinely fair. — Tennyson. 
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Beaut>- is tee Rower of %-irtoe. — Prm-:rb. 

^ ♦ ♦ ♦ ' 

I -vvculd that you were either less beautiful or less corrupt. 
Such perfect beaut}' does not suit such imperfect morals. — 

Ovid. , 

* * * . * 

Beauty stands 

'n ih’ admiration only of weal: minds 
Led captive. — Millon. 

* * » * 

Her angel’s face 

As the great eye of heaven, shyned bright 

And made a sunshine in the shady place; 

Did never mortal eve behold such heavenly srace ISpcrjcr. 

* * * ■ * 

Thus it is clear that beauty is not necessarily v.'hat the 
people usually understand by it. The definition of Res'. F. 
Young is applicable to Vjjaya Lakshmi. She is sweet as 
beautiful, young as s'.veet, soft as young, gay as soft, and 
innocent as gay. Her beauty doss not make everv'thing dim, 
as Shelley -would have it, but ever} thing beside her does seem 
like the fleeting image of a shade, because ao paints and 
powders can stand the force of her outpourings. She is 
rich in beaut}', in the terms of Stephen Philips, but she is 
certainly not purposeless like the rose and her simple doom 
is not to be beautirol but also to beaunfy others. Some people 
think that beauty is skin-deep, but skin-deep fin the language 
of Herbert Spencer) is certainly a skin-deep sating so far 
as it applies to Vijat-a Dakshmi, beca-use her beaut}' is heart- 
deep and even goes as far as her soul. 

If it is an extremely weiched thing to fa: over-hand- 
some, as stated Plautus, "Sfijaya Latsfami has nothing to be sorry 
for, became she is certainly not over-handsome. Christopher 
Godtington’s dictum did apply to her when Ranjsc crossed 
many bridges to win her love. He certainly could not find 
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the prihcess charming 
PeJl ora flt,! "•“ 

■' “° '*>’1’"“'= •» 1=' T™. but Sa-inbume 

miihf I. “t* tpl'utiM- Scott 

^ that the dew on the violet twenty years 

irftK the lustre of her eyes. If flowers are born 

th^ fl spnng (if that be the argument of Ambrose Phillips), 
Lakshmi’s spirit are blooming even in autumn, 
lennyson been alive, he would have agreed with me that 
‘jay a Lakshmi is the daughter of -the gods, divinely tall 
and most divinely fair. If beauty is the flower of virtue, as 
says a. proverb, Lakshmi has plenty of these flowers. Ovid 
nted not worry himself to another death in his ancient grave, 
eacuse the perfect beauty of Vijaya Lakshmi suits her perfect 
morals perfectly. We may not agree with Milton of the 
nntan age, because we live in the twentieth century, that 
auty stands in the admiration of the weak minds led captive. 

Let Spenser be satisfied in heaven that Lakshmi's angelic 
e> e shines bright as the great eye of heaven. She makes a 
sunshine in the shady place. Her cheerful spirit lit up even 
• e dull and drowsy office in the U. P. secretariat. The 
speech delivered by her at the Allahabad Culture Centre on 
^ larch 29, 1946 brings out the beauty of her spirit and her 
mission of life. 


When freedom is so near, we must see to the freedom 
of our own home and freedom of our society.” Thus obser\’ed 
- Irs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit in opening the Home Decora- 
tion Exhibition in the Besant HaU organised by the Allahabad 
Culture Centre. 

Mrs. Pandit added that at the present time they were 
half- inglicised and could not get freedom unless their society: 
^ud their houses got freedom. Tney should not forget that 
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India has a rich heritage of culture and art and they should 
strive to bring them back to their pristine glory. She pointed 
out that proportion and symmetry were lacking in Indian 
homes. One thing they should bear in mind ivas that Art 
-could unite both East and West. Education in Fine Art 
was a very useful thing and especially girls must derive great 
benefit from it. Education could not be said to be complete 
bv merely taking degrees in Universities or by beautifjting their 
bodies. But they should look to their houses and beautify 
them. They should be enthusiastic for this kind of art. The 
younger generation, especially the girls, should take interest 
in beautifying their homes. 

II 

LO’l'ELY LADY LAKSHMl' 

Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, in her life, combines all that is 
best in the East and the West. One finds in her person the 
‘red enamel caste mark’ on her forehead and the ‘ scarlet lac- 
quered finger and toe nails’, pleasantly harmonised into a char- 
ming individuality. 

She has all the manners and etiquettes of a modern 
American belle. But her heart throbs with the Kashmiri 
Brahmin blood. Her ancestor, Raj Kaul, who founded the 
family gained eminence in the court, of Farrukhsiar as a 
scholar of Sanskrit and Persian. 

She relishes no doubt the breezy free mode of living 
in the West. She has in her owm manner adopted traits of Euro- 
pean life. She loves to use a fork and a knife on the dinner 
table. Instead of bending, she shakes hands with a European 
visitor. She would shake her head -with disgust at &e sight 
of a wonjan ‘ rickety and emaciated,’ wrapped in Pardah, 
walking measured steps behind her ‘Lord’ in matrimony. The 
purdah and the caste give her nausea. These are all the 
fingering snakes of the Eastern Civilization. She has no 
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respect for them. These are relics of barbarism. Their davs 
are numbered. 

On the other hand, other however, she is not unconscious of 
the dangers of blindly aping the European modes of life. 

“ Having lost the power of free thought, we have become 
hypnotised by catchwords from the West and have fashioned 
our lives according to them.’’ Thus she warns us against a 
harmful transplanation of inadjustable \Vestcrn modes of life 
in the Indian soil. 

“ We have our own great heritage, and while combining 
TOth it whatever may be of use and value and beauty from 
the West, the fundamental must be of the East lone.” She 
said in an address delivered at J. T. H. School Allahabad, 
on Feb., 25, 1939. 

Vijaya Lakshmi has e.xquisitcly combined the beauty 
of the East and the West in her personality. She has little 
faith in make-up, Sarojini Naidu recently declared that 
she uses lipstick on her forehead. That is certainly the Indian 
way, Lakshmi, of course does not go so far. When she does 
encourage make-up, it is only the ‘natural’ make-up that she 
advocates. It is ^vorth while to distinguish “Natural Make-up” 
from the “ Extreme Smart ” beautification : — 

T here are two major types of beauty accentuation which 
arc currently popular. One is the “natural” style, the other, 
the “smart extreme.” 

The “Natural” type offers an artistically restrained ac- 
centuation of all naturally apparent beauty features through 
the various mediums offered by cosmetics, costumes and 
coiffm-e. 

“ Extreme Smart ” beautification presents an exaggera- 
tion of natural features, or the creation of feature 
efi'ects which actually are not existing. The natural 
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make-up type is the best for neariy all women-. Id 
about 9 cases out of 10. feminine good looks are much more 
completely and surely flattered by the “Natural” type than 
by the “extreme smart.” Very young tvomen should not go 
in for extreme make-up effects. It makes women in their teens 
or twenties look older, and thus completely blot out the most 
s.n'*ng beauty of all, that of youth. Don’t even experiment 
^v'ith such “smart-extreme” make-up unless you have passed 
thirty'. From this age on such make-up generally doesn’t seem 
to either add or detract from one’s years. 


If you haven’t ventured into the smart extremes of make- 
up, don’t think that you must. The odds are that such a 
move tvouldn’c add to you glamour. But, if you have been fav- 
ommg the ^treme in make-up stylish, you should e.xperiment 
^^uth returning to the “Natural” style of beauty' accenturation. 
(Condensed from an article by Max Facter Jr. famous make-up- 
aoMScr to screen stars). ^ 


daughters of INDIA 

conception ofa woman is rather manful. She 

Th » not like 
is to and sews a fine seam.” There 

no usefeedmg upon strawberries, sugar -and butter. 

n.I 7 ^ strawberries are beginning to 

S “s”-" ’»■< 

«lati„n.hip be,, »“ra„T,,o™„T ® 

preaches comolete eonaUiv w “‘e. She not merely 

life ^ eqaahty between man and woman. Her 

She 7"' “•“"■'"'f >'■'= "p^dahte" philoaoph" 

preaive sociaT U,v-’ oT reverence fortherc- 
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wTits of providence’. She calls a spade a spade. Necessary 
and natural, tvithout fear of contradiction, she attacks 
the so-called defenders of the masculine faith. Tracing the 
back-ground of the subjection of women she observed : 

“ ^Ve (women) in the East are even to-day hedged in by 

taboos of various description the very system of female 

education was designed \vith tlie idea of persuading woman 
that she was in need of protection which could be given only 
if she would abide by certain rules. In no period of her exist- 
ence has woman been free.” 

From a general survey of the back-ground of social man- 
over-woman superiority in the world, she passes on to Indian 
conditions. She gives a fleeting thought to the social laws 
of Manu, the great Law-giver of the Hindu India in ancient 
days. His verdicts arc still acted upon in the form of provisions 
in the modem Hindu law. His anti-women views are ^^■idely 
respected by the orthodox folk. There is no doubt that ancient 
sages in Hinduism, laid down great truths pregnant with 
valuable wisdom. These were based upon intensive experience 
of men and matters ; but they have also formulated princi- 
ples which in the present times cannot command respect 
from people with democratic and scientific vietvs. Some of 
these principles had their social value when they were for- 
mulated. The changed social environments need relaxation. 
Apart from them, there are customs and traditions ^vhich 
were unjust even at the time when they %vere enacted. They 
were somehow accepted by the ancient people. The social 
philosophy of that time was less evolved. The ‘aggressor’ and 
the ‘possessor’ in man governed their social outlook. It may 
be said that the aggressor and the possessor in man is still 
there. But it has drifted to other channels of social actirity. 
It is relaxing its stranglehold on relationship between the 
sexes. 
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Mrs, Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit's social view-point leads to 
a general discusdon of a principle which is so Htal to women. 
Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit’s view-point regarding our reli- 
•oious laws, heautifnlly illuminates the relationship between 
men and women. Referring to the laws of Manu, in the course 
of the radio talk, she said : 

“ In our otra countiy' the famous Iaw-gi%-er Alanu, has 
c.vpressed the same sentiment. According to him a woman in 
childhood must be protected by her father, in Vouth by her 
husband, in old age by her son, and I am tempted to add that 
all times by her priest, for perhaps notvhere rriore than in 
India is woman the unconscious \-ictim of the priest.” How 
bold is she ! In an ultra-religious country like India, dogma 
holds its sway over the masses in all spheres of life. Even a 
statesman in order to win o\-er the following of the masses has 
to become Tialf priest — ^half politician.’ It is risky' to trespass 
the domain of the priest. But what does 'she care ? She 
has respect for the finer and fuller principles of life. These 
alone ,for her constitute the spirit of religion. She like other 
rationalists of to-dayy interprets religion in terms of social re- 
lations. (IVith a rational and inquisitive mind she wonders 
if there can be any other interpretation of the traditional 
religion). 

The subjection of Indian women, hotvever, doesn’t end 
with the priest. To maintain this grip upon the ignorant 
folks, the priest must have a noose. The upkeep of the system 
requires a class of supporters or pillars. The system is the 
dogmatic way of life. It is exhibited in .the caste, and the 
clan. The pillars of the system consist of generally the old 
men and -ivomen, who too like the priest have their own 
spheres of authority over the youngmen and -ivomen. She 
says : 
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“ Brought up in the four w'alls of her house the Indian 
, girl rvas the property of her father, \Tho gave her away in 
marriage. She then became the property of her husband and 
her whole life avas spent in humble and devoted service. If 
she would have the misfortune to become a widow, she bowed 
ia submission to her sons. Religion, caste and society laid 
down certain rules, ivhich had to be observed in order to 
secure protection for the woman and ensure happiness and 
prosperity for her husband’s family. If she s^verved from this 
path, she became an out-caste. This duty tvas in almost every 
instance, defined by man, but ruthlessly enforced by the 
older women, who have spent their lives in independence and 
subjection. They were not going to allow their grand daughters 
the freedom, which had been withheld from them, and so, as 
slaves have always done, it was the older women of the family 
and the community who enforced discipline.” This is an 
excellent heart-to-heart talk to young girls. She is not against 
old women in their individual capacities. On the contrary 
she lox-ed them in her own family. She has all possible regard 
for them. What she hates is the system. The younger genera- 
tions must not be kept under ruthless subordination to the older - 
men and xvomen. The erroneous philosophy.of life which has 
1 evolved this faulty system must go. 

It is worth while to compare the ideas of Lakshmi 
Pan^t xrith those of Sarojini Naidu speaking in Calcutta in' 

0 difierent conte.xt. ^Ve find that immoral traffic, due to 
contact with [the W est, is constantly on the increase. While 
ou one hand we have to save ourselves from the evils of the • 

East, we have also to guard ourselves from the grippirig evrils 
of the 'West. 

“ Your women are to you the flower of the spring-time 
‘-d hopes of the future. They are to you the source of 
inspiration and mirth and happiness. I, therefore, charge you 
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to stamp out the evil of immoral traffic in women and build 
up a new world in which a man and woman can live equally 
with high hopes and in which no man shall dare to spoil 
the sanctity of women,” said Mrs. Sarojini Naidu addressing 
a mammoth meeting held at the Calcutta University’’ Institute 
Hall under the joint auspices of several organisations. 

Mrs. Naidu said: “ It is an immemorial and universal' 

vice that civilisation has brought with it. And to-day' the 
new civilisation of tvhich we all boast so much has without 
diminishing the inequify of its tradition multiplied a thou- 
sand-fold. 

“ I remember when I was a child I used to sec pictures 
which I did not understand at that time which were of 
beautiful slaves being sold insRom'e and Babylon and men 
looking at them. It was a sale in commodity of human flesh. 
That is taldng place to-day only rather more decently and more 
openly. Fierce epidemic of anger was passing through Europe 
because of the white slave traffic. in tvhich were involved 
not girls of Bengal but white girls, English, French, German 
and others who used to be lured away for promises of some 
gain — all educated white girls — and ultimately to be taken 
away and sold to brothels in South America. But in our 
country unfortunately the social code has been rather relaxed 
for many centuries in particular matters. ” 

Continuing she said: “ Our’ women must be part of 
beauty. And that beauty of women born of purity that 
Sita and Savitri gave to us that women would be dishonoured 
by the husband, by the son, by the brother who went to 
another woman ivho might otherwise have remained pure. 
In China, in Japan, in Asia it has been considered as a 
custom. Why call it a custom. Would a man dare to enter 
my house, where there is ivoman born of purity. That is 
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morality. Remember that every woman tliat is victimised by 
you or your brother is bringing daily degradation to every 
other woman. Womanhood is one and indivisible and no 
woman whether she remains in pardah or comes out of the 
pardah for progressive works and say “ My garment is clean ’ 
v.'hile there is a stain on the garment of her sister. She too is 
unclean. This is the consciousness that is to be created 
throughout the country. 

“ Not a single woman be made victim of man’s lust. 
No woman in India is chaste because we cannot separate 
ourselves from our sisters, who are unchaste. And on whom 
the burden falls ? On you. That is why I am so happy to 
see that men have come here in large numbers. If you say 
we will not tolerate the brothels, we will not sell the 
womanhood. We shall be the protectors, only then there 
can be a solution to this problem. My appeal is not to the 
women. They will do their duty. But you are the active 
co-operators in vice. (I do not mean you, but men who are 
co-operators in vice). It is, therefore, your duty to see that 
such an evil is ■wiped out from our midst. Do you like 
that thousands of our girls w’hom men have deserted for 
hunger and misery should be taken a'way like cattle for ■vile 
objects ? Do you like to feel that men, foreign men, who 
have come here for their own purposes of trade, of '^var, 
whatever it may be, are able to buy our women. If not, see 
to it that this custom which has grown so horribly m 
Bengal owing to the famine will be stamped out and each 
of you will become a champion of an unknown woman. 

Lord Bishop who opened the discussion of the meeting 
said that he was deeply interested in the subject to be dis- 
cussed at the meeting, namely, immoral trafSc in woman and 
children, since it was one of those on which the w el are 
of the country in which his life has been spent depen 
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There is no evil, he said, which is more destructive to 
human character, and of social life. The very term ‘immoral 
traffic ’ speaks to us tlie evil it connotes. It was incon- 
ceivable to modem thought. 

Dr. Syamaprasad Mukheijee said : The problem was 
intimately ^connected with our national problem. There should 
be vigilent public opinion — ^relentless public opinion— to 
eradicate the social ewl. Only Government legislations and 
public powers could do nothing. 

Begum Sbamsber Nahar moved the following resolu- 
tion : “ This public meeting of the citizens of Calcutta vietvs 
■with grave alarm the unprecedented increase in the traffic 
in tvomen and children. It feds that advantage is being 
taken of the helplessness of women due to economic distress 
and emphatically condemns such exploitation. It urges 
that (a) ^vemment should take imm^iate and adequate 
steps for the protection and rehabilitation of women by firm 
action ; (b) the Bei^al suppression of Immoral Traffic Act 
be suitably amended to make its provisions really effective 
and capable of checking the evil. ” 

Dr. Sourin Ghosh supporting the resolution disclosed 
that the number of prostitutes in Calcutta were in 1921 — 
■10,207 : in 1925—19,220, in 1938—22,000, and in 1944 over 
45,000. He also disclosed that the Governor of Bengal on 
his ovvn initiative has ordered to close dowTx aU brothels in 
Calcutta and from I5th December, about 60 brothels have 
been closed. He appealed to the citizens to see that the 
traffickers in brothels do not get any opportunity to open new 
brothels elsewhere. 

In placing the resolution before the house for voting 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu said : " In voting the resolution what 
I should ask you to remember to sec is your imperative 
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reiponsibilitj" that the spirit of the resolution is honottred. 
"kou are also implicated in the duty of seeing that immoral 
traffic in women and childrea is abolished from our midst. ” 

IV 

THAT PICTURE— AND THIS 

East has its otra contribution to make to the Civiliza- 
tion of the world. The contribution of faith, love and sacri- 
fice are the very fundamentals of the Eastern Philosophy 
of life. She admires the East. But there is a ‘ cancer in the 
heart of the rose.’ And she is painfully conscious of the 
lurking adder. 

She once got a chance to pay a visit to Hardtv’ar at 
the time of the Kumbh Mela. TTie Hindus from every comer 
of India assembled at the place. The social intercourse 
which ensued in the * babbling * of various tongues amused 
her. The banks of the holy Ganges, and transparent flow of 
water, and the pleasant climate, refreshed her mind, but she 
■"^as distressed at the sight of religious demonstrations of 
the savage days. The marching of nude Sadhus in procession 
rankled in her mind. 

While coming back she heard a journalist talking about 
these Sadhu demonstrations and denouncing them with 
vehemence ; 

“ It was the most disgusting sight I have ever seen. 

these great vulgar men marching nude through the 

streets of Hardwar without any religious modv'e — just show- 
ing themselves off, making suggestive gestures — marching in n- 
brazen manner, thwarting the authorities in the knowledge 
that they were supported by thousands of the ignorant to • 
whom their flaunted nudity u-as a svmbol of sainthood and 

the women... old and young, rich and poor, throiving 

the.-nselves at the feet of these rascals, fighting with each other. 
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pushing each other in a desperate effort to touch the feet 
and receive the blessing of these holiest of Sadhus.” 

■She conveyed it to the journalist,, what she herself 
wanted to say. That was courageous on her part. In India 
people are most fussy and faaadc with regard to matters 
concerning religion. If a responsible person of her status 
forthright condemned the religious ceremonies, people wouid 
retort, recoil and protest. She herself felt svhat the journalist 
spoke out. Social evnls and religious lapses are a.dirt>’ stigma 
on the name of Eastern Civilization. It is time we had 
discarded them. The sooner, the better. AVhilc going back 
from the Kumbfa Mela, she ruminated over the sad plight 
of Indian masses, as witnessed in the course of the mela : 

** I saw before me an enslaved people, poverty-stricken 
and dow’ 2 ‘trotJden— their wea'c undeveloped bodies being a 
^rrect outer shell for thfeir weak and undisciplined minds. 
— ^That India should have so fallen 3 The land of bsaut}~ 
'and courage, v/'nose cs'cr>' corner svas active es'ca to-day with 
^memades of beautiful deeds bravely doac... whose sons had 
'in the past considered death preferable to dishonour, whose 
^fighters had upheld all those noble traditions which enabled 
India to survive through theages. To-dayindia was a land 

divided where brother fought against brother 

V 

IDE.iVLS FOR INDIAN "WOMEN 

It is clear that we can neither run away from the East, 
nor can we find a comfortable shelter in the orchards of the 
West, We must adopt our culture to new modes of life and 
give what we cannot adopt and borrow from abroad what 
we do not find here. With that view Mrs. "i-kjaya Lakshmi 
Pandit is fully in agreement. Up to this time the ladies of 
India suffered from an inferiority compls.v so far as dress is 
o-ncemed. But now we have come to realize that the Indian 
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dress is far superior to the gowns and pants of the West 
now adopted 'by ladies in Europe and America. 

The craze of wearing salwar and kharaeej — the drest of 
"die Punjabi girls — :s spreading liKe wild hre among the 
•modem girls ofBombay and Sind. 

This dress which has' become inter-provincial and 
5nter-comrnunal was originally worn by the Muslim ladies. 
Only their khameej was very loose and reached almost 
their ankles, while the girls these days prefer their shirts to 
^)e more fitting and not quite so long. 

I If you ask a non-Punjabi girl why she wears a salwar 

snd khameej, she might answer that because it happens 
to be the fashion. But besides being in fashion, it is a very 
•comfortable dress and suits almost everybody. As our Indian 
girls don’t like, to e.-chibit their million dollar legs, the salwar 
■forms a perfect covering for the legs. Girls who are tom- 
boyish and don't feel at home in sarees find the salwar jus 
■to their taste. 

In the heat of summer, instead of tying a sarec, which 
Is about five or sometimes six yards long, round one’s self, 
It is better to wear a salwar which is much lighter. In 
winter also, a salwar is preferable because one can wear a 
v.’oolen salwar and so keep the legs svarm. 

Even for cycling, playing games like tennis, hockey and 
any other sport, a sahvar is very convenient. A girl wear- 
ing a v.'hite salwar, a white khameej and a white dupata 
looks just as smart ns a girl in white shorts. 

This Punjabi dress is not complete without a dupata. A 
-dupata which is a sort of a long scarf thrown carelessly 
round the neck adds more charm to this dre^s. , 

These days as wearing .of contrast colours is all the 
go, it is easy to keep in step with the fashion where salwar 
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and khameej is concerned. A light coloured salwar, a con- 
trast coloured Idiame^ and tnen a dupatta to tjo with the 
«aluar makes a perfect picture. Some ladies like to wear 
ail the three pieces matching, the c.-llege girls usually wear 
^ t<hite cotton salwar, a printed khameej and a white dupatta. 
A numbij of girls use salwar and khameej as an evening 
dress becaus., it is as comfortable as slack, as smart as skirts 
and as becoming as a saree. 


So ^fss the ^^elfare of Indian women is concerned, 
a ' mt Pandit, there is much that we can learn from 
Europe and .Wrica, but there is als^ a great deal that we . 
ean teac to the people of the IS est. But Russia has recendy 
set new standards for the women of the world which we shaU 
carefully. SShen Lakshmi formed contacts 
t«t^ usdan ssomen in Europe she was much impressed by 
their heroism. I do not think it will be out of the picture to 
gu^t e r^der, while studying Indian women and N’ija>-a 
. ' 'ict\ a thereof^ few significant facts concem- 

s t c iissian women, because the world has grown' so 
, ^ ^ ordv,r to study things usefullv, we must siudv 


a • women famous for their high courage 

”, Russian histon-; their 

. .....ctera have been immortalised in song and stor.- But 

So.de;\vomen i;%iVS:SS,ic“t!°“"^ 

Sowet State.' the 

oi me economic, '<rt=>te cultural j *ti ,.1] brancnes 

Hfe of the counmv. In the ^ as political 

- - '“-a. lor their work, 
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to rest and leisure, to maintenance in old age or sickness, to 
education. 

Over 1,700 women of rarious nationalities are Deputies 
to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and Supreme Soviets of 
the Union and Autonomous Republics and 456,000 women 
are Deputies to the local SoHets of IVorkers’ Deputies. Tens 
of thousands of Soviet women are managing plants, factones, 
institutions, collective farms : they are engaged in scientific, 
social and political activities. In 1940 there were 150,000 
women engineers and technicians in the USSR. On the e\e o 

the war half the students of the insritutions of higher learning 

and special high schools were women. This complete equaliU 
"■ith men in all spheres -of life, which women enjoy in our 
country-, has helped to develop their political activity and 

created initiatives. 


SoHet women met the hard- trials of war-umc - well pre- 
pared. Bred to uphold the high traditions of the Russian 
women of the past; inspired by selfless love ot their ^ ° ^ 
homeland, thev rose to the defence of their country iMin t ^ 
fathers, husbands, brothers and sons. With arms m 
their hands, they fought side by side ivith men in the ran s 
of the glorious Red Army ; they fought Iieroica ly, ear . , 
not sparing • their lives and displaying equal courage an 
braver>- as well as military skill. In the rear, women workers 
in factories and plants, in collective farm^ fields, wot ' 
ingly, producing armaments, ammunitions, cquipme 
provisions for the Red Army. 


The following figures may suffice to illustrate the 
heroism and valour of Soviet women. By Fe ruarj , o 
current year over 72,000 aii-ards had been confen-ed on women 
for gallantn' in action. In the course of the , 

xvoL„w„n , he high tide of Hero of the Sov.et Un.on and 
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three that of Hero of Socialist Labour. Zvlany thousands of 
M'omen v.'ere u-ith partisan detachments ; about 8,000 have 
been decorated wth the medal of Partisan of the Great 
Patriotic IVar. 

INSTANCES OF VALOUR 

It is ^vo^th while to cite a fetv instances of the valour 
displayed by women in battle. Evdohi Nosal, junior 
lieutenant in the air force, who had been a pedagogue before 
the tvar, tvent to the front as a volunteer. She has 354 combat 
flights to her credit and has dropped 50,000 hilograms of 
bombs on the enemy. She ivas the first woman flyer to 
receive the title of Hero of the Soviet Union during the war. 

The nurse Valerie Gnarovska^ e saved lives of 300 wound- 
ed men. During a certain battle, when German tanks were- 
approaching the head-quarters of the regiment, she took a 
bundle of bandgienades and tlrrew herself under the Tiger. 
The enemy machine was blown up and this helped to repel 
the attack. 

Thousands of similar examples could be cited. Namc.s. 
of Soviet girl partisans Zoya Kosmodemyanskara and Liza 
Chaikina have become legendary. 

The war put on the defence industry’ demands fora’ 
ceaseless supply of tanls, shells, bombs, planes and other 
armaments, and for equipment and provisions. The brunt 
of this titanic task of keeping the Red Army supplied un- 
failingly fell on the shoulders of the Soviet working women- 
^lillions of women took their places for the first time at lathes, 
open hearth fumace.s, oil drillers, at tillers of airplanes, loco- 
motives, tractors and combines. In extremely brief periods- 
of time they mastered complicated trades and professions in 
factories and plants, in mines and on railways. They in- 
variably displayed resourcefulness and ihitjativc in their work 
and refused to be intimidated by difliculties. 
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There is no Rus'ian ideal %vhich conflicts \sith the 
ideals or\^jaya Lakshmi. She also wants the Indian women 
to be famous for high courage and indomitable strength. The 
character of Indian women in the past has been immortalised 
ia story and song, for example there is Sita, Rani of Jhansi 
and many others, and Vijaya Lakshmi with her band is 
working for golden age of the future in India. Andweha\e 
no doubt that the name of LakhsmI will be immortalised in 
stor}' and song. In fact she has already done enough ia 
America to merit that unique honour. When India beco.mes 
free, we have no doubt that the women trained by leaders 
like Ivirs. Pandit will display self-sacrifice and heroism in the 
pariotic war. In fact the Rani of Jhansi Regiment undet 
Subhas Bose has already astonished the ^\■orld. 

Lakshmi also v.’ants the Indian women to, be a citizen 
with full rights enjoyed by men. She ^vants men and women 
to be equal in all branches of economic, pohtical, social, 
acd, cultural life. Indian women if given such a status 
■certainly meet any danger from any frontiers of India. Thev 
can fight shoulder to shoulder with the male me.nbers of their 
lamily. That is what Lakshmi wants the Indian wom'-n to 
do. She wants them to be inspired by the high ideals, 
dhey should stand up to defend their homeland in peace and 
war. Indian women can fight, violently or non-violentlv 
neroically and fearlesslv. There is nothing which the Russian 

Women have done and Indian women will fail ro do in Free 
India. 

The resile ideasss of Lakshmi are summed up in the 
Joilowing quotations. She wants the Indian women to rise up 
■ '"ith a jump : — 

U) ‘‘ The world has had enough of injustice, enough 
of hunger and miserv, and a!L those things that 
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drag a man's soul to the very gates of despair 
and tragedy, and from every comer of tlie globe 
comes the cry to demolish a structure which 
allows such things to be, and to replace it by some 
thing new based on the 'principles of truth, fair- 
play and justice." 

2 to each person comes a time when there is a 

conflict of duties and loyalties, and if the path 
I have chosen is not the right one, my ^children 
'vill forgive me because thev love me and are my 
friends.’’ 

(3) “ I am one of those fortunate individuals who have 
always been able to get a thrill out of life and 
I can honestly sayg the occasions when I have 
been bored have been e.vceedingly rare.” 

(4) ■■ The interest of our country demands our unity 
in face of a common growing danger. Let us 
not hold back, because remepaber — If India dies 
who lives? If India lives who dies 

'5; ‘ I\ e may stili be behind other nations, biit the 
datsu breaks and the first bright rays are stealing 
, over the country guring hope to many’ weary 

hearts India would live and her'future would 

grow into a glorious thing/' 

VI 

THE MODEL HOME 

In order to have model women, we must have model 
homes. The chief advantage that V ijaya Lakshmi have had was 
the congenial home provided by her father for the family. 
The rise oftheNehrus can be direedy’ traced to the Anand 
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Bha-.van which made thinking possible in the right royal 
rational manner. The magnificent rooms, the spacious (awns, 
the cool consoling tank, and the sense of freedom from financial 
v.orries, coupled with vigorous education at home under trained 
governesses, was an ideal college for the Nehru children— and 
ttiere it was that Jawaharlal, Vijaya Lakshtni, and Krishna 
were brought up by a father who himself was ahead of his 
tunes tn India. When the girls went out on ponies, which no 
other parents ’ would dare countenance, they were making 
experiments in the deserts of Indian orthodoxy. Having 
shakemoff the leaden weight of social pebbles, they crossed 
the sea into the very den of the British lion and learnt to 
ride on his mane. 

Anand Bhawan has given to Nehru sisters sweet memo- 
ries like roses in December. Their memories of the past are all 
beaudful. They bring them the fragrance of happy flowers. 
The young Nefarus have memories of pleasant days, days„ of 
sunshine and laughter. But they also have memories of sad 
dat s when the sun seemed to be shadowed overhead by dark 
clouds and the life seemed barren. These are the memories 
of the days, when the family entered politics and sacrificed 
ever>*thing for the cause of the country. 

“ Memories,” says Krishna, “ that sadden the heart and 
tax to breaking point, for the old house is no longer what 
it was 

Sufferings of the Nehru family are well known. With 
a sudden mm of circumstances a house brimming with giggling 
laughters, was turned into a lonely one. It was constantly 
subjected to police raids, hlost atrocious offences Avere com- 
mitted by the government. The inmates suffered imprison- 
ments. Pangs of separation was their lot. But disease and 
death didn’t budge them from the path %s’hich they had con- 
fidently chosen. But for an exceptionally stronger unll to 
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work and \s’in, the Nehrus would have probably been pro:!trated 
before the furious forces of the bullish bureaucracy. 

Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit has richly inherited her 
characteristic will to win from her father whose courage and 
determination none could excel. Constant endeavour to over- 
come difficulties and dangers provided her with opportunities 
of getting thrill from life. In an autobiographical study sue 
wTites ; ' 

Difficulties, opposition, criticism, these things are 
meant to be overcome .md there is a .special joy in 
facing them and coming out on top. It is only when there 
is nothing but praise that life loses its charm and I begin 
to wonder, ‘what I should do about it '! ’’ 

Lakshmi doesn't verv muc'n appreciate the soft life ana 
easy-going principles These fortunately have not constituted 
a trait in Nehru politics ever since the political movement 
possessed them. , 

la moments of calm reflection she is disappointed to find 
that our officials are tainted by a morbid desire for sch-en- 
jovmentfor its own sake, irrespective of its national results. 
Self-a'onregation with our nationalists has become due to pro- 
longed practice a second nature. IVc have largely to blame 
the terroristic Government w'nicii has constarith been sup- 
, pressing all political as piiations and persecuting the patrioG. 
We have to thank oui own philosophy of life, so deep-rooted 
in the soul, as a perfect weapon of national honour. M*® 
Vijaya La.xmi Pandit has sufTered for the cause of India a 
_ freedom as much as any other leader of her rank. She has 

always avoided pleasure when there were means for that, out 

lefused to make a willing martvr of herself. In April 19U 
( she was in jail she loved to sleep inside the faarraclrs 

in sympathy with other prisoners, who we is not allO'Vrd 
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sleep out side, but she did not, as her delicate health would 
not permit her. In her diary she wTites : 

First class prisoners are no.v permitted to sleep oui 
but Indu and Purntmr are remaining inside the barrack on 
account of Viaila who is a second-class prisoner. I thought 
it foolish to make a marts r of myself when my health E so 
poor, and have been sleeping outside.” So she refused to be 
a martyr on purely sentimental grounds. An intimate obser- 
vation of her mode of living makes if clear that she not onlv 
lives but makes every moment of her life alive. In battling 
against obstacles lies for members of the Nehru family, the 
golden path and the principle of politics. 

In addition to the rigour of personality and vigour ol 
philosophy her personal charm has been a great asset to her 
in contributing to her success in the public career. She 
thrilled the American people with her speeches. The Yanks, 
the Negroes and foreigners in U. S. A. lEtened to her with 
rapt attention. IVhat blazed their interest was no doubt the 
humaneness of India's cause. Her impressive personality 
and beautiful oratorv fascinated her cultured audience. 

Her personal eharm atti'acted them no less. Under the 
heading ‘ her charm delights her listeners’ an English Daii_> 
of India, dated April 1943, reported : 

“ American interest in the proolems oi India has been 
lightened by the visit of Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, whose 
personal charm has delighted her listeners at a large nurabii 
of public and private meetings. 

Mrs. Krishna Huthecsing, her younger sister pays a re- 
markable tribute to Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit ; — 

From her childhood Swarup (family name of Mrs. 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit) had been a very tactful person and 
v.as eminentlv suited to become a minister. She seldom if 
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ever gets agitated over anything and deals with all kinds o! 
situations in a cairn unruffled manner. Charming, self pos- 
sessed and beautiful, she has little difficulty in winning people 
over. As a minister she was a great success. It was ■difficult 
task she undertook to perform never having been trained 
for any work of that type, but she excelled herself at it and 
was very popular. When Stvarup started taking an active 
part in politics her ability as speaker surprised us all. She 
seemed to have been bom to it and seldom shotved any signs of 
nervousness no matter how large the gathering, svliich she had 
to address. She speakes with fluency and ease both in Hindu- 
stani and English. 

“ IMien she was still quite young, her hair had started to 
become grey — this is a hereditary trait mnning in the family- 
All too rapidly her hair became white and yet more white. 
Now she has silvery white hair but this factor doesn’t in any 
way take away her physical charm, on the contrary it adds to 
lier loveliness. 

“ She is a capable mother and an efficient housc-tdfe- 
In spite of the fact that politics take up a great deal of her 
time, she still finds time to look after her home and child- 
ren.” 

As the Nehrus have been impoverished in gold, they 
have enriched themselves with the affection of their country- 
men. But their house has still maintained dignity of a by- 
gone age. 

I sat in the old familiar garden,” says Krishna, “ the 
Only unchanged place in a world that is always changing. 
Before me stood the stately house that was my home, and I 

gazed at it with unseeing eyes, with my thoughts far away 

At my feet and round about, lovely butterffies flitted. The 
'fresh smell of the grass was good and the scent of roses was 
svafted along the breeze towards me. I lay back with a 

sigk ” 
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So this is the house where Lakshmi was born and brought 
up. It is a large rambling building which was once full of 
people. It had every Iuxur\’ that taste and money could pro- 
vide. Its master. Pandit Motilal, was a fine-looking gentle- 
man with a tremendous personality. He seemed to fill the 
whole house with his presence. Hii laughter echoed in the 
house- His love surrounded the family. He was a tower of 
strength to his children. The lady of the house flitted about 
looking after family. 

“ Eveiywhere there was life and activity — happiness and 
contentment,” says Krishna, “ and in such an atmosphere three 
children grew up.” 

Jawaharlai, V ijaj'a Lakshmi and Krishna grew up to- 
gether in this happy atmosphere. While the father tvas yet 
alive, the family bade goodbye to pomp and splendour 
and lavish grandeur. They adopted simplicity as the creed of 
their life. But they were not downcast. The hearty laughter 
of Motilal still rang in the house and lit up every heart with 
cheerfulness. And when the Great Man died in the tluck of 
the battle, for India's freedom, Jawaharlai had already filled 
the gap in the front line. Lakshmi Pandit and Krishna- looked 
up to him to light their way in the night of domestic and 
national difficulties. 

Jawaharlal's personal guidance has influenced the acuvity 
of his sisters. Besides the natural ties of a brother, he has also 
been a philosopher, and friend to his sistcis. ‘Bhai’ has 
played an important part in Vyaya Laksbmi's life. It is mani* 
test in her book ''Prison Days ” which is a diary of her recent 
imprisonment. 

" 10th November 1942. Bhaiya Duj day to-day. How 
many anniversaries of this day I have spent apart from 
Bhai. .....the last day or two I Lave been very vividly reminded 

ot my childhood days and all the later period from adolescence - 
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onwards. Bhai has played such an important part in my 
life. Out of the many good things fate gave me at my birth^ 
- one of the best was surely my brother, to have known and 
loved him and been so near to him would have been ample 
justification for having been bom”. 

' ' ■ Thus she e.^presses the depth of her love for her brother 
in beautiful AVOrds and feelings more profound ihan a hectic 
praise. 

Jawahar Lai's younger sister Mrs. Krishna Huthcc.singh 
' in'her book IVitk j\'’o Regret pines for a reversal of the time span 
so that she could once again live the moments spent by her in 
company of her brother and father. 

Fascinatingly she describes her tour in Europe wth 
Jawahar Lai in the year 1 925. In -the course of the tour thev 
'•visited England, France, Switzerland, Belgium, Germany and 
Russia. Jawahar took his little sister round visiting museums, 
art galleries, and other place’s -of' historical interest. They 
'avoided theatres. He introduced her to the eminent' per- 
sonalities of the age, including Remain Roiland, Ernst Toller, 
•Chicherin, the ihen'Rusdan Foreign minister, and Einstein ,the 
"great scientist. Amongst the meetings attended were the meet- 
-•ings .of the League 'Against Imperialism held in Brussels, the 
lOth anniversary celebrations of the Russian Revolution, and 
a huge state of banquet at Moscow, where Krishna had her 
pnste of Vodka. 

■ ■ - ^'y^ya Lakshmi Pandit too has been to Europe. She 

has gathered in her person considerable experience of the 
:,'nternational social and political movements. 

This is the background of the intellectual development 
of -Nehru sisters. Theie are cxiracis in Jawahar Lai’s letters 
■to'fiis sisters, which give us an insight 6l the broad vision of 
this great man of the age. They also speak of the afTeccion 
and care he has for his sisters. 
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Once perchance he was arrested on ' a date v,-hich was 
sister’s binhday when he contemplated sending a present 
=to her. He ■was very soitv when he could not do that 

VH 

THE NEHRU SISTERS 

Krishna Hatheesing cherishes sweet memories of her 
•ister, Ivirs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. The former describes 
'he feelings of the sisters when Jawaharlal was arrested for the 
•first time as follows ; — ' 

“ In one corner of the room sat the elder daughter of 
the house (Vijaya Lakshmi). She was married and had child- 
ten and realized fully hov/ much anguish her parents must 
be feeling. Her eyes were glued to their faces anxiously and 
her heart tvas torn with pain to watch their silent suffering and 
CO be able to help. In another part of the room, leaning up 
-against the wall with her head turned away from others stood 
the younger daughter. In her heart there was an ache also, 
in her eyes were unshed tears, and her mind was seething 
v/ith rebellious thoughts.” 

Mrs. Krishna Hatheesing touchingly describes the arrest 
of Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit and that of her own. It is the 
;tory of the sisters’ first visit to the British prison : — 

“Time marched on. The old house had seen many 
changes and it had still to see many more. Cars stood along 
che drive and policemen -^vere dotted all over the compound. 
All these preparations were for the arrest of two daughters. 
They had not sat idle all these years but had worked and 
followed in their father’s footsteps, and upheld the tradition 
'of their family. And for this they too had to go to prison as 
rheir father and brother before. Courteously the ofBcers pro- 
duced the warrant, smiling the girls receir'cd it and turned 
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to go inside to collect a few belongings Just then the little 
another came, as last as her weak limbs could carrv her. 

^Vhat is all this about ? She asked, ‘why so many cars 
and people ?' 

Gently tne elder daughter (Lakshmi Pandit) put her 
arm round the mother, and told her. For a moment she 
Aseaken^ and tears filled her eyes as she clasped her daughters 
and whispered. 

T shall be so lonely without you.' 

But It was only for a moment. She straightened her 
tmy figure and faced this new ordeal with all the courage of 
a baffled lioness. 


‘ I am proud of you,' she said, ‘very proud.’ 

• , J added tvith a 

ttvmkie m her eyes. 

^ She clasped her daughters once again and put out 
ner hands to g.ve them her blessings. But that delicate 
In-'l too much suffering and an- 

Tn a ’rrf tvere driven atvay 

m a car to .heir oestmation And life went on as usual. 

si.ters"'rir'°'' Avhich sat two 

sisters — drawn closer x 

common bond. T^ev .a! le^ 

tnrough the iron bars'at a bel" 

glorious sunset somewhere blord d 

up in thoughts thev .at 

her own home, her husWa \ 'f Jonging fur 

left behind' 'h- ' • the little children she had 

of her father's* laughter 

and to feel the beloved mntt, - courage and hope, 

who was left alone in a big dr^ 
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“ Tliere was a rattling of chains and clanging of doors. 

What was it all about, prisoners wondered. A wardress came 

towards the sisters — a telegram in her hands. Fearfully they 

took it, then alter a second they smiled at each other. So she 

had kept her word, their brave little mother, and she too was 

behirui prison bars in some distant prison. How verv coui- 

agepus of her, and how ruthless of them that took her — an old 

"TT&man of Eixt\’-five 
y 

VTII 

MENACE OF EMPIRE 

No tvondCr, the well-knit and well-bred Nehru family 
has grown to be a menace to the British Empire. Every 
Nehru is r^onsible for this menace, but the major part'has been, 
played by Motilal, Jawaharlal, and Vijaya Lakshmi. How 
Vijaya Lakshmi has been a menace to the Empire in TJ. S, A. 
has already been detailed out in the previous chapter. .A 
beautiful essay on the subject by K. Rama Rao is reproduced 
below from the Tribune dated April 8, 1945 : — . 

‘A domestic event, however, just then absorbed my 
attention. This was the birth of a little sister. I had long 
nourished a secret grievance at not having any brothers or 
sisters when everybody else seemed to have them, and the 
prospect of having at last a baby brother or sister all to 
m\'self was exhilarating. Father was then in Europe. I re- 
member waiting an.xipusly in the verandah for the event. 
One of the doctors came and told me, of it and added, pre- 
sumably as a joke, that I must be glad that it was not a boy 
who would have taken a share in my patrimony. I felt 
bitter and angr\' at the thought that any one should imagine 
that I could harbour such a vile notion.’ 
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“Iv^rs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit was born in the middle of 
the Boer War when the British were having the worst of it. I 
do not mean to say that Baby Vijaya Lakshmi caused all that 
trouble, but if they had knotvn that one day she was going to 
develop into a menace to the British Empire, a Herod-like 
Lieutenant-Governor might have been awake and alert about 
an obvious portent of disaster. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehruj, who 
describes the happy cv’ent in his life-story is the least envibus 
of men and the most loving oif brothers. In jail to-day Its' 
must be feeling very proud of his sister’s work in the United 
States. The common patrimony they have is national serrice 
and national reputation. 

“Don Iddon, the New York correspondent of the London 
‘ Daily Mail ’ who has described Mrs, Pandit as a menace to 
the empire in a message to his papbr, has used language which 
he must have conceived to be the most appropriate for the 
occasion, but Vvhich comes aptly from the lips of Englishmen 
, dead drunk or thoroughly enraged. He does not like ‘ the 
^ectaclc of this w'oman going from town to town addressing 
huge audiences and stirring up anti-British feeling, a spectacle 
not calculated to improve Anglo-American team tvork.’ That 
patriarch of Toryism, Sir Alfred Knox, wanted to know from 
Mr. Amery what the British Information Services were doing 
about it. But Mr. Amery contented himself with the mock- 
righteous reflection that the American public must have 
already assessed ‘ her obviously fantastic assertions at their 
true value,’ these assertions being that India was a vast 
concentration camp, and was indeed without the religious 
differences on which the British have' been banking for main- 
taining their tottering Empire. According to a Free Press 
cable, British officials in the U.S.A., adopted some counter 
tactics, which, however, failed to produce the desired effeci. 
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The India Office approached Sir B.P. Singh Roy to undertabc 
a lecture tour of America, but he has declined the offer on the 
ground of ill-health — that diplomatic cloak for basic unwilling- 
ness to do unpleasant work for English imperialists abroad. 
Mr. Amery should have gone on with Sir Girja Shankar 
Pajpai/and T.A. Raman. 

T* WAR IS ENDING, BUT WHAT ABOUT PEACE ? 

"True to her name, Mrs. Pandit has always enjoyed 
abundant good luck in her political career, which unlike several 
others, though similarly fortunate, she has sustained by brilliant 
ability and character. It strikes, me that, when she went to 
the United States, she did not mean to undertake serious 
political work. When I met her in Sevagram in September 
last, she appeared to be still worried about her passport. I did 
not get from her the idea that she had been charged with any 
mission. I pressed on her one or two questions and almost 
■took a bet' with her that she would not be able to resist the 
temptation of plunging into a political campaign almost 
v/ithout knowing it. I was acting on a journalist’s instinct 
for big game. At any rate, both the United Provinces 
Government and the Central Government seem to have 
satisfied themselves that she was not tlie person to set the 
prairies of the United States on fire, otherwise they would 
not have given her the passport. She went there as a mother 
to see her children, but the mother has been submerged by 
the politician and the patriot in her. She got going famously 
almost the next moment she landed. And it was a psycholo- 
gical moment, too. The war was approaching its end, but 
what about the peace that endurcth ? Bretton IV’oods and 
Dumbarton Oaks were bad enough, but the Pacific Relations 
Conference did not prove materially better, though it pro- 
vided the Indian delegation with a platform from ^vhich to 
thunder against colonialism. Anglo-.^merican differences 
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had, been wdening udth the near termination of hostilities. 
The monsttpus lie of Congress being Fascist and Totalitarian, 
\\hich gullible Americans swallowed in August and September 
1942, has died under the weight of its own iniquity. The 
Trade Delegation from India did some spade work for the 
ne.xt campaign, and so have the gallant band of patriotic 
Indians led by Sridhant andJ.J. Singh. Mrs. Pandit thus 
■caught the tide at its high flood. 

SHE HAS PLE.MDED FOR UNH^RS.\LIS.ATION ' 
OF FREEDOM 

^=If the British propagandist chiefs wish to put an end 
to the menace to their empire, they t\-ill do w ell to bottle up 
ether outlets of e.xpression as well. It is not only on the plat- 
-erm that Mrs. Pandit has been sdetorious. She has been 
lunching svith the high and dining with the mighty. She is 
-a inuch-mtemewed person. Xeader-writers have found their 
task made east’ by her stimulating talk. An>tray, ncv%-s- 
papers find her a good front-page feature. It is perhaps bv 
•her radio talks that she has captured the American audiences', 
andiha.eno doubt m my mind ihat, with her charming 
voice and her lucid e.xpression, she bids fair to rival Franklin 

M^ PaX H radio-speaker in America. 

-Mrs. Pandit « by no means an orator like Mrs Naidu She 
•cannot have the paUence either to sit doivn to ‘ argue^ a 
and make out points.’ In thi-! l ^ 

bro.*.r. She h„, however a eS- 

elrarl, approaching a problem and pmdng it impresiivelv 
hefomaet aadience. In the present campai^ shehaTl S 

£ Sl’br ” ““ 'r'®'”’’ -r.he or“- 

that hv« because it is touched up to moral issues She has' 
pleaded for the universalisation of freedom : she has pleadi 

te^re^ S'"* I" M “ 

, ''h> IS Jawaharlal Nehru in jail? Why then 
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does the constitutional deadlock continue.’ Does Britain , 
mean business ? How will you fight Japan effectively with an 
unreconciled India as a base? In the land of Abraham 
Lincon, India's missionai-y did not find it necessary to preach 
against Pakistan, tc ridicule threats of civil war, to ridicule" 
an empire t^oartei free and three-iburths slave, to ridicule a 
t^tesjialism that has been outmoded, that has led to wars in 
the past which the Ameiicans condemn, but the British would 
' cherish and keep. The greatest service that Mrs. Pandit has 
done by her campaign is to have fixed up India in the focus ' 
of the world at a critical time when great decisions are being 
forged. India is no longer Britain's domestic concern but an 
international issue, one of those issues which must be answered, 
answered at once and answered aright. San Francisco is insight. ' 
The iMudaliars and the Noons may be depended upon to ‘ 
deliver to the conference a packet of lies. Mrs. Pandit is thefc ' 
^to watch them and to e.xpose them.” 


IX 

THE STRUGGLE GOES ON . .‘I 

■ Returning home from America, Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit has picked up the threads of the struggle for India’s .t 
freedom. Having won battles abroad, she came to India like 
a seasoned commander-in-chief. Directly she stood -for 
elections and was returned unopposed to the United Prorinces 
Legislative Assembly. Again she has been elevatef’ to a _ 
position in the cabinet, and has been appointed a minister. 
Perhaps, she svill take up the same old portfolio of Health 
and Hygiene, and take up the schemes which she could not 
materialize due to political atmosphere. Again we will find 
her in her chair in the Secretariat. The history 'vill repeat 
Itself, but it will not be the same historv'. 

Not only is India -nearer to the goal of freedom, But^ 
also ^’ijaya Lakshmi has her views considerably galvanized in 
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America. Her address af Allahabad on Februanr 3, 1946 
W’as an illuminating one. 

Mrs. Vijayalaxmi Pandit addressing a public meeting 
stressed the need of organisations built all over the world to 
tell the real conditions of India and its political life to the 
world. ^Ve do not want any propaganda to be done through 
these organisations. 

India’s conditions do not need any propaganda, they' 
only need telling of true facts, asserted Mrs. Pandit- She 
criticised the vile propaganda done by the British in America 
against India and said that this was keeping the world dark 
about India and necessitated our telling the world true facts. 
Mrs. Pandit had no doubt that when the people of the 
world were told true facts, they reacted favourably to that,- 
and understood the falsity of wrong impressions created in 
them at the cost of thousands of dollars. 

Mrs. Pandit also told the gathering of her meeting witli 
President Truman to find out his. views on the Indian ques- 
tions, but was sorry to say thac’no clear answer was given by 
him on this question. 

Mrs. Pandit narrated at length the San Francisco Con- 
ference and the setting in which it tvas held. She said that 
though the representatives of India were included in the con- 
ference they were men whom the British Government had 
chosen for their own selfish ends. The British Government 
wanted to increase one more vote in the conference in their 
favour and interest. As such, said Mrs. Pandit, when she sent 
a memorandum to the conference detailing the real situation 
of the country since 1942 and making it clear that the re- 
presentatives sent to the conference were not the representa- 
tives of the people of India, it created a stir. This stir was 
caused in the conference, added Mrs. Pandit, because she had 
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told the truth and that too with the voice of millions of people 
of India behind her. 

Referring to the work done at the conference, Mrs. 
Pandit compared it with the puppet’s dai ce and said every 
nation that had assembled riewed each other with suspicion. 
The real issues were never touched upon. Only superficial 
things were considered at the conference and as such the 
sttircture for bringing peace to the world was never built. 
Even the foundation for it rvas not laid. 

Mrs. Pandit asserted that as long as half the world was 
dominated by imperialism, there could be no peace and 
prosperty in the world. There could be no security in the 
■world as long as only things concerning the unity of Big Four 
were considered, for world security and peace it was neces- 
sary’ that solid foundation for every nation’s freedom must be 
laid, she said, 

Mrs. Vijayalaxmi Pandit referred to the 
dependence used at the San Francisco Conference and ndicul^ 

the Indian representatives to the conference also singing th.c 

same note of inter-depcndcncc. How could any 
inter-dependent with anotirer unless it was m epeii en j 
asked Mrs. Pandit. The dependence of two 
other can only bear results when they are m epen 
themselves. It was, therefore, necessar>’ that a co 
in the world should be independent if ^ 

to play any important role in bringing peace an 

to the world. , 

Mrs. Pandit emphasised that unless a p 

as called at San Fransisco had the character of equah^jf 
its members, it was a farce to call such con 
of money and energy. A conference the 

essential things could not bring peace 
v'orld. 
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Pandit also felt ' that the new \vorld ^vhich was 
being e%'olved after the war, was one of jealousy and strife and 
r.ot of peace and prosperity. 

X 

WINNING THE PEACE 

IVe have won the %var, says -Vijaya Lalfshmi, but wt 
have miserably failed to win peace. And it is towards tu3t 
end that the enei^es of sincere statesmen must be directed. 
' In that picture India and her leaders trill fiU the central 
^ pivot. It is there that Vijaya Lakshmi will earn another 
bunch of laurels at the harids^of her countrymen. 

But in order to tvin peace for the world, says Mrs, 
Pandit, India must first win freedom for herself- IVc must 
have independence before we can think of inter-dependence. 
India has now a threefold mission in the world; first, to free 
, herself ; secondly, to free other countries ; and thirdly, to 
bind all the coimtries in an unbreakable brotherhood. 

That is the iiussion of Vijaya Lakshmi, because it is the 
mission of Mahatma Gandhi, and the mission of hlahatma 
Gandhi is of course the mission of India. 


